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ia to Hollywood, California 
OO exciting miles in 20 sight-seeing 
that’s the vacation trip Miss 
Ann Duffy and Miss Jane Sny 
ook in a brand new Chevrolet! 
iw everything,’’ Miss Duffy says 
go, Yellowstone, the Rockies, La 
San Francisco, you name it—we 


ind our Hertz car purred along 


iw if 


ust like a kitten. Then, we left the car in 


Hollywood and returned home by plane.* 


Best of all Miss Duffy adds, ‘“‘we 
it the cost! You can, too In fact, 
1 ride for the cost of one! Rent a 


bright, new Turboglide Chevrolet Bel 
Air or other fine car. All are expertly 


*“Rent it here . .. Leave it there” Now, nation-wide at no extra charge! (Between Hertz cities on rentals of $25 or more. For Chevrolet 

















“We drove a wonderful 


Hertz car coast to coast 


and split the cost!” 


Says Miss Barbara 


; ; } y 7 } , 


Ann Duffy 


maintained. With power steering, too 
Cost? ‘The low national average rate is 
only . 38.50 a week plus 9 cents a mile 
And that includes 
proper insurance 
Why not try The Hertz Idea this sum 
mer? When school’s out, get four other 
teachers and take an economical vaca 
Drive all the way, or 


all gasoline, oil and 


tion in a Hertz car 


go one-way or round-trip by train or 
plane and rent a Hertz car there. What 
ever, call your courteous local Hertz of- 
hee to reserve a car anywhere We're 
listed under ‘‘Hertz’’ in alphabetical 
phone books everywhere! Hertz Rent A 


Car, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III 


More people by far 


HERT. 


Rent a car 


.use 


/ 






/ 











Let's Laugh 


he bright remarks that children make tiny 
he held tight to his mother’s skirt. 


But when the elevator stopped, he 
stepped out, bowed to the operator, 


e€ a source of pleasure to ali of 1 
Do you knew an amusing one? Send i it 
o us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one git Your name and 
address should accompany ea¢ h item. 
Be sure to use your own first name. 
Mail all items to: Let’s Laugh De- 
partment, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ille, N.Y. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; however, any 
not heard from in six months may be 
considered rejected. 


One day the teacher took her 
pupils on a trip to the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. Telling 
about it at home, little Jimmy said, 
“Our teacher took us to a dead 
circus today.” 

ELEANOR MERRIAM 
Chicago, Illinois 


The little girl was lying in bed, 
her teeth chattering and her feet 
sticking out beneath the covers. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed her moth- 
er. “Put your feet under the blan- 
ket.” 

“Uh-uh,” protested the child. “I 
am not putting those cold things in 
bed with me!” 

ALICE CHRZANOWSKI 
Cicero, Illinois 


Last year, the first in our new 
building, I was explaining the word 
EXIT over each door. One 
ster said, “But all the doors say 
EXIT. Which one am I supposed 


to enter?” 


young- 


Liu D. CHarFiIn 
Meta, Kentucky 


Claude’s mother was serving his 
cereal when a small packet of sam- 
ple breakfast food fell from the 
pac kage. 

“Gee, Mom,” 


won't have to buy any more cereal. 


he exclaimed, “‘we 


They sent us a package of seeds.” 
GENE YASENAK 


Redwood City, California 


Travel and Earn College Credit 


During the summer of 1958, Western Iilinois Uni 
versity in cooperation with the National Educa 
tion Association and the Iilinois Education Associ 


ation, is offering eleven excellent itineraries to 
teachers for which college credit graduate or 
undergraduate will be granted 


. eee South America: Tour for Tour Lead 
ers 

New ‘England - French Canada (NEFC) (Bus 
Round-the-World (RW-! Air) 

U. S. Government and United Nations Seminar 
Scandinavia-General Europe (SCG-1) (Air) 
General Europe (GE-3) (Air 

. Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 

. South America (SA-2) (Air) 

Hawaii (|H-4) (Air) 

10. Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 

11. Alaska (A-2) (Air) 


For further information relative to dates, price 
and subjects in which credit may be earned write 
A. B. Roberts, Dept. A, Tour Coordinator, Western 
IMinois University, Macomb, Illinois. 


PON ewK 





TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 
TO LEARN READILY 
You Need Materials 

WRITE 
‘ae ® 
THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


The elevator in the department 
store was crowded and it was evi- 


week away from home at a summer 


dently the first trip on one for a 


and said, 


boy about four, as, terrified 


I had a mar- 


“Thank you. 


velous time.” 


KATHERINE NEGLEY 
Los Angeles, California 


camp. He was not much of a letter 
writer, but one day I did receive a 
card from him. 


“Dear Mom, 


but I sure wish there were only 49. 


Last summer Jim spent his first 


All it said was: 
There are 50 boys here this week 
Jim” 


LuctLLe KLeist 


Portage, Wisconsin 


ter confided to me one day: 


A neighbor’s four year-old daucgh- 


“When I 


grow up I’m going to marry Danny.” 


plied seriously: 
allowed to cross the street where the 


I asked her why 


she was going to 


marry the boy next door and she. re- 


“T have to. I’m not 


other boys live.” 


Rea MILLER 
Lansing, Michigan 
(Continued on page 19, 











Now You and Your Students Can 


VISIT EVERY GLORIOUS STATE 


with these new educational 


“Album Guides| 
to AMERICA! 


An exciting new way to discover the SCENIC 
SEO. «SE ane eae 





ee ~ 
| SPONSORED av | 
THE AMERICAN 












PLEASURES OF LIVING in the 
world’s most thrilling country! 





7 
a a” 


Nae * 


“ a ball 


TWE EXCITING CHINATOWNS of San Francisco and Los Angeles are the largest 


outside the Orient. They even maintain thelr own Chinese- 
jos! Beyond besutitul “pagoda” getes like this one, you 





ch 
find a strange and exotic world. You can still hear the clash of temple bells 
watch centuries-old Ganceg...and sample such unique delicacies as candied 
ginger, shark's fin, birds-nest soup! 








A HANDFUL OF SPANISH PADRES. 
near the first permanent white settlement in California. Within these thick adobe walls you lose your 
self in the cool quiet of the 18th century. Modern California, too, is a center of relig s interest 








ih from Mexico, founded this lovely mission in 1769 


Here, in the hushed dawn of Easter Sunday, you see thousands of people from ali 
States gathered for a magnificent Sunrise Service in the Holiywood Bowl. 


TWESE Corenre “RATCHINAS”, mad. 
ver the United by the Hop! indians, represent such 
spirits as hee th, happiness and good 
rops ut the figures ave not wor 





THE MOST SPECTACULAR SCENERY in ati TwE 

America is in Callfornia! The nation’s thrilling rodeos 
est (Death Valley) are there as well 
as the world's oldest, largest liv ne 





Many of them were growing there before Know Your America” Progr 
Julius Caesar was born 


BOTH 


THE CURRENT SET ON 


CALIFORNIA Alas WALL MAP 


HE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL socieTY invites you 
and the children to join the thousands of 
Americans who are now enjoying the Society's 
delightful new “Know Your America” program 
To introduce you to this exciting new educa- 
tional program, the Society offers to send you the 
4-part Gift Package shown above for only 10¢ 
(value $2.00). Here's what you get 
1. 29 breathtaking natural color photos of the sights 
& scenery of California. These pictures are already 
gummed and perforated, ready for mounting 
2. A colorful album in which to mount the photos 
This album contains an informative 7500-word 
text—fulil of interesting facts. You and the children 
will know as much about California as if you'd 
visited there in person, with an experienced guide. 
3. A GIANT 28 x 40 inch WALL MAP of the U.S., 
especially prepared for the American Geographi- 
cal Seciety, with all important cities, rivers, moun- 
tains and other landmarks clearly shown. (This map 
is suitable for framing or mounting in classroom ) 
4. In addition, if you decide to continue, you will 
receive as a FREE bonus, a handsome red, white 
and blue pull-drawer library case to store and 
protect your albums. 
This entire $2.00-value Gift Package is yours for 
only 10¢. but you must send for it before the 
supply is exhausted 
A New Program that Takes You 
On a Different Tour Each Month! 
The Society offers you this introductory pack- 


ABULOUS TOURNAMENT OF ROSES . 


the wonders of Disney. emigrated” trom the corners of the world wanges 
highest spot (Mt. Whitney) and the low land the bright lights of Hollywood —a! 
uy 





ints and scenery of this ‘millionaires’ 
Playland on your itinerary when you 
things, the awesome Giant Sequ travel” with the roving cameras 

am 





FOR IQ) 








MUGE HARVESTS thrive in California from plants that 





originally trom the Mediterranean, grapes from France 
Gates from Arabia. The American Geographica ety's 
program takes you of thes fat s 

of the empire. What a wonderful way to prepare your tamily for 
an “im person” visit some day 


VALUE 


$200 





¢ 


GIANT 28" x 40” 


age to acquaint you with a new program of 
things-to-know and things-to-see in our wonder- 
ful country. Once you and the children have 
enjoyed your unique picture-tour of fabulous 
California, you can continue your trip through 
all the scenic wonders of our great land. You 
can recreate fascinating historical facts about 
America’s past visit out-of-the-way places 
foster fresh understanding of the customs and 
traditions of our people 

Here is how this new educational program works 
Once each month the Society issues a colorful 
informative album containing a 7500-word picture- 
text on some aspect of America, especially written 
by an expert in the field. With each album you 
also receive a magnificent set of about 30 full- 
color photo-prints immed and perforated, which 
illustrate the subject covered in the text. These 
colorful photo-prints can be mounted right into 
the album—enabling you and the children to gain 
full knowledge of the subject covered, and at the 
same time have a lot of fun 

You build a priceless classroom collection of 
facts and folklore about the people and places 
that make our country so unique a collection 
that will help your chjldren in their geography, 
American history and social studies. And the total 
cost is very low: only $1.00 for each set, plus a few 
cents shipping. You assume no obligation—and 
you may stop at any time 

Mail Coupon with Only Ten Cents 

To acquaint yourself with this new program 
simply accept the §2.00 demonstration set for only 






THE INSTRUC’ 













ribel religion, in 
fful dolis are the 
tert-beoks ' a people whe hed 
fo written language! 





EXTRA 
FREE GiFT! 


Magnificent wall 
map of U.S 


Over 3 ft 





wide! 


ten cents. There is no obligation. If, however, you 
are delighted with your trial package and do wish 
to continue with the program for a while, you 
pay only $1.00 for each monthly tour thereafter 
Quantities are limited. Mail the coupon today to 
The American Geographical Society's ‘Know Your 
America” Program, Dept. IM-2, Garden City, N. ¥ 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
| Know Your America Program 

Dept. |M-2, Garden City, N.Y 
| I enclose ten cents. Please send me 
| introductory package consistir 

ative album ‘‘California (2) twe 


all 


coler reproductions to mount in the 
| (3) a giant 28 x 40 inch Wall Mar 
I understand you plan to issue a 
| Your America’’ Program album and a 
prints each month, for only $1 plus sh 
| examining my introductory package, I otif 
if I do not wish to continue. I am not obligs 
take any minimum number of albums and I am 
| free to resign at any time. 





| Name 

| Address 
City Zone State 

| MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY WITH ONLY 10¢ 
(Offer good only in Continenta! U.S.A.) K-10A 
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AX TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 





# BORROW‘ 










00°°,.°600™ 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 











Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money 


to further their education, 





Select your Loan 










PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will rece 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


: © Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 






PAY OLD DEBTS 











for HOME REPAIRS 








payment BE IN OUR OFFICE‘ 


Number of months 
you receive salary aspapseesonsenat 


Amount earned 
Age.......... per month $ 
Name and address Street 

of school you teach 


Z 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. X - 133 The following are all the debts that I have: 
P . Full Amount Paying 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made Ss le 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost = 
whatsoever. : 

$ s 

Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information 
i } ° for our confidential files 


Name of Relative 


ame of Relative 


. ready and waiting for 










































needs here 
ive immediate attention. Cash 20 Cash 24 

C re} N FI DE N T | A L You Get Months You Get Months 
School board members, $10Q00 $ 75 $ 0000 $ 75 
friends, relatives, merchants L 6 4 | 22 
ad of these poopie. will —— — | 

now you are angie, or a 0000 0000 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 2 | 1343, 5 | 2769 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you | — | 
in a plain envelope and the | 
transaction is completely 30000 1995, 60000, 3249 
confidential and private. 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


DEPT. X- 133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





(Relationship) 
‘Town State ; Occup... 


(Relationship) 


present employer 


How long with Previous 


employment 
: Street lown State . Occup 


Salary 


Husband or wife's 


employment per month $ 


To whom are payments on 


auto made? (Name Frown 

Bank you deal with (Name rown 

Amount you owe bank’? § Monthly payments? §$ 

What securit yn bank loan” 

List below OTHER Loan or Fin ce compan or person) you NOW owe on a loan 
iicnnsorinnanatiaite to (Name) (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) rown 


Purpose of loan 


Name of Relative Relationship) 


Street rown . State Occup 





Name of Relative (Relationship) 

| Street Town State Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

| 














NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment il Paymen 
of Loan $ Payment $ | Due Date | Due Date Date 





in consideration of the Amou yf Loan, above stated, made by State Finance any at its off aha, N ka, the ersigned 
promise to pay to said « pany at its office the an ‘ ‘ wit? > . 
\ Monthly tated above ‘ ! th beg » with the al First Payment 
Due Date and en the above Final Pa ) Dat cept that t Final Payment ull be equal 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the com, pt without notice, re r the then unpaid balance 
due and payable 
It ts agreed that the validity and construction of t not 1 be determined under and t virtue of the 
lawe of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY SIGNATURES 
IS NOT RECEIVED. REQUIRED 








ee 


Sign Full Street 
| Name Here Address 
| frown County State 

Final P ! t 
I note to a ‘ t 
Lift is not ve 

! terest ut the r ' pr 

‘ . nt $3 t 

‘ " sid 5 ‘ r ited t I duys elapsed, a 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


ae enaeaanaanaaaaaaaaae RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ce ae meas ce meee eee ee eee 


) 
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TWO NEW AIDS TO READING and SPELLING 


Adhere-O-Letter 
Cut-Outs 
Action Phonics with 
Workbook & Manual 
by 
Louise Farwell Davis, Ph.D. 
Dolores A. Granstrand, M.Ed. 
Shirley J. Cazalet, B.Ed. 
Shirley C. Spear, B.Ed. 


PLANNED FOR INTER-GRADE USE FOR 
CHILDREN NEEDING ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCES 
WITH LANGUAGE ESSENTIALS IN READING AND SPELLING 


Adhere-O-Letter Cut-Outs 
of word sith 1 veloured-backed 
7 varying one piece unit letters as 
onant All of these 


wr felt board. $15.00 





striking two-color visual presentation 
letters; 22 capital letters; 


6 coding sticks represent- 


single lower-« ine 
th-ay-er and 
ing vowels and cor cling to a veloured-covered easel (15" x 


vite a flannel 


Action Phonics Workbook with Manual 


meaningful experi 

ence tor hildren in the elementary school who have not mastered short vowel 
ond the hey toe pronunciation und recording of each syllable. There is child 
wtion planned for careful listening and seeing; for effective feeling through trae- 
in for detimite connections between word forms and their component letters 
mad sound Ihe context is delightful, fancifal and colorful. The essential details 
in the manual aid teachers in promoting suces ind confidence in ineffective 
learners. The children are all too many in our nation. Workbook $1.00. Manual 


send for any or all of the following teaching aids 


ADHERE-O-LEARNING AIDS, INC., Dept. 238, Box 32, Wilmette, IL 


Adhere-()-Letter Cut-Chat Set. Send Sets at $15.00 each 
Action Phenica Workbook. Send at $1.00 each 
Action Phenica Manual. Send at $2.50 each 








Another step forward in reading 








Betts Basic Readers 








Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch 


Teacher’s Editions 7 Separate Guides . Study Books 


A basic reading-study program for Grades 1 through 6 


¢ Interest-filled stories 

¢ Phonics activities every day 

¢ Systematic development of other 
word-learning skills 

¢ Constant emphasis on thinking 

¢ Language-arts approach to reading 

¢ Two-level readiness program 

¢ Differentiated guidance 

¢ Strong correlation with other 
subjects 





Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


5 Fifth Avwe., N. ¥. 5, N. ¥. 500 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 Bast Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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I ast month, in First Class Mail, we 
4 letter Glenella 
Spranus, kidding us about changing our 
After seeing 


included a from 
name to The Instrutnik. 
Sputnik has affected our 
mailbag, should! What a 
flood ot letters we've had asking for in- 


how much 
maybe we 
satellites, and 


formation on missiles, 


rockets for use in middle and upper 
Practically all of 
them are prefaced by a painfully urgent 


“the more 


grade science classes. 


statement about need for 
science.” 

I think it's high time someone took 
issue with the idea. Children do need 
science experiences but 
There 


more defi- 


more 
let's not be hysterical about it. 


are many areas of science 
nitely related to their experiences and 
Let's keep 


our perspective as we work for a richer 


understanding than satellites. 
science curriculum, 


There's definitely a national trend 
toward special education for the gifted. 
Since 1941 the Hunter College Elemen- 
York City has edu- 


cated almost two thousand of these chil- 


tary School in Neu 
dren. Its energett« principal, Florence 
Brumbaugh, is constantly being asked 
to explain its flexible program that al- 
lows for maximum individual growth 
in a relaxed friendly atmosphere. 

Now the school has issued a booklet 
describing in detail its program. It’s 
a good investment at a dollar and may 
be ordered by addressing the school at 
695 Park Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
The Hunter Schools Three R’s are 
readiness, response, and responsibility, 
and samples of daily schedules are giv- 
en to show how these are achieved. 
On page 75 of this issue is an article 
by Anna Curtis Chandler, one of the 
teachers at Hunter School. 
read Dr. Chandler's interesting discus- 
sion, you will be 


to order the booklet. 


ifter you've 


even more anxious 


Special features seem to be popular 
these days, judging by the number of 
requests for reprints. So we planned to 
use four pages in February for the sub- 
which you had asked for the 
It turned out that speech 


We asked 


teaches 


ject on 
most help 
was at the top of the list. 
Louise Binder Scott, 
speech at Los Angeles State College, to 


who 


prepare the material. She in turn so- 
licited the aid of Dr. J. J. Thompson, 
a speech professor at Long Beach State 
College. It begins on page 59, and you'll 
find directions for ordering reprints on 
We think you'll like it—it's 
with 


page 62. 
practical and easy to use, many 


suggestions for every classroom. 


Don't believe it when people tell you 
there is nothing free these days. The 
Instructor's Free Teacher Travel Serv- 
ice is all set up for your convenience 
all you have to do is write in where 
you are thinking of going and you will 
receive many descriptive booklets with 
no obligation on your part. 

{ teacher in Milwaukee who had 
used the service for two years wrote us 
recently. She was curious to know why 
we were willing to go to all the trouble 





FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 


to get her this valuable information. 
Bill Conklin, our travel editor, thought 
up the plan, and my only explanation 
is that he loves to see people travel. 
inything he can do to get you started 
gives him a real thrill. You'll find the 
coupon for the Travel Service on page 
53. While you're there, read the inter. 
esting There are 


trips he suggests. 


eleven of them this month—some real- 
ind who knows, may- 


be your dream trip is one of them. 


ly exciting ones. 


I must admit that I have never been 
in New Orleans for a Mardi Gras cele- 
bration, but it is one of my cherished 
desires. The Mardi Gras is becoming 
American traditions and is 


world. All 


seem to lead to New Orleans for Shrove 


one of our 
famous around the roads 
Tuesday. 

You can have a Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion in your s hool by adapting some 
of the ideas on pages 102 and 103. For 
goodness’ sakes, let the children’s im- 
aginations run just as rampant as pos- 
sible. This can be one festival in which 
no scheme is too bizarre and no design 
too extreme. 


How do you like our little valentine 
sweetheart? She is the petite daugh- 
ter of John staff artist. 
Little Jennifer is a serious young lady 


Crane, our 


with fastidious ways and a fetching de- 
admits that 
subject for a magazine 


Even her daddy 
she’s a fitting 


meanor. 


cover, 





Jennifer 
at Three 
and a Half 


Admission to our art editor’s office 
these days is by invitation only, for 
Else Cresse is hard at work on the spe- 
cial April issue. When I asked her for 
some news about it to report to you, 
“Tell them it will be 
wonderful.” I can this mach. 
Ivan Johnson, our Art Counselor, is fly- 
ing up from Florida and he and Mrs. 


all she said was, 
report 


Cresse are going into a mighty huddle 
to make the final selections. When that 
day comes, it will really be no admis- 
sion. In fact the rest of us will prob- 
ably walk around on tiptoe. 


Weary 2. Berra 
















ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Should Teachers 
Feel Guilty ? 


Norman Cousins 


EDITOR, THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


FRIEND of mine who is an English teacher confessed to 

me recently that he was beginning to develop a guilt 
complex. He said that when he meets people for the first time 
and it becomes known he is a teacher, the invariable question 
is: “Do you teach science?” When he says no, the air becomes 
heavy and people look away. 


“They almost make me feel as though I've somehow let my 
country down,” he said. “Judging by the looks of some people 
when they hear what | do teach, I'm almost getting to the point 
where I feel I've done something terribly wrong and ought to 
feel guilty about it.” 


I'm certain my friend was exaggerating at least slightly in 
order to make a point. But the point is a good one. It is unfor- 
tunately true that the nation all at once seems to have discovered 
it needs scientists; and our schools are blamed for not having 
produced them. If there are more science teachers in the Soviet 
Union than in the U.S., then this can only mean that somehow 
our own teachers have failed us. Or so the argument goes. 


The sudden concern over science and scientists is the result, 
of course, of the public awakening to the fact that Russia’s earth 
satellite means she can deliver hydrogen bombs over American 
cities in a matter of minutes, 


Who is responsible? Is American education at fault for the 
fact that we are far behind the Soviet Union in the newest major 
advances of military science and technology? The historical ree- 
ord on this question is not clouded. Even if the U.S. had ten 
times more scientists than it had several years ago, it is doubtful 
that our satellite and missile program would be any more ad- 
vanced than it is today. For the hard fact of the matter is that 
it was net a science shortage but a policy question that caused 
the U.S. to fall behind. From 1953 to 1956, leading scientists and 
authorities warned the American people and their government 
about the need to develop an all-out program in the rocket and 
missiles field. On the basis of available strategic data from inside 
the Soviet Union, they pointed to the peril involved in delay. 


The scientists were ready, but the country was not. The peo- 
ple were told that the Russians couldn't possibly make inter- 
continental ballistic missiles or anything approaching them. Far 
more serious was the fact that we missed the opportunity three 
years ago to come before the world’s peoples and seek their sup- 
port for a bold plan for world control of missile and nuclear 
weapons. 

Meanwhile. a general exodus of scientists from the govern- 
ment’s research centers and laboratories was taking place. The 
discovery of spies had led to a great deal of flailing and thresh- 
ing about that made the country a prey to all sorts of political 
suspicions. An internal security program had been hastily con- 
ceived and was being even more hastily executed. This was not 
the exclusive doing of one political party. Both were involved, 
All at once the country became insecure, and somehow we al- 
lowed ourselves to be persuaded that if we could oust enough 
people, we might find security. 


At Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. some forty scientists were 
suspended. At other centers, accusations and ousters filled the 


air. We were crippling ourselves. It seemed more important, 
apparently, to claim credit for having dismissed a scientist than 
it was either to substantiate charges or to attend to the main 
business of government. The heads of some government agencies, 
rather than be accused of inadequate vigil, went in for whole- 
sale suspensions. Later, it turned out that many innocent scien- 
tists had been discharged. but by this time the danger to our 
military science had been done. 


Today, the central fact about our science situation is that 
many of our finest scientists are not working for the government, 
directly or indirectly. The problem of science is more qualita- 
tive than quantitative. Our top scientists can hold their own 
with any in the world. Even if we had hundreds more like them, 
it would make little difference if their talents were not utilized 
by the American people. 


My English teacher friend should not feel guilty. Net until 
the country understands what science is and how it works not 
until we stop looking for seapegoats and recognize that the 
stain of responsibility for our failure in science is on us all 
will we begin to make sense in terms of the challenge now fae- 
ing the nation. 


Meanwhile, it might help to keep some things firmly in mind. 
The biggest job that has to be done, in terms of human security 
in the world today, is not so much to make more powerful 
weapons but to get rid of them. There is no security for anyone 
in mushrooming terror. Therefore, while pressing the need for 
education in science, let us also pursue with at least equal ur- 
gency and concern the need to educate in the architecture of 
peace, 

Our advanced knowledge of the science of destruction will 
not be enough to safeguard our freedoms and our laws. It is 
the quality of leadership we can bring to the human commu- 
nity, an understanding of effective world organization, our 
champion of the rights of man—all this may contribute 
even more to our ultimate security than hydrogen bombs or 


ICBM’s. 


The American school teacher who helps to educate for this 
kind of leadership, who enables our young people to develop 
large ideas and ideals, who sees the world whole and helps his 
students to do the same—such a teacher need have no feelings 
of guilt about his place in America, for he is serving America 
in a way that it needs most to be served. 


Seine 
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Learning about 
Reading—through 
Action Research 


TT ® ALREADY know a great deal about 
VW how to teach reading We 
more time on it, most of us, than on any- 
thing else 


the re sults we vet 


spend 
And we're rightfully proud of 
But still we are all deeply concerned 
about how well we teach. We're not satis- 
hed. We don’t succeed with all children— 
and we're not sure our successes are at the 
level they could be 

We keep getting new ideas about what 
ought to be Wi 


procedure s to try out 


keep thinking up new 
Every day most of 
us are using something new that we think 
may do the job bette 

Sometimes what we try doesn’t seem to 
make much difference—but now and then 
it does And when it does, we add what 
we've learned to what we already know— 


and we become better teachers 


We All Experiment 


In short, most of us live in the midst of 
classroom-centered research. We may not 
think of it that way. But we're formulat- 
ing things we hope will work, experiment- 
ing with them, and comparing our results 
with those we had last time 

When we 


that comes with discovery 


have the thrill 
When we fail, 


well, next time we try something else! 


suce eed. we 


‘The action-research movement in Amer- 
ican education has caught on because it is 
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ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


Assistant Superintendent for 
Educational! Services, Phoenix, Arizona 
Chairman, Research Commission, ASCD 


classroom-centered. It is based on the 
idea that since each of us is trying to do a 
better job, we might have more successes 
yet if we worked together and brought our 
process of self-improvement under study. 


think 


should make a diflerence in our teaching 


If we define jointly what we 


of reading, for example, it may be bette1 
than what any one of us individually 
might have thought up. If we experiment 
and evaluate together—and try again to- 
gether—then what we find out may have 
more depth and meaning than what we 
learn from operating at the individual and 


informal level only. 
Cooperation Pays Off 
Also, research is 


more likely to affect the program for our 


cooperative action 


school as a whole. Each of us working 
separately improves on his own. However, 
there are some kinds of improvement that 
can come only whe n everybody, concerned 
about 


is involved—new understandings 


purposes, sequence plac ement, mate rials, 
and the like 
Consequently, as the movement has 


grown, increasing numbers of teachers 
have been joining forces to make the proc- 
ess of self-improvement a common goal 


through classroom-centered 


cooperative 
research. 

Reading has been and continues to be 
the center of much such research because 


it is so close to the lives of us all 


Seme Problem Areas 


Vherefore, it may be helpful to those of 
us who are testing out our own interest in 
working jointly on self-improvement to 
have a look at some of the aspects of read- 
ing that are currently the subject of study 
and research. These are by no means all 
the areas that need such attention, but the 
list may serve to stimulate groups interest- 
ed in classroom research to define prob- 
lems of their own. Or it may suggest new 
ideas to be tested out by individual teach- 
ers in their private programs of informal 


experimentation. 


I. What about Feelings? 


We understand a lot about how to find 
out what children don’t know about read- 
ing. We can readily diagnose their needs 
in terms of skills 

But sometimes our remedial measures 
fail Despite everything we do, some chil- 
dren don’t learn. They can’t or they won't 

we re not sure which. 

Increasing attention is being paid to the 
role of attitudes and self-concepts in learn- 


A child who 


has experienced failure sometimes decides 


ing. Feelings play a part. 


he can't learn—and therefore he doesn’t. 








What could we find out about the fee l- 
ings of our persistent reading failures that 
might help us help them? What could we 
do to change damaging attitudes, once 
we've found them? How important any- 


way are feelings in learning to read? 


2. What about Values? 


As teachers we work all day long to 
help children clarify and extend their val- 
ues. Every experience in the classroom 
prov ides us opportunities for such teac hing 
and also tests our success. 

We know how important reading is or 
can be in the development of values. Our 
textbooks provide many cues for discussion 
and action. Children’s books today are 
rich and varied in what they can contrib- 
ute. And we try to use these resources. 

However, we may not have studied the 
role of reading in value development as 
fully as we have some of its other roles. 

How conscious should we be of the val- 
ues children encounter in their reading 
What book handles which values best 
What more than simply reading is needed 
to bring these out? Can value develop- 


ment be planned? 


3. What about Skills? 


Most of us are expert in the teaching of 
reading skills. We have had the benefit 
of a generation and more of research built 
into our own education, and we have it 
embodied too in what are without ques- 
tion the most carefully planned teaching 
materials ever produced. 

We are properly proud of our ability to 
assess where our children are and to guide 
them along the way. 

Yet sometimes we wonder. Certainly it 
all seems to add up—the close analysis of 
what goes into the reading process, the 
separation into kinds of skills, the graded 
parceling out of bits to be mastered. Most 
children learn what we expect them to. 
What oth- 
er ways of learning are there besides those 


But we still wonder about it 


so expertly provided for in our textbooks? 
Does the step-by-step teaching meet all | 
the needs? Ever get in the 
children? How could we find out? 


vay of some 


1. What about the Gifted? 


Whatever doubts we may have about 
our teaching of reading may well be cen- 
tered right now in the questions we are 
asking about what we are doing to chal- 
lenge our very brightest children. 

We are increasingly concerned about 
whether our teaching has held these chil- 
dren back. One of the major attributes of 
individuals with high ability is the power 
to generalize or discover rules on thei: 


own. A graded (Continued on page 105 





{nother article for gifted children on solution, with many suggestions for suit 


e 
page 75. able activities for such an organization 
g ig 5 A nifty Dental Health Poster on 76. fo carry on. 


— il ee ee es 
Wonderful valentine and Mardi Gras Pages 114 and 115 contain those two 





popular features “Made to Order” and 


« 
of your February issue pry tye Swot aati ores — “New for You.” lf you are not using 


. : . the materials offered on these pages, 
Another unitette (we're getting to 


like the word), about plants, is on page 
106, with the tithe “From Seed to Seed.” 


you're missing a good bet. Send in an 


F : : : , , order today. 
ebruary—month of special days. Maria Mitchell. Sounds incredible, but 





All covered in The Instructor with read what Miss Melin, the teacher who The Student Council in the elemen- We'll let you find what we've left 

: room left over for lots of other ma-_ originally developed the play, has to tary school is always a controversial out—there are good ones we haven't 

k terial too. say about it. topic. On page 113 you will find a neat’ mentioned! M.L.M. 
Our cover picture is a favorite with =e ee o - et © er _ ee 7 


children, and was only obtained after 
many months of negotiation. We hope 


you like it. 
Fh ieimnrn mies am tHE NATIONAL AAUDUBON SOCIETY 


a discussion of Action Research 


{lexander Frazier on page 6. | 


Paul Hill discusses the preadolescent | INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS EXCITING 





ance and disinterested in manner, on PPTTTITITITITITITITTTTTTTTTT TTT 
page 8. Many worth-while suggestions 
for helping her. 

Did you ever play “Around the Cor- 
ral”? It's a good cowboy game for pri- 









mary children and all you need is sim- 
ple materials like blocks, erasers, and 


Pee eee eee ee ee eee 


beanbags (page 13). 


Page 14—another of Henrietta A. 





Olliver’s music appreciation lessons 
and directly opposite it a unitette (a 
new word we have coined) on coal 
Do you like Elva Daniels’ chatty rec 
ord column ‘page 17)? Seems to be 


See the mysterious life of 
Neture ot night—the greet 
owls whe hunt their prey 
in olmos: total darkness! 


popular with many people. 


To introduce 
you and your 
family to a 


For an account of a school that really 
‘and we do mean really) celebrated 


Dental Health W eek, see page 24. It 












| will give you at least one good idea. fascinating 
For middle- and upper-grade teachers new Nature Hobby 
the vocations poster for civil engineer- | 
} ; > , » 3 H 
ing: and turn over the page for another | H Wh Y G f 0 D ! 
. Boreg eres What You Get—tfor One Dime 
Primary Community Helper— The Tele- 
phone Operator. Meet the lovable children of Netere — THIRTY FULL-COLOR PRINTS of the birds right in your own backyerd 
like the shy, tree-dwelling Keola, the animals and plants — showing the Sony ways to build birdhouses, bird 
We recently iw a serapbook m ide model for the original “Teddy beer.” fess —— I ‘diaquiees they wear baths, feeding stations 
Be « Ss « « t wotectio 
tn addition, if you ecide t tinu 
§ the tool eubicct and creative con HANDSOME ALBUM “Camouflage in you will receive as « FREE bonus, 
up of the tool subject and creative cc POeP PEE EOCC CSCO CCCO Cee eee Sisscan” 45 GUE to Guat weer oe ioe ee eee 2 rene eee 6 
j ; , P ne hus 7500-wore uide” by 4 ee aratect wee 
struction pages In The Instructor. (This — wal ° Ss word “guid Coss (pictured oh a Bact ay —y F vd 
month, pages 29-32.) ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, “Fun With yours for only one dime to introduce you 
Birds.” Tells how to study and enjoy to the new Audubon Nature Program! 











Tom Edison's birthday is in Febru- | 
ary. See the Tip of the Month on HOA 
page 33. 


An Exciting New Way You and the Children 
Can Learn About the Wonders of Nature! 





4 Two ideas for science exhibits on our 


science page this month. Whether (THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY'S new set of 30 full-color photoprints, show- 

Nature Program has captured the imagi- ing how plants and animals wear “dis- 
nation of thousands of American families. guises” to pretect them from their 
Now you and your family can discover the enemies; (2) a fact-filled, 7500-word 
wonders of Nature right in your own home. album in which to mount them; and 
As an introduction, please accept the ex- (3) a valuable illustrated handbook 
citing $2.00 gift package described above ‘Fun with Birds’’—all for just one 
for only 10¢. You'll get (1) a magnificent dime! 


You “Take” a Different Field Trip Each Month... Right at Home! 


This Gift Package will open bums about exotic flowers, beautiful 
up for you an exciting and butterflies, animal oddities. Best of all, 
instructive family program the Audubon Society's friendly guides 
which you can enjoy on a_ will help you to discover the wonders 
monthly basis, without any in your own backyard or nearby park! 
obligation to continue. Each Once you get acquainted with this 
month the Society plans a program, you'll probably want to con 
new “expedition"’, and issues tinue. And if you decide to do so, the 
a fact-filled, 7500-word al total cost is very low: only $1.00 for 
bum about it, together with each monthly album and full-color pic- 
a set of about 30 full-color ture set, plus a few cents shipping. But 


you're a primary-, middle-, or upper- 
grade teacher, turn to page 34 and | 
you'll find the dope right there. 





Youll see the fierce quick-tempered 
sherp-horned rhinoceros. Nine feet 
long, weighs 3,000 pounds, his horn 
can go through o tree trunk —yet he 
cote only gross! 


In on ordinary woodland pond you 
con find en amazing veriety of 
foscineting creetures. Your Noture 
Program tells you whet to look for 
how to ge chow Bt. 


Remember Aunt Dinah’s quilting 
party? Why not have a stitching party | 
| 


CERRO EEE E EEE H HEE 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
Pee PPP PCC CCC CeCe CeCe eee eee ee eee SY 


during February (‘see page $5) 7 
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Iwo excellent articles to help slow 
learners on page 36. 

Pages 37 through 43 belong to our 
social studies editor, Marian Owen. 
There's a primary unit on arithmetic at | 
the South Pole on 37; a fact page about 


f 


the mail on 38: a Mexican unit, story, | 


and map on 39, 40, 41. A science post- 
I I prints. You and your chil- you are not obligated in any way; you 
er on 42 and a fact story on the Wash dren will explore all of may discontinue at any time. However, 
Nature's secrets ... learn we urge you to send in your 10¢ now 


ington Monument on 43. 

12 the almost unbelievable ways for your gift package, as quantities are 
some animals raise their limited. Mail coupon today to The 
young... collect your own Audubon Nature Prograsm, Dept. IM“2, 


‘‘museum-at-home”"’ of al- Garden City, N. Y¥ 


By now you are using the kindergar- 
ten and first-grade stories and the kin 
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dergarten page opposite (44 and 45). . 
agit : ; I } kind * The King of the Jungle! The block-maned Africon lion With the “CRACK” of @ rifle shot, the Witch Hore! MAIL fe ERE RORY _ 
One nice thing about those kindergar- + is @ deadly fighter when his rule is challenged. But shoots” its seeds up to 45 feet. Many wonders, like 
Ps . le: t ll ll f th . n * did you know he is one of the tomes! ond friendliest plants thet store wot nd plonts thet bloom only at COUPON | THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM | 
ten ideas— practically all o rem ca of all animals? night ore vividly exploined by your Noture Program WITH 10¢ to: Dept. 1M-2, Garden City, New York l 
be adapted to first grade. ° SS aidan tub cnet Slecen eed wo 06 ence & 
© CROCE O EOE E EEE EEE E EEE ESE EEE EO EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEOEE SEES SHEE E EE EEEEE SEES ductory package nsisting of i the informative 
Verse, stories and songs start on 46 | —— Camouflage in Nature 2) thirty f t 
a : e uctions ¢t rT nt m the alt and the s 
and run to 51. They are all good this ° trated handbook, “Fun with Birds | 
e I understand you plan to issue a new nature albur 
month, especially the funny song about : | complete with a set of color prints each month | 
. $1 ph hippin Alte examining f 
G.W. and the sentimental ballad based |: EE mc sar: Memon Dp epee | 
on the life of A. L. ° am not obligated to take any minimur be a 
: bums and I am free to resign at ar 
Counselor Service seven questions ° | | 
seven answers—all good (page 54 7 | Nome | 
: a | 
Special feature this month. Four |: 
Je - xs’ | Address | 
i pages of helpful suggestions on speech, | : | 
' ‘ B- Neture! color prctures show you unusual creo. But when evtuma comes tne weather ively white. Perfectly | 
beginning on 59. Reprints are avail- | +  twres like the Snowshoe Rabbit. in summer, colder, and he starts to change color. By . he is “invisible” to City ——_ | 
I le con ie he is the same coler os his tundra home the time ground is covered with snow | anes rr . , , l 
able : |: I ' , FCA P 
i Aud t Nat ef « 
“Do It Yourself Dramatics” starts on PO UUUUO EOE ECO EOSS COUPEE URES EET EERE PERSE there oe tance vam 


page 63 with a second-grade play about 
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See the 1958 Edition of - - - 


MAKING SURE OP | 
Arithmetic | 


MORTON -GRAY-SPRINGSTUN — 
SCHAAF -ROSSKOPF _ 


TN 





This new edition of the country’s leading 
arithmetic program sets new high standards 
MB cece 

e Thoroughness of presentation 

e Simplicity of language = 

. Workable grouping procedures 

e Attractiveness of format and illustration 


OEE pees e All-round teachability = 


SILVER BURDETT COMPAN 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 





DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


CHICAGO e 


ATLANTA 








complete 





equipment 


THE GINN 
“» BASIC & 
S READERS / 


available 





This popular series provides the best materials possible for 
teaching children to read successfully. The program for the 
primary grades has recently been revised and provides 

— Gay readers filled with good stories and poems 

— Workbooks printed in full color 

— Teachers’ Manuals, the best available 

— Tests, both readiness and achievement 


— A Chart—Card Sets—Records 


For grades 4-8 systematic instruction is continued in excellent 
readers, workbooks, teachers’ manuals, and tests (grades 4-6) 


Write for more information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: BOSTON Sales Offices: NEW YORK I! CHICAGO 6 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | COLUMBUS [6 PALO ALTO TORONTO 7 
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MEETING 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Public Schools, 
Millburn, New Jersey 


in Your 


C ATHERINE was a potentially at- 
tractive eighth-grade girl who 
had allowed her posture, manners, 
and appearance to deteriorate until 
most teachers had to struggle not 
to show their annoyance with het 
Her schoolwork was of poor qual- 
ity when it was done at all, al- 
though from time to time flashes of 
ability were seen. At the time of re- 
ferral she was writing very morbid 
and bizarre stories which made het 
teachers feel that unhealthy trends 
were developing. 

Superficial appearances were cer- 
tainly no help to Catherine. She 
was unnecessarily overweight, with 
unattractive, kept clothes, 
uncared-for hair, nails, and so on. 
In manner she was disdainful, cyn- 


poorly 


ical, and evasive 

In the first interview, Catherine 
maintained that she had no per- 
sonal reason for coming One ol 
her teachers had suggested it, and 
since anything was better than stay- 
ing in the dull class, she came with- 
out protest. Since she indicated no 
specifi problem, it was necessary 
to explore some general areas. 

“How do you get along in 
school ?” is an obvious opener. 
Rather than the “fine,” 
Catherine said she did very poorly, 
and added that it emade no differ- 
However, it obviously 


usual 


ence to her. 
did—her whole approach to life 
was a defense against forces or pres- 
sures that she felt incapable of han- 
dling in socially accepted ways. But 
she was not contradicted. An effort 
was being made to accept what she 
said, at the value she wished to 
place upon it, and by implication, 
to indicate acceptance of her as a 
person. She had no idea of what 
she wanted to do after finishing 
which she expressed a 

and she responded 


high SC hool 
desire to do 
with mild interest to the suggestion 
that we find out what her real abil- 
ities were by means of some tests. 
When Catherine had her second 
appointment, she became very ego- 
involved in the testing. When the 
test items became harder, Catherine 
showed strong feeling, mostly of a 
self-deprec lating sort. She was not 
able to take a normal “I don’t 
know” attitude. Instead she would 
wring her hands, hold her head in 
her hands, laugh self-consciously, 


CHILDREN’S NEEDS 









fvan Busatt Studio 


Is there a CATHERINE 


Room? 


and otherwise give evidence that 
she did care—very much—about 
herself. 

Fortunately, on one test item she 
did exceptionally well. Because she 
knew she had done well, it was pos- 
sible to compliment her Compli- 
mentary designed to 
‘encourage’ her 
worked. They had to be recognized 
by her as justified, for Catherine 


expressions 
would not have 


had conflicting desires and needs. 

Like everyone, she needed to feel 
important and to be successful, but 
she also “‘needed”’ to be “dumb,” in 
order to justify in her own mind 
her lack of trying. This lack of 
trying was in turn the result of 
fear of failure, which was based 
upon feelings that 
she wasn’t much good anyhow. 

The tests and other interesting 
psychological projective 
tests encouraged her to talk 
about herself. It soon became pos- 
sible to conduct interviews about 
herself and her adjustment; and, 
with a sympathetic and accepting 
listener, she gradually found the 
courage to bring up many of her 
confusions about life and people. 
Many of the ways she had used to 
gain her basic psychological satis- 
factions could not be approved. 
Neither was it necessary to disap- 
prove. 

The counselor’s function was 
only to understand and accept 
Catherine’s feelings about her sit- 
uation and her behavior for the 
purpose of helping her accept and 
understand her own feelings. As 
she understood herself better and 
as she gained the feeling that she 
was a worth-while person after all, 
her attitude, behavior. posture, and 
dress all reflected her changed self 
concept. 

It takes a long time to change 
a basic personality pattern—more 
time and professional resources 
than any but a favored few schools 
possess—but help can be given by 
a sympathetic teacher who wants 
to understand the child and lets 
him or her know of her interest. 


long-standing 


devices 


Eprroniat Note: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments, Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor. 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en 
velope. 
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Do They 
COPY 
Their 


Reports? 


ROBERT S. JACKSON 


* USAN, you have a fine report 

here about dinosaurs. I’d like 
to ask you a few questions about 
it”’ remarked Susan’s teacher 
“What does this word extinct 
mean? You're not sure? How about 
carnivorous? Would you _ please 
show me the books you used for 


reference?” 
To her disappointment, — the 
teacher found that Susan had lifted 
whole sentences out of the reference 
book. It was even more disappoint 
ing that did not 
understand what she had copied 
Admonitions against such copy 
ing are _ the answer to this prob- 
lem. Chile intermediat 
and upper 
resealt h 


Susan obviously 


lren in the 
grades must learn meth- 
techniques of 
from 
reports are to be 


ods ol and 


ideas several 
thei 


Iwo plans are su; 


combining 
sources, 1 
their own. gested 
below. 

The first one is appropriate fon 
a fourth or filth grade, chil- 
dren are learning the rudiments ol 
report writing. Many of these chil- 
dren are capable of using only one 
reference and, in addition, thei 
ability to remember what has been 
read is not well developed. Not 
having had much experience with 
outlining, they probably need to us¢ 


whe r¢ 


the same order for presentation of 
material as the book. 
Special lessons on how to write 
reports are needed in preparation 
for the actual work. A working 
method is decided upon. Only one 
read at a time. The 
a marker; the 
learned 


source 


section is 
with 
writes on what he 
another section is read, the 


book is closed, 
child 
Then 
book is closed. 
ten down, and so on 
practice this 

Then the teacher explains how 
the child writes his report from 
his notes. An introductory para- 
graph and a closing paragraph are 
composed by the child and are used 
as first and last paragraphs of the 


notes are writ- 


Children 


more 


report. 

Now the report is ready to be 
proofread by the teacher and child 
together. Any illustrations, working 
models, or charts are prepared to 
be used as the report is given 

The child is ready to practice 
giving his report with a 
Then he presents it to the class 

For upper-grade children in sixth 
grade or above, the skills necessary 
for making an original report from 
need to be devel 


partner 


several sources 


oped. This is plan two 
The researcher 
paragraphs in his 


to read 
first 


is ready 
several 


source 


to write his notes. He 


with additional reference 
Now comes the job of combining 
unified 


the materials into a 


He writes a broad outline 
as four general head- 

paper for 
outline, he 
on it. 


having as many 
Using separate 
large section of the 

the title of the 
he copies his notes onto 


ings 


section 


book before closing the 
does the same 


book 
S. be directly 


report. the 
of his topic 


Cat h 
writes 
Then The 


these sheets 











| Your FREE bonus gift for 


| SHUFFLETTE. Indoor shuffle- 
| board game. Includes 12 ft. 


of paper, so that any information re- 
lating to one section of the report will 
at hand. 
then arranged in proper order, and 
report is written from the notes. 
Agi uin the child composes his own be- 
ginning and closing paragraphs, and 
since more than one source was used, 
a bibliography is appended at the end. 
skills which are 
writing good reports must, of course, 


indi 


be developed gradually. Many 
vidual lessons are 
each step of the 
on outlining, writing 
and abstracting 
paragraph are all 
ground 

The 


ing of satisfaction, 


sheets are procedure 


The se 
information trom 
important 


eventual result will be a feel 
and the power that 
necessary for 
ports and writing them well 


necessary to practice 
Lessons 
a bibliography, 


a 


bac k . 


comes from knowing how to write re- 





3,000 School Groups Used This 








Worcp Wipe Encycvopepia. 10 large volumes, 3200 


pages and 1000 pictures. 
children and teachers 
selling 50 Sales Kits. 


alike. 


Indispensable guide for 
FREE bonus gift for 





BONUS 
GIFTS 
EXTRA 


In addition to the money 
your group earns for sell- 
ing American Seeds you 
get a FREE Bonus Gift 
selected from those shown 
here or many others. 
Choose the gift you want 
based on the number of 
sales kits your group sells. 








ALL AsouT Birps. 24 large 
full color pictures for fram- 
ing or wall decorations plus 
160 page book of American 
birds. Your FREE bonus 
gift for selling 20 Sales Kits. 





Here’s Proof of 
Success from a 
School Teacher 


“We have just 
completed an- 
other success- 
ful American 
Seed money- 
raising project. 
It netted us 
$97.80 in three 
weeks.”” Mrs. Margaret A. 
Fuhring, 6th Grade Teacher, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 








Top SCHOLAR & MATH Mac- 
ic. Top Scholar is a world 
wide knowledge game. Math 


Magic promotes skill in addi- 


tion, multiplication and divi- | 
sion. Both given as a bonus | 
gift for selling 20 Sales Kits. 








linoleum strip, 4 pushers, 8 
discs and stencil pattern. 





selling 30 Sales Kits. 





3 Speep RECORD PLAYER. 
Portable 45, 78 and 33-4 
RPM. Volume and tone 
control. Wood case, leather- 
ettecover. Your FREE bonus 
gift for selling 100 Sales Kits. 


Money Raising Plan 


A NO RISK-NO INVESTMENT 
WAY TO GET *24 TO $400 


This SPECIAL OFFER has been the FIRST CHOICE of over 
5,000 Principals, Teachers and Group Leaders from coast to 
coast. It’s the quick, American Seed way to raise needed cash 
for school, classroom or group projects. A money raising plan 
especially designed for school-age children to use. Your group 
will find it easy to raise $24 to $400 or more selling American 
Seeds at 15c¢ a pack. Forty cents of every dollar collected is yours 
—without a cent of investment—plus your choice of the Bonus 
Gifts shown here and many more. Any Group, small or large, is 
eligible to use this profitable plan. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY & GIRL 


Get started now toward a big cash profit and Bonus Gift by 
filling out the coupon below for the number of students you 
want supplied with one Sales Kit of Seeds. Each Sales Kit con- 
tains twenty ISc packs of our best-selling varieties of vegetable 
and flower seeds. When the seeds are sold to family, friends and 
neighbors, keep 40% of the money collected for your share, send 
the balance to us. When your payment is received, we will send 
your choice of the Bonus Gift you have earned, plus A PER- 
SONAL PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL who has sold 
one Sales Kit (20 packs) of American Seeds. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TAKE THE RISK 


Mail coupon below and we will send your Sales Kits and complete 
details at once. Send no money—the seeds are sent on credit— 
there is no risk on your part as any unsold packs or Kits may be 
returned. The coupon must be signed by an adult . . . a teacher, 
principal, or group leader who will sponsor the sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 835, Lancaster, Pa. ¢ Our 40th Year 


CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Dept. 835, Lancaster, Pa 


I have__ttstudents in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit for 
each student. Each Sales Kit contains 20 packs of high quality, tested Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15¢ a pack, keep 40% of the money 
collected and return the balance to you, plus any unsold seeds in 60 days. 


Dt FS Ri ccemensaeenanns midibhbeansitkebaeemmndns 
Teacher of Grade... Prince. canane Adult Group Leader... 2... - 
Name of School or Group... dbase aeaddedeatnnee mem 
a OLE ee sane 
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RCA VICTOR and Book-of-the-Month Club 






announce a project of unique importance to anybody who ever buys 


A SENSIBLE WAY TO BUILD UP YOUR 
RECORD LIBRARY -at an immense saving 











The ‘RCA Victor Society of Great Music 
its common-sense purpose is to help serious lovers of music 
build up a fine record library systematically instead of haphaz- 
ardly. By doing so, they can save ALMOST ONE THIRD of what they 


would pay otherwise for the same RCA VICTOR Red Seal Records. 














MUSIC-LOVERS, in the back of 


their 
build up for themselves a representative 


record library ot the World’s Great Music. 


minds, certainly intend to 


Lintortunately, almost always they are hap- 
hazard in carrying out this aspiration. The 


major features of this new plan are: 


*K It is adaptable to the needs of every 
music-loving tamily; that is, the ultimate 
record collection can be as modest or as ex 
tensive as one wishes, and it can be acquired 


unit by unit, slowly or rapidly. 


RCAVICTOR 


ARTISTS LIKE 
~~ -' 

THESE WILL BE 4 » ¢ 

MEIFETZ HOROWITZ 


REPRESENTED 
IN THE 
FIRST YEAR'S 


RECORDINGS 


aad 


PIATIGORSKY MUNCH 


AaBLe 
6 a VRS 








* Because of more systematic collection, 
with the large membership expected, operat- 
ing costs can be greatly reduced, thus per- 
mitting extraordinary economies for the 
record collector. The remarkable Introduc- 
tory Offer at the right is designed, really, as 
a dramatic demonstration of this. It repre- 


sents a 45°%, saving in the first year. 


* Thereafter, by means of “record-divi- 
dends,”’ continuing members will be able to 
build their litetime record library at almost 
a ONE-THIRD SAVING. For every two records 
purchased (from a group of at least fifty 
made available annually by the Society) 
members will receive a third RCA VICTOR 
Red Seal Record free. 


* A cardinal feature of the plan is GuiD- 
ANCE. Where does one start? What works 


of music would be considered at least the 


v 


ae € 


RUBINSTEIN ANDERSON ANDOWSKA 


~= 


- ’'= 


REINER MONTEUX FIEDLER 
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nucleus of a well-balanced record library? 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose 
sole business is to determine ““must-have’’ 
works for members. This Panel is under the 


chairmanship of DEEMS TAYLOR, the noted 
composer and commentator. Other members 
include JACQUES BARZUN, author and music 
critic; SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music 
Director NBC; JOHN M. CONLY, editor of 
High Fidelity; AARON COPLAND, composer; 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, music critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle ; DOUGLAS MOORE, com- 
poser and Professor of Music, Columbia 
University; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, composer 
and president of the Juilliard School of 
Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, chief of 
the Music Division, New York Public Li- 
brary; and G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Pro- 
fessor of Music, Harvard University. Any 
work of music acquired on the recommen- 
dation of such a group certainly belongs in 


any representative collection. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 
FE“ H MONTH three or more rca Victor Red 


Seal Records will be announced and de- 
scribed to members in a little publication, Great 
Music, 


singled out as the record-of-the-month, and unless 


sent without charge. One will always be 
the Society is otherwise instructed (on a simple 
form always provided), this record will be sent 
to the member. 

If the member already owns the work in a 
satisfactory recording, he may specify that one 
of the alternate records be sent to him. Or, when 
ever he pleases, he is free to instruct the Society 
to send him nothing. 

For every record purchased, members will pay 
no more than the nationally advertised price of 
rca Victor Red Seal Records at the time (plus 


a small charge for postage and handling). 


PLEASE NOTE: If clesired, membership may 
be taken out not only directly, but through 


any authorized rca Vicror dealer. 

















classical records 








AS THE HEART AND CORE OF A 
LIFETIME RECORD LIBRARY 
BEGINNING MEMBERS WILL RECEIVE 


The Nine 
Beethoven 


Symphonies 


CONDUCTED BY 


Arturo 
Toscanini 


WITH THE NBC SYMPHONY 


CHESTRA 


IN AN ALBUM OF SEVEN 
12-INCH LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


FOR *398 


—plus a small charge for postage 
Nationally advertised price $34.98* 


THE SOLE CONDITION IS THAT BEGIN- 
NING MEMBERS AGREE TO BUY SIX 
i RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 





FROM THE SOCIETY WITHIN THE NEXT 
TWELVE MONTHS FROM AT LEAST 
FIFTY TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 
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RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music v43-2 MR ) 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc aan 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
ADDRESS 
Please register me as a member of 
CITY 
postage cl t STATI 


ths f t nade a th NOTE: |! 

v n de t 
DEALER'S NAME 
ADDRESS 


m the Society to maintair bershiy city ZONE STATE 
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Readability Level C Readability Level 0 











Peadatelty Level A 


(Starting reading level) 


< CA 


CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM ; 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa, 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher's Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 


definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10 


RAISE MONEY EASILY anduith Dignity 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754. 76th St., Chicago19, Ill. 























PRINT LORS AT ONE TIME i tT 
ee | WhePe ctures 
a 
—_ - Teachers ca ‘ art iteratu and history 60 
' ' th t f these lovely 
at 8, at UNLY TWO CENTS 
for i ort 
Por FEBRUARY 0 pietures on and about Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Longfellow, et 60 cents 
~ tt ) Th mplete set of 33 
PRESIDENTS pictures 
THE SPEEDLINER prints without r GGc. Every j " 
$ 50 ink in from 4 to & colors at one ‘ should have these sets 
time. Takes from post card to 8', 
& TAX x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind : : 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per Faster Booklets—8 pic 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from e tures—beautifully bound 
one master This machine is precision built-— - -— s . 
sturdy——eas to handle or store-——gives many I’ri ) cents ea or 
veers of — F service and is fully quaranteed. it thre r $1.00, 
is clean and 80 easy to use—even a child can 
perate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest ~~ . _* 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 56-page CATALOGUE 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and i with 1600 small ilustra- 
teachers throughout the country tie alt eomate pintuset, 
Write for free information today, George Washington . : , 
2 go aan Coen 40. mW THE PERRY PICTURES. INC., BOX 13, 
—_ = cts . st MALDEN, MASS. 











Send today for your copy of this brand-new Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. Recently revised, this handy-size cata- 
og fully describes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Aids. A posteard will do. Address: F. A, 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
CATALOG OF 
TEACHING AIDS 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSING 
THE ART SUBJECT 


NOEL WITH VIOLIN 


Painted by Gladys Rockmore Davis 


Tus picture will look familiar to 

our readers, for everywhere girls 
and boys are learning to play mu- 
sical instruments. This could be 
called a casual portrait, something 
like a candid shot taken with a 
camera. We can admire this dark- 
haired lad! 

His name is Noel Davis. His 
mother, Gladys Rockmore Davis, is 
the artist who painted this portrait 
in 1945. She let Noel take a nat- 
ural comfortable position while she 
worked. We feel that he has just 
turned away from the music on the 
stand for a pause in his practicing. 

Someone who studies violin might 
bring his instrument to school to 
demonstrate how it is used. Other 
members of the class can make 
quick drawings of the young violin- 
ist as he or she plays. Learn how 
much a violin costs and what the 
various parts are called. Find the 
names of the most famous makers 
of violins. 

Do you like Noel's red shirt? Do 
you have any clothing like it? 
Probably Mrs. Davis asked Noel to 
wear this gay shirt to have his por- 
trait painted because she wanted to 
create a happy atmosphere. Art- 
ists can make us feel happy or sad 
through their choice of colors and 
shapes. A warm rosy hue makes us 
feel good. Here it contrasts with 
its opposite or complementary col- 
or—green. Do you like them to- 
gether? 

How old does Noel appear to 
be? He was born in 1928. How 
old is he today? He has a sister 
Deborah two years younger. A por- 
trait of her with her dachshund ap- 
peared in this magazine in March 
1949. Find other portraits of chil- 
dren by fine artists 


Mrs. Davis has painted so many 
pictures of children that she once 
had an exhibit made up entirely of 
paintings of children with thei 
pets, toys, playthings, and musical 
instruments. Sometimes she paints 
children in advertisements for a 
pharmaceutical firm and signs 
them G.R.D. 

Can you find her initials or sig- 
nature in this painting? We do see 
some letters on a light spot in the 
corner. A music lover can tell us 
what great composer's name they 
spell. What is a composer? Do you 
know of any who wrote selections 
for the violin? Play a recording of 
violin music if you have a record 
player at school. 

The violin itself has an interest- 
ing shape with a contour of many 
curves. As Noel’s arms half encircle 
it they form a big curving crescent 
rhis graceful line causes a rhyth- 
mic movement of our eyes similar 
to the rhythmic movement of a 
waltz such as Noel might play. 

Does Noel seem to be a lad who 
would enjoy dancing, sports, and 
other active pursuits? His skin has 
a healthy glow as the light falls 
upon it. 

Is it the lightest part of the 
painting? What is? Perhaps Mrs 
Davis placed the sheet music near- 
by for contrast. Notice that the pa 
per curves instead of being flat am 
straight. It creates a white shapx 
against the green wall and it helps 
to reflect the light on the left sid 
of Noel's face. 

Only professional artists can 
paint like Mrs. Davis, but girls and 
boys can paint interesting likenesses 
of themselves, members of thei: 
families, or classmates. Would you 


4 


like to try it: 


THE ARTIST 


Y LADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS is one 
¥ of our most popular American 
artists. Her interest in art began as 
a little girl drawing her dolls. 

After her graduation from the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Gladys 
Rockmore worked as a commercial 
artist until she married Floyd 
Davis, a well established artist. 
They moved to New York where 
the children were born. 

In 1937 after more study of art 


in Europe and New York, Mrs. 


Davis began to exhibit and win 
prizes for her oil paintings. Since 
1940 she has also been most suc- 
cessful with pastels, which she han- 
dles in a vigorous manner using 
deep rich colors. 

Noel’s portrait was painted the 
year after Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
had been in Paris as war corre- 
spondents for Life. 

Her most recent one-man show 
was in November 1957 in New 


York 
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GAMES in 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


AROUND THE CORRAL—Grades 1-3 


Chis activity gives youngsters an opportunity to practice manipulating 
objects of various sizes, shapes, and weights. Objects such as blocks, 
crasers, boxes, beanbags, and large and small balls may be used. 

Children form a single circle, facing inward. The teacher shows each 
object to be used and the childre hn give each the name ol an animal as 
bear, monkey, or elephant. The teacher starts one object around and each 
When it reaches the teacher it is started again, 


child must pass it on 
This continues until all “ani- 


and the second “animal” is also passed 
mals” are moving. If an object is dropped, the child missing it must pick 
it up and pass it If one “animal” overtakes another, the one passed is 


considered capture d and is placed in the center of the “corral.” 


CATCH THE GOLDEN EAGLE—Grades 3-6 


One is 


Players are divided into two teams of equal size and 


Seven Indian clubs or other objects are needed for this game 
the Golden Eagle 
stand in file lines behind a given starting line. If group is large, or- 


anize two or more s¢ parate games 
Path of runner 





Diagram shows path ol play rs, Start | —» > > . 

and position of Indian clubs and —— it | 

Golden Eagle.) On signal, first per- po 

son in each line runs in path indi- \° Golden Eagle 

cated, and attempts to get the + + @s ~. 

Golden Eaglk Player who gets it o. 

first, scores a point for his team. —> —» —> -» 

If a te, no point is scored by ei- to re) 

ther side, Path of runner fy 4g a a o— fb Start 





KICK THE PIN—Classroom Game, Grades 4-6 

Circles of ten to twelve players each are formed. An Indian club 1s 
placed in the center of each circle One soccer ball is given to each 
circle. On signal, the players kick the ball in an attempt to hit the pin 
\ point is scored for each knockdown rhe first circle to gain ten points 


wins the game. 


NEWCOMB—Grades 3-4 


Players are spaced in two or more lines between net and base line. The 
players in the second line are staggered with the players in the first line, 
Each player on a team is given a certain area to cover on his 
[he ball is thrown over the net by members of 


The team catching the ball is allowed two 


and so on 
own side of the net 
one team to the oppone nts 
passes before throwing the ball over the net 
the ball before it strikes the floor on their side and then to throw it back 
If the ball strikes the floor in either court, it is a point 
Decide in advance how many points make a gam 


The opponents try to catch 


over the net 
for the other side 





f 4 Py 
_ _Net 1. Walking with the ball. 
[ q 2. Hitting the ceiling or side 
x” , ° °o 1 
“ x ' oO = walls with the ball. 
S x x ; o . ‘ }. Throwing the ball under the 
: x ' 2 net. 
' ; , 
= ' ° t. Throwing the ball out = of 
x x ' ° oO ] 
: j bounds unless it is touched by 





an Oppon nt on its way out, 
Penalty for a foul: A point is given to the opposite side 
Whenever a ball goes outside, it must be thrown in to a player on the 
side where it went out by a player on that side 
leaching suggestions: 
1. Instruct in the correct manner of throwing and catching a ball. 
2. Rotate positions on court at intervals. 
3. Encourage children to share the ball with their teammates and 
to back up a weak catcher rather than to run in front of him and 
catch the ball for him. 
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CRAYOLA’ 


ORNE 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 


HAPPILY OCCUPIED 
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SHIRT BOARD SHIELDS. Grey shirt 
cardboards look like steel— make per- 
fect “‘knight’s armor.”’ Sword, shield 


ee ee ee ee 


SHADOW BOX PICTURES. Stocking and 
other two-piece boxes make fine frames 
for children’s art. Paste drawing face 
up inside box cover. Cut a “‘window”’ in 
bottom of box and nest it inside cover 
to frame picture. Frame lifts out to let 
you paste new pictures over old. 





THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS 









and visor are quickly cut to shape and 
colored with crayons. They're com 


pletely safe for children to play with 


Ae Dw te 





CLEANING BAG COUNTRYSIDE. Save 
paper cleaning bags for rainy after 
noons. Spread them on the floor and let 
childrencrayon in roads, streets, houses, 
railroad tracks. Makes a perfect land 
scape for toy cars and trains. Binney & 
Smith Inc., 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 6 





'ia* 
BINNEY & SMITH 
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strument in the orchestra gives 


+ . Py 
Music Appreciation Made Easy HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER Wainy le al Tele tone 
you can hear two violins takin 


up a donkey conversation. 


\) Ge people belie hat clas Kangaroos What do you expect The graceful slow movements of “Cuckoo in the Woods.’—Jt is 
’ cal oj 


high-brow” music is a kangaroo to do? (Jump Which fishes and the shimmering sunlight on lazy summer day The quiet of th 
always serious and hard to unde1 nstruments play in the leaping music the water woods is broken only by the sound of 
tand. But today we are going to in this piece? Pianos “Personages with Long Ears.” the plaintive cuckoo. A clarinet off- 
hear—and I hope enjoy—some hich- Aquarium Picture a large aquar- What animals do you think these are? stage imitates the cuckoo; the pianos 
brow rmiusic that fur ium What does the music suggest? Of course. donkeys Notice what in reate the quiet of the woods 
(.arnil Saint-Saéns was born in 
Pa I ) When he 
I 1 nu - —_ 
bye of acl } t ! 
7 He studied 
! enh ra pu 
| { ! refused 9 
eso become nina - ts so easy to tell younger 
‘ | 1 bye read the ff: ¥4 , . 
( , ‘ \] ‘ nal . ae 


Pim 
et 


mA . 





( \l {, 
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— 
pul 
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i ul 4 
f A We 
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i What trument 4 
i I ‘ . . ty : , : 
' r} P "Very Personally Yours” e te Teaching Guide and oF yo, “Teaching Menstruation in 
inds roar he piano ay fe s 
. : ' , “ae Menstrual Chart a Grade School Wins a 
Hey and Roost Here we \) &. Planned for girls 12 Ne chy 3 
, “{ | a S : Community's Graiitude 
have tl isual barnyard noises, the Y and older, this 20- » | You can adapt this 
ichling of the hens and the crow = page illustrated bx ok. +f ict o flexible teaching quide _ This article which 
, IY Vv ' 
ng of the roosters, let gives a more detailed explana- 7 to any teaching situa- appeared in the Cath- 
tion of the menstrual function. tion. The large color chart on olic School Journal reports ar 
a . } it ested that . . 
. ’ © fact noser’s iit Helpful hints on grooming, exer- menstrual physiology is designed actual school experience. For a frec 
pe J . _ _ 
hat e necessary f cises, sports, social contacts. for classroom lectures. reprint see coupon. 
o hie me ( 
pt Ww te time that migt 
t be pent the wise Reme mbe 
i ire te Ly r ’ gic appreciation 
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iSSONS about coal. my pupils had 


White Mud or Black Diamonds? “i 


we arranged a visit to the furnace 


MARY ATKINS room, and discussed coal with th 

man who tended the furnace. We vis 

B' ACK diamonds? | qd rather Navy of modern r\ -minded childre n It ited coalvards invited speak rs to talk 

brite mud! s al amused s pretty difhcult to motivate learning to us about the subject examined 

oungster in my classrcon I was i bout an “ordinary” thing like coal samples, and made charts presentin 

troducing the subject of c art compared with the amusement of tele- uur information. Gradually. “ordinary 
of our geolovy studies) te 1 rou nm. But before we had had many coal” became less and less ordinary 


Today, girls mature much ear- 
. ° lier than they did years ago. We 
lV N about menstruation know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls who are now 10 
will menstruate within a year. 


7 zi Your students need your he!p 
* —before it happens. 
“THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION” 
by Walt Disney Productions 



















Make the job easier with these teaching aids 





The animated, sound and color movie, “The Story 
of Menstruation,” gives the explanation with dig 
nity and charm. This 16 mm. film explains, in 10 


memorable minutes, facts that can brighten a The booklet, i 

girl’s life-long outlook. Tells how and why men- “You're a Young Lady Now” = “7S 

struation happens and how natural it is . . . how 

good health-and-grooming habits every day help a 

girl achieve confidence—and comfort. know in terms 9 to 12-year-olds understand. Girls 
You'll want your youngsters to see this ampor- enjoy reading and re-reading this booklet which 

tant film. You'll be doing them—and their mothers —_ answers their many “‘growing up” questions. Order 

—a service. You'll find mothers grateful for the it in quantity so each girl may have her own copy. 

authentic, impersonal explanation you can provide , Before you undertake this teaching, you may 

with this motion picture. want to write parents a note explaining the need 

The booklet, ““You’re A Young Lady Now,” gives for this instruction. Or follow a method success- 

pre-teens added menstrual preparation. This ap- fully used to coordinate teaching between the home 

pealing, illustrated booklet drives home important and school . . . as described in an article reprint, 


highlithts of the movie—reviews all they need to available on request.) 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge 
from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX at 






CLIP AND Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. | -28, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film The Story of Menstruation.” 


MAIL TODAY! Day wanted (allow 4 weeks 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) . 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 





Also send the following copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
Physiology Chart Reprint of “Teaching Menstruation in a Grade School Teaching Guide 
Name School 


Please Print) 


a City webekinhines Zone State 


It wasn't long before local drug- 
gists reported that the demand for 
small bottles was definitely exceed- 
ing the supply! So many children 
were interested in displaying sam 
pl s of coal and coal produ ts. We 
prepared exhibits on numerous top- 


ics, such as coal-tar products, other 
coal products home uses of coal, 
industrial uses of coal, the origin 
of coal 

This latter topic nterested 
1roused, and motivated fin my to 
do a re illy thorouc! earch job 
I lis project as fi ill oO aq out 
involved the geologic | ry of 
coal with particula ittentiol tO 
fossils and evidencs 
of lite 

By the time our stu | 
over, it had entered into Enelisl 
compositions, arithmetic probler 

idins pre llin nad meus 
sage. ( ompout ! i 
as the first | ley liste |’ 
cents be ne Co l-conse ou on I! 
coal sal n th tow! nere ed 
proportion to the nt 
must have skvrocketed 

Gradually tl ful 
the phrase bla diamond 
realized. The cl 
io learn that coal wet 
form of diamond sut they also 


wquired the othe: 


even more important tl that 
coal 3 ol ri 
thar i! diamond 

| het ced that I 1) 
diamond had beer ! 
ored place on our d } 
the school mineral collection N 
too many davs bhelore he childs 
had que tioned it ! hit t thy 
at all Phat’s not a mineral that 
ist coal! had been the argument 
“7 agreed from the first tl it co 
was blac} fom told me ? da 
with a twinkl but | doubted that 
t was a diamond!” What ealtl 
of learning there had been! 

Thi black diamone establishe 
tself as a gem—for both livin 
learning: and the hu chunk of it 
outside om d ley yindow he 
came a true landmar} if all 


Helpful Free Materials 


Booklets, chart ind maps are 
available on request Prom National 
Coal Association, Educative il Dy 
vision, 8th Floor, Southern Bld 
Washington 5, DA 

Other ite ire liste Dek 
Bituminous Coal—P 1? 

as P re 6 m il 

mun Dept of the Interior, U.S 

Bureau of Min (sraphiec Ser 

ces, 4800 Forbes S | 

» Pa. Minn a t 

many u of coal 
Power bel {ti \ f 

sound 4) nn ‘O 

Western Railwa ( a 

Mavazine and Ad t 1) 

Roanoke \ i Pre 

portation, and 
B 
Bu is } Mop 

n color Keadu \ t 

(Compan 100 Pa 

York, N.Y 
Ci 
( 1 Carl ] 

Blacl nd white 

(Coal prod ict Koy ( 

pany Ine Public Relation 

Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
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he set VI proven in the classroom... 


Instructor Reduction © a new series of flash cards 


r Fractions 
rithmetic [iiinets . 
‘ 7 sila for learning and testing 


Cards arithmetic fundamentals 


veanrne ass ere vous 





am FOR 


cy 
‘ pnccess serene 


wtass . 
sess tao vor ae in middle and upper grades! 
wf . 





The Instructor Arithmetic Skill Cards 


Eractior 
I i t Ir e grouy proble he first This set develops the concept that even numbers are always divisible 
bn i ymbina of 3 through 10 with the three-number by 2 and p ibly a larger higher even number. The problems involve 
' ging f 1 1 16. The second . nprise ractions ending in 0, 5, even numbers, or numbers divisible by 10 or 
nbinations from 11 through 18 with totals f: 16 through 20. 11. Others are divisible by 3, 7, 9, 13, 17, or 19. 
' tion 
i na ingeme! ind imb bina ! th et pro- Drill with these cards will help children see that the reduction of im- 
pra th more difficult hor ntal addition. Number com- proper fractions is a form of division, and that remainders can be 
" range 18; th " hown as fractions. The problems have denominators of 2 through 7. 
»per Fractions ) 
- | 
| ‘ vy in | " i on combinatior Introduces the multiplication and division of fractions, and provides 
i i n using two processe n one problen he probler drill in changing mixed numbers to improper fractions. Common frac- 
ri ! gt 1, and 5 through 5 ) and carryin tional parts ('%, 4, 4) and the more difficult % to \ are used. 
Numbers by Fractions 
Pre le practice n two-step problem ' ving ibtraction. The ro introduce and provide drill in obtaining fractional parts of whole 
! ! i iltiy ng by 2 1, an through 5 x 9. Som« numbers. One set of problems uses the word “of” with easy denomina- 
of the 1 I it " n ir borr ng tors. Others use the sign “x” with difficult denominators. 
Fraction 
iz ‘ } an litiplication, and for introducing mpit Provides practice in changing common fractions into decimals and (| 
fra One 5 problems concerns d ions of 4, 5, and 6; th then expressing decimal fractions in terms of common fractions. In | 
oth 6, 7 ind 9 addition, some of the fractional answers must be reduced. 























 Penpepmemmeenions | & EACH SET. Each set consists of 24 problem cards, 6” x 9” in size, numbered 

; F. A. Owen Publishing Co. H in sequence, and a direction card. The front of each card presents 

| Dansville, New York ; the easier problem, the back the more difficult. The answer is given in 

; Pp the Aritl : the lower corner on the reverse side. Thumb cut for easy handling, 

x fee | : the cards feature large-size numbers and arithmetic symbols. The 

: 5 Three Nember Vertical Addition : sets are easily stored in the sturdy carton. 

: It Three Namber Horizontal Addition H 

rv seutuiete ten aoe Sebeneutten TEAC 'HING Sl 'GGESTIC INS. Each of the sets contains its own instruction 

; h ora bigs ocean ~onae a : card. Included on the card are the objectives of the set, full explanation 
: VII Reduction of Improper Fractions 8 of the type of problems and the digits involved, suggested pro- 

: ee . cedures for teaching and testing. The reverse side of the card lists 

: IX Multiplication of Whole Numbers = a wide variety of supplementary activities for the classroom. 

: X Common and Decimal Fractions : 

; ts CYanswer Pads, 10) Master "Ae ‘ THE CC IMPLETE PROGRAM. -acked in a strong storage box, the series consists 
: » peneinee ot Ooten o : of all ten sets with a total of 480 problems, 24 answer pads for 

S 5 man mn, pavelie te 90 dave : testing and evaluation, and ten master answer cards. 

: Enclosed is § , payment in full : 

: f f : Each Set of Arithmetic Skill Cards $1.65 The Complete Program in Storage Box $18.50 

: ‘ Medea! aa, 

: 1+5+9=| 8x5+9=| 21+3x2= | .5= | | L¢4l= 
f | } 0 _| $e | Pes 
‘ ' ‘ - ant a iL —__ \ 

3 Stat : 

Pe | 
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I As your class hit a midyear 

slump? Perhaps it’s time to 
try new materials and to vary your 
approach. For months, 
voice been teaching the new 
Dorothy Olsen be 


change. Buy 


hive youl 
has 
songs, so let 
teacher for a _ nice 
The Litthe White Duck (RCA 
Victor, WBY 62, 45 rpm, $.49 

then preplay it in private to get the 
mood of the song and notice how 
very clearly the clever words come 
through. The song should appeal 
to youngsters from grades three to 
six, although it would be handled 
differently for each age level. The 
children will enjoy the various ani- 
their at- 
and the 


mal sounds, and do call 


tention to the xylophone, 


use of the minor mode in the last 
verse, 

The reverse side features One 
More River to Cross, another 
song with clever lyrics. Here is an 
opportunity for fifth- and sixth- 
eraders to add more verses. ‘The 
animals go in one by one, two by 
two, to ten. Why not try to take 


them on to eleven, twelve, and so 


on? If you really want Miss Olsen 
to act as “teacher,” be sure your 
pupils hear the recording many 
times before attempting to. sing 
along. They can clap the rhythm 


while listening, then just clap on 
special words or numbers, then just 
then 
long 


sing the last line of the song 
the 
they will be able to sing along and 
entire number. 

materials, let 


just chorus, and before 
throughout the 
Speaking ol 


me call to your attention one of the 


new 


have ever come 
Folk- 


rpm, $4.25) is 


finest recordings I 
across. Call and Response 
ways, FC 7308, 35 
a thrilling experience in chanting 
with It is the 
kind of group activity that sweeps 


a leader and chorus 


your group along and thrills them 
with a real sense of wanting to par- 
tic ipate It is also the kind of ac- 
tivity that is successful only with a 
well trained leader. Theretore, the 
average teacher cannot handle the 
activity without the help of this re- 
cording. There are eight “songs” 
included, ranging from an interpre- 
tation of an African muezzin chant 
American chain-gang 
Do I sound “arty” for 
Don’t be misled. One of the love- 
liest chants is built upon the words, 
“Moon don't go,” and what Miss 
Jenkins can do to these three words 
is nothing short of The 
chorus part in the recording is sung 
by school children, and there are 
the ac- 
companying use of rhythmic instru- 


to an song 


too vou? 


poet 


also instructions given for 
ments (conga drum, maracas, tam- 
bourines, wood block, 
Here is a 
you simply must not miss. 
rhythmic children will 

more rhythm-conscious; nonsingers 
will begin to sing; nonparticipants 


claves, bells, 
recording 
Non- 


become 


and so on 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


will respond eagerly, and will love 


every minute, 


lhe 


season 18 


band concert 
the 
and many of your small [ry will be 
attending. Let’s hope they do more 
than just sit; help them to recog- 
nize at least some of the outstand- 


high-s« hool 


just around corner, 


ing instruments in a brass band. To 
help you, I suggest none other than 
the famous Band of America con- 
ducted by Paul Lavalle. The title 
song of The Big Brass Band 
RCA Victor, WBY 66, 45 rpm, 
$.49) has lyrics that most grade- 
school children would enjoy learn- 
ing, and a wonderful beat that in- 


vites marching. There 1S also a 
section that mentions several in- 
Struments, then illustrates with 


Children can 
pice olos, trum- 


characteristic music 
pretend to “play 
pets, trombones, and tubas as they 
mare h. 

The reverse side concerns Big 
Joe, the Tuba, and a more fasci- 
nating instrument for children has 


never been invented There’s no 
singing on this side, but plenty of 
chance to hear the big “oompah” 


horn play a melody. 
Speaking once again of new ap- 
proaches, have you ever tried hav- 


tell a 


It’s good listening practice 


ing a record story to youl 
] ) 
Ciass: 
for the girls and boys, and a good 
rest period for teacher's voice. One 
of the nicest collections is called 
Favorite Stories for Children, 


and includes such favorites as “The 


Further Adventure of Tubby the 
Tuba,” “The 500 Hats of Barthol- 
omew Cubbins,” “Peter Church- 
mouse,’ and “One String Fiddle.” 


the 
to six, and the record- 
RCA 
rpm). 
one 


All of these are excellent for 
erades three 
ing is a real bargain at $1.98 
Camden, CAL 394, 33 
Don't expect to play it all at 
sitting, and in order to insure care- 
ful attention, begin with a few 
quesuions 

We are becoming more aware ol 
the “gifted child” these 
high time, too! Are 
iny special provision for the “mu- 
sically gifted child’ Let him try 
Mr. Stravinsky. Perhaps your pu- 
pils can find a back issue of LIFE, 
composer At 
any rate, the recording 
Petrouchka and The Firebird 
Suite (RCA Victor, LM 2113, 33% 
rpm, $3.98). Use any of the “jack- 
et” notes that 
see what results you get. 


days, and 


you making 


and read about the 
purchase 


seem suitable, and 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
records, order frora one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 6, 
(eatalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 


these 


Reviews of new Records 











PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS 





Classroom-tested posters for 
learning the numbers 1 to 10 
in kindergarten and primary 
grades. 





Ten two-color charts with sym- 
bols, matching words and num- 
bers, and 20 small cards for 
new number matching game for 
pupils. Large 11° x 14” posters 
show dogs on both sides 

GUIDE 
BEGIN- 


included 








Instructions and a 
FOR TEACHING 
NING NUMBERS 
$1.75. 





LARGE ATTRACTIVE POSTERS FOR TEACHING 
ADDITION IN PRIMARY GRADES 














PICTURE NUMBER 
ADDITION POSTERS 


A colorful 15 poster set for 
learning the fifteen additional 
facts illustrated by groups of 
two through six on 11 x 14 inch 
posters including 10 small cards 
for pupil participation in tell- 
ing number stories. 


Instructions and a GUIDE FOR 











TEACHING BEGINNING AD- 
DITION FACTS included. $1.75 


PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS: 
























For teaching and display, a 
new basic color set of posters 
with animals showing the eight 
colors: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple, brown, and 
black. Eight posters on 9” x 11 

white cards. Eight small match- 
ing word cards for pupil partic- 
ipation. Instructions included 


$1.50. 








CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD.. INC. 
Oxford, Ohio 





MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please ship the following order 


for 
for 
for 
Name 
Street 


City 


sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 per set. 
sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 per set. 


sets PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS at $1.50 per set 


Zone State 
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OUR WORLD 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHIC 
WORK BOOK 


CUT OUT 


All About The PEOPLE 
The CUSTOMS and 
The GEOGRAPHY 

of the Nations 
of the World 


Each Nation is 


home environment. 


Here’s a world of fun 


rroce fry 


and knowledge for 


/ 


children—a lasting, educational 
children to learn, vivid ind accura t 


telly, he cu ° peoples 
top dioramas 
full, nat- 


tom and 


sembiing their own table 


mtains at least v cu it printed 


r f i4 foreign countrie by a 
Each Cut-Out 


ural colors ... easy to cut out and assemble on standards. Children can form 
miniature village scenes, family and home grouy Important facts, simply 
worded, are printed on the back of each figure. 

Help your children begin now to get acquainted with peoples in other lands 

kr t r home their native animals and pet . . how they live, 

dress, tra work and play. Teach them about Our World in this wonderfully 

a way! With each book a set of Instructions how to use the Work Sheets 

b re ts and a Quiz for the completion of the work. 

FREE/ —_ | EgnencnagR Ring apr SARS Se mpma er asim! 
> Fei g HENRY STEWART. Incorporated, 210 Ewlicott Street, Buffalo 3, WN. Y. . 
be sah nde ; Gentleme Please send N. American Indians China . 
; hes 71 a Hi 5 om Cut-Out E shin f Alaska Japan ' 
TEN GAT BRMRA) books as indicated. 1 |) Men israel ' 
aS ri ‘ . ue ii] ' lose § for Switzerland Arabia ' 
+ fi =i) ' vder at the rate Netherlands Africa ' 
. { $1.00 each per book France Australia ° 
Large 5 foot by 4 foot ' _ ae oe ' 
' ' 
MAP OF THE WORLD : ae : 
in Full Color owe : 
with your first order of 3 : City sene Zone . State ' 
o more) CUT-OUTS hae ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee een dD 


—-TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! camer yon SuPennce. 


$2790 to $8000 





rm . —~ For Fall Information Write 
“Rr dsl ° HIGHER INCOME BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 
| California needs 228 N. LA SALLE STREET 








e MORE SECURITY 





j . 
teachers experi- CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 









enced or not.| e MILDER CLIMATE Oe ay mr 
Experienced | @ IDEAL TEACHING A NATIONAL SERVICE as { pe reonatioed 
ervice for teachers 


\teachers often \ 
\. start from $5,000 
\ up. Potential of 
( _ $8,000. FREE in- 
*S formation about 
certification. 


CONDITIONS 


ind schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations 
Member NATA 
37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 

















Individual attention 
KEMP > No registration fee 
AGENCY \ Complete coverage 


since 1909 l 
Dept. B 481 M ket S! un F 









ALASKA 





COME TEACH IN 





for information write to 






Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 


> 5, Calif 





Juneau 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 
If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 
SOS Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member WN. A. T. A 


GUAM ROCKY IMT IEACHLES 
COME TEACH IN GUAM AGENC) 


For information and application forms 410 GUARANTY BANK BLOG., DENVER, COLO. 


write (Reguiar U. &. Air-Mall) CLINE Teachers Agency 


MR. JOHN R. TRACE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Director of Education 





C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 











ma 4m 
svmst 














Government of Guam Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
Agana, Guam, M. 1 $3000 to $9000 - Write us today 
We want ) qualified grade teachers 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Sete", Cote. We want 500 quale’ ere all West. 
ern States-Alaska at $4000-6000. Serving the Educational Profe n fk 6 years. 
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represented by a | 
little family in their | 


earning by DOING! | Give Reality to 


Arithmetic 
Problems 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Teacher, Clinton Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


prance. did not run high when 

my class started to study two- 
step arithmetic problems I assumed 
at first that the problems in the 


textbook would motivate my pu- 
pils, but few seemed eaget 

I tried to find the answer Re- 
cent achievement tests had shown 
that my pupils were up to par on 
the four fundamental operations: 


addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, and division. ‘Their days of 
eview drill further assured me of 
that They had learned to seek for 


hidden questions in other types of 
problems. Then why the lack of 
interest? 

I turned to the problems I had 
intended to assign for the next 
school day There | found the an- 
swer. My pupils had the ability to 
work the problems, but the subject 
matter was not realistic Lhe prob- 
lems were about shopping, but the 
prices and items were not those of 
the local 
children patronize. Somehow I felt 
that if my work 
some problems whose subject mat- 


grocery stores which my 


children could 
ter was related to their daily lives, 
this lesson chal- 
lenging to them 

And I was right! The next day 
I took to school the flysheets of a 
merchant's midweek canned- 


would be more 


local 
each mem- 
When 


arrived, I 


goods sale—enougch for 
ber of my class to have one 
the 


passed out a 


arithmetic period 


flyer to each child, 
the following problem 


proposins 


| 
“Suppose your mother hands you 


bill 


spend it for her on 


a five-dollar and asks you to 
bargains for 
ordinarily Tally the 


items you would purchase for het 


food she buys 


and give a reason for each. Then 
figure your change.” 

Already my children were enthu- 
Slastk They were working on fa- 
miliar ground. While they busily 


made out their own shopping lists 

different 
two-step problems directly 
the the blackboard, 
similar to those in the textbook 


each | composed spe- 
cin 


from flyer on 


To- 


vether during the next few days we 


This was just the beginning 
created our own problems from the 
lyer. Later, we obtained a bundle 
of ad proofs from the daily news- 
paper, 
ing our own problems, involving 
brands, and prices which we could 
relate to our everyday experiences. 

In so doing, children in my class 
better under- 
standing of the They have 
learned the true reasons for mak- 
Above all, by solv- 
ing problems whose subject matter 
them, they are 
other arith- 


have developed a 
‘why.” 


ing estimates. 
is meaningful to 


better motivated for 
metic experiences, 


and used them in construct- | 





Pencils- © 
See orxov- pearwwrns~soe 
like 
children- ‘= 
- = 


are 
different 


and " 
DIXON 
provides a pencil for 


each stage of the 


child’s development 


BEGINNER'S No. 308 
LADDIE No. 304 
TICONDEROGA No. 1388 


ATTENTION HANDWRITING COMMITTEES, 
TEACHERS: 


cils and outline of classroom procedure for 
teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 
write to: 


Handwriting Research Department — EDI-2 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


4 
; 
' 
' 
i 
' 

For FREE sample kit of grade-matched pen- : 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
1 


Keeney 





FEARON’S UNIQUE 
TEACHER AID SERIES 


New, inexpensive, time-saving booklets 
in the style of the Baited Bulletin Board. 
A maximum of illustration—A minimum 
of text. 

“Books sent on approval basis” 


Map and Globe Activities for 


Children ........ $1.50 | ) 
Simplified Paper Sculpture for the 

Classroom .... $1.50 | } 
Games Make Spelling Fun $.50 ( ) 
Blackboard Drawing .... $1.00 | 
How to Stimulate Your Science 

Program , $1.00 | ) 
Baited Bulletin Boards $1.50 | )} 
Well Seasoned Holiday Art $1.00 | ) 
100 Activities for Gifted Children . .$1.00 ) 
Making and Using a Chart $1.50 ) 
Matting and Displaying the Work of 

Children $1.50 | ) 
Let's Act the Story $1.50 | } 
Arithmetic Games $1.50 | 
100 Blackboard Games $1.00 | 
Creative Corrugated Cardboard $1. | 
How to Plan to Teach tne First Year $1.50 ( ) 
How to Meet Individual Differences in 

Teaching Arithmetic $1.50 | } 
Developing Moral and Spiritual Values 

n the Schools $2.00 | 
Arithmetic Learning Activities $1.50 | 
Teachers Craft Manual $2.00 | 
Audio-Visual Materials and 

Techniques $1.95 | ) 
Fundamental Musicianship for the 

Elementary Classroom Teacher $2.75 | 
Music Education in Elementary 

Schools $2.00 | 
Theme, Form, and Procedure in Writing 

Education Papers $1.50 | ) 
School Board Policy Guide scone & 8 


Check the books of your choice, fill out the 
coupon, and mail this convenient listing. 
advertising catalog supplied on request) 





FEARON PUBLISHERS 
Dept. H, 2263 Union Street 
San Francisco 15, California 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone . State 
Payment—Include 4% Sales Tax if in California 


Bill me 














———— Ee 

















Let's Lau h . Little Jimmy, returning from the a kindergarten group planning a wip A Sunday school teacher had just 
g first grade, came in the house and to the zoo. They were encouraged to read the story of the baby Moses’ to 
(Continued from page 1) shouted, “I can write! I can write.” earn the 18 cents admission price in- her class of small youngsters, and 
When his mother asked what he stead of asking their parents for it. when she finished she asked, “Whom 


We were discussing Egypt i : : : 
were discussing Egypt in our wrote, he replied, “How do I know? Later the teacher asked each child to do you think the Egyptian princess 


fourth-grade geography class. I I can’t read.” tell the class how he had earned found to take care of the baby she 

had just spoken of mummies when Bessie Hinton — the money. One five-year-old proudly found in the bulrushes?” 

Wilbur broke = excitedly, “Oh, I Cody, Nebraska announced: “I poured the soap into A tiny girl quickly called out, “A 

saw one on television. hey had it ; hee inten ™ lite alana ™ 

all wrapped up in r tape! How scarce the meaningful chores Frep F. Tomptin , Nora BRACKE' 
Doris Sinai — are for today’s children was shown in Huntington Park, California St. Joseph, Michigan 
, Burlington, Vermont 











Overheard during lunch hour at ——$—_— 
| school: 
" “We're going to Scribner during T T 
Teachers’ Convention.” Cc U => @ aia e hes U y L. to your 
“Scribner, Nebraska?” 
“TI don’t know what its last name 


| is.” * . 
. ° NorMaA OstTRANDER ’ —— instructional needs 


Gordon, Nebraska 





When the fifth-grade class in so- 
cial studies was discussing the 
mountains of the Appalachian Sys- 
tem, the teacher asked, “What well- 
known mountains in Pennsylvania 





are favorite Camp sites?” 

Diane spoke up immediately, 
“The Polkadots.” (meaning the 
Poconos 

Marcaret N. Curry 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Young America came home afte1 
school, entering through the kitch- 





: en door, and said to his mother as 
she was beginning dinner prepara- 
tions, “Mom, I’m hungry. How 


long before I insulate my teeth 
with some food?” 


Tom H. MILes 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Dickie, aged six, was seized with 
hiccoughs. He ran to his teache 
and said, “Oh, Teacher, I believe 
I'm coughing backwards.” : 

FRANCES BENSON combination unit 
{ Holly, Colorado 








In an orphanage where food was 
not skimped, a ninth-grade boy in- 
formed an office worker after eat- 
ing his noon meal, “We had pork 
— for dinner and I ate five 


oo SIMPLEX pre fab units 


Peekskill, New Yor by BECKLEY: CARDY 








The hot-lunch program got un- 
der way in our school for the first 
time. Three children went home The extreme versatility of Simplex units Your units are built in our factory — ex- 
after school and told their parents ’ 7 
of the good food they had at noon 
The little first-grader added, “And, 
Mama, even the cooks ate it.” 

HELEN BLACKBURN 





makes them a practical solution to diversi- actly to your specifications—and delivered 


fied chalkboard and mounting problems. to you ready to hang and use. All materials 
You can plan each unit according to your used are of proven, durable quality, 








Grant, Iowa classroom area and teaching requirements, Aluminum trims and chalk troughs are ex: 
Just a simple sketch with dimensions and pertly fitted to give a modern, trim ap- 
hang them to suit q . a , ; ( 
class height average materials indicated is all we need, pearance, 


TWO CORRECTIONS 
The project, “Mozart in Kinder- 





earten,” described in page 44, was re-hang later as class PLAN THEM TO FIT YOUR WALL AREA: 

carried on by Mrs. Margaret Seckl height average changes with enough with enough with enough 

and ree oe —" : k | » - CHALKBOARD CORKBOARD PEGBOARD — 
principal, Aobert Wnm, sent us Un (black or “litegreen”) (tan, green, gray) for object hanging typical ordering sketch 
article and so we gave his name as for writing or drawing for mounting 


author, when we should have used 
the name of Frances Guterbock. 
On page 49, Christine Turner 


Curtis’ words for the Lincoln song = - 
World of Music” Series, 1936, and | —_ 
are used with permission of Ginn 1904 no. narragansett ave. © mies 39, ill. 


& Co., owner of the copyright. 


for 50 years 


'a complete source of 


write for full details or consult your B-C catalog... 





books, supplies, teach- 
ing materials, equip- 
ment and furniture, 
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QUESTION: Why a Home Edition of 


DOLCH PLAY-WAY LEARNING GAMES? 


ANSWER: To let you give your class additional 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE AT HOME 


SERVICE BUREAU 
. 


PARENTS’ 





loday’s crowded classrooms place a severe burden on the teacher. The 
home edition of the DOLCH PLAY-WAY LEARNING GAMES can be of 
ereat help to you. These are Dr. Dolch’s own selections from his widely 
used classroom Aids-to-Reading and Arithmetic which lend themselves to 
teacher-recommended home use. Each game has careful instructions to 


parents to insure cooperation with the teacher. 


The Dolch Games are available in retail stores They provide a wide variety 
of READING GAMES to help children in deve loping readiness, in getting 
i sight vocabulary, and in learning sounding attack. The ARITHMETIC 


GAMES provide entertaining repetition of the fundamental number facts. 


Children of varied ability...the gifted, the average, as well as the slow... 


enjoy the Doleh Play-Way Learning Games. All get additional learning 
experience in subject matter you are teaching in class, and in harmony 
with vour methods. Each child who plays, at home, a Dolch Learning 
Game recommended by you, will in some degree relieve you for the ex- 


panston and enrtu Ament of your classroom program 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
PARENTS ...FREE TO TEACHERS 

Dr. Dolch has prepared a pamphlet, “The Play-Way to Learning”, which 
leseribes the games. It urges cooperation with the teacher. It provides 
a handy means for checking the games you may wish to recommend. A 
list of retail stores where the games are available is included with each 
pamphlet lhe coupon is for your convenience in ordering. 


THE GELLES-~WIDMER CO 
Dept. IH, 7530 Forsyth, St. Lowis 5, Mo 


Send free*, post paid opies of “The Play-Way-t Learning” 


for distribution to parents 
TEACHER 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
estricted to U.S.A 
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Filmstr 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


BELT AND THE BADGE-—single 
strip; color; produced by Education- 
al Productions, Ine., 625 Industrial 
Branch, Hillside, N.J.; $7.50 single 
strip. 

Participants in school patrel squads 
need to know the basic principles of 
traffic safety, and the behavior and atti- 
tudes essential for safety on the strects 
Details meet the standards set by lead- 
ing safety groups, and include problems 
faced by the squads how to handle 


then All grades 


CANADIAN HISTORY FILMSTRIPS 
— strips in color; 1 in black and 
white; produced by National Film 
Board of Canada; order from Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland St., Val- 
halla, N.Y., $5 each for color; $3 for 
black and white. 


The Story of Confederation is in 
black and whit Color strips give us 
Lord Selkirk, the Colonizer; The Story 
of New France; General James Wolfe 
LaVerendrye Samuel 
Champlain. Middle and upper grades 


Jacques Cartier; 


CANADA—TREASURE LAND OF 
THE NORTH—8 strips in_ color; 
produced by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
525 Main St., Belleville, N.J.; $28 
per set; $4 single strip; teachers’ 
guides $.36 each. 

Strips ar correlated with “Building 
Our Hemisphere social-studies texts 
published by the same company, but 
if used independ- 


they are also cflective 
ently Content include a elu ipse ol 
Canada history, handicrafts, and indus- 


tries. Middle and upper grades 


DAY IN KINDERGARTEN—single 
strip; black and white; produced by 
Herbert M. Elkins Co., 10031 Com- 
merce St., Tujunga, Calif.; no charge 
to California schools if reaction to 
use of strip is reported to the pro- 
ducer; $1.50 io other schools. 





A picture story of the kindergarten 
program of the Richland School Dis- 
trict in Shafter, California It shows 
children participating in various pro)- 
ects, and what kindergarten means to 
them For teacher-training 
meetings of the P.T.A., 
payers where support 
school program of this kind 


groups, 
or to show tax- 
needed for a 


DESIGN SOURCES — LIVING 
rHINGS—single strip; black and 
and white; produced by Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants, Inec., 2066 Helena 
St.. Madison 4, Wis.; $3.50 single 
strip. 
Source material on which to base de- 
ens for any purpose, and many sug- 
stions for creative design work of all 


types. Will stimulate indiy 
motis All erades 


idual de sign 


ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS — 6 


strips in color; series produced by 


Ips for the 


Classroom 


David Goodman, Ine., for Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1; $35 per set; $6.50 
single strip; correlated books and 
records also available. 

Part of a coordinated series of film 
strips, records, and beoks dealing with 
outstanding historic episodes. The ti- 
tles in Set 3 are The Panama Canal 
Lincoln and Douglas Years of Deci- 
Wright Brothers 
Marquette; The 
Middle and upper grades 


sion; Sam Houston; 
Explorations of Pére 


Pony Express 


FARM FATHERS SERIES—5 strips 
in color; produced by Long Filmslide 
Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El 
Cerrito 8, Calif.; $22.50 per set; 
$4.80 single strip. 

Five children tell about the work 
their fathers do as wheat, truck, fruit, 
cotton, and dairy farmers. Details will 
appeal to, and have meaning for, pri 


mary- and middle-graders 


GREAT LAKES TRANSPORTATION 
—single strip; black and white; pro- 
duced by Michigan Historical Com- 
mission in cooperation with Audio- 
Visual Education Center, University 
of Michigan, 4028 Administration 
Bldg., Ann Arbor; $3 single strip. 
including a manual. 


The Great Lakes have always been 
A visual rec- 
ord of many types of vessels from birch 


boats, and lak 


important in our history 


bark canoes, to ore 
steamers Manual contains historical 
details. Middle and upper grades 
UNITED STATES IN A TROUBLED 
WORLD—1920-1945—9 strips in 
color; produced by Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica. 
N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 single strip. 

Based on period from end of World 
War I to Japan’s surrender at end of 
World War II Problems of the de 
pression, effects of closer ties with 
European countries, and our increase 
part in international affairs are pre 
sented. Middle and upper grades 
USING GOOD ENGLISH—®6 strips 
in color; produced by Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14; $28.50 per 
set; $5 single strip. 

Effective speed is the result of a 
quiring good concepts of the English 
language, and how it is to be used 
Presentations are simple, graphic, and 


specifically designed for middle grades 


WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 
SET I1—4 strips in color; produced 
by Filmstrip House, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17; $20 per set; $6 
single strip. 

The very young scientist today has a 
keen interest in everything mechanical 
that is a part of his life These strips 
show him the importance of simple ma- 
chines such as levers, wedges, wheels, 
ramps, and screws. Children work these 
machines, and simple stick diagrams 
help to illustrate basic principles. Be- 
ginning science for grades 1 to 4. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” x 5” 


ecards and file alphabetically. 























Beautiful Fresh, New 


DANCES-G - Art ideas 
-AMESSONGS | Fwy to Use ue Instructor - 


Let 49 Dance A Marie’ 
HANDBOOK OF SQUARE DANCES | Teacher Maal 


Ed and Elsie Bossing Hand Book of | . neal 
Old favorites and modern a ong he U r 

| Always be ready with timely mate- 
variati Pp 00 | d . ; d ; 
ee aeeA i SQUARE rial .. . Seasonal and Holiday Proj 


OLD square vances | DANCES} | | is, Monieets. Teme Wines 

‘i *ictures, ackboard Borders, Room 

OF AMERICA, . E : : Decorations, Nature Studies, and 
: , rities. B 7 














Neva Boyd. Over 40 ( I x tHe Club Exchange column pupils’ letter. In fact, you might dozens of other Activities. Big Tim 
authentic calls. Familiar AR of THe INsTructror (see page 26 enclose a self-addressed post ard and Work Savings! Px 
eee GREENE. Heeem yg of this issue) vou will find names for her use in acknowledging re- Here's just a HINT of what YOU GéT! 
mended for educationa on ene Asctages te j 
and recreational programs ED nose and addresses of teachers of ele-  ceipt of your communication. 
eS eee mentary grades in various localities. After the initial contact has been Late Winter 
Each teacher is giving vou and your made between your two classrooms, i 





MOTHER GOOSE DANCES, children an invitation to exchange you may want to arrange a con- 


G. Smith. Dances for children in the spirit of 
ind sometimes sou- tinuing exchange of letters between 


childhood. Illustrations and diagrams $3.00 correspondence, ¢ 
Includes: 
































) , 2 : : > ‘ | . 
. venirs or samples. with her class individuals, but this is not the main | © Brotherhood Week Project, 
Let Sing How can — use this Club Ex- purpose of Club Exchange corre- . sul Genes ts tine 
RHYTHM & RHYME ROUND THE YEAR change service to best advantage ? spondence ; © Patriotic Blackboard Border— 
Deals with participation, movement and d ‘ Washington & Lincoln 
ing by child. Helps develop creative imagina After making sure that your pupils If you wish to have an item pub- 
“ag 7 — gece expressions and os are really intere sted in ke arning lished in oul Club Exc hange, pat- 
Let's Pla more about girls and boys in the — tern your notice after those already 
HANDB Y U.S. and Canada, help them pre- — published and be sure that a teach- } 
ange ed GAMES, pare a list of facts and things that er’s or a principal's name is signed dactieiinns 
N d v 00 of wid riety és oe : : " or : e 
ome :~ poe Po yer Rvcer: vtliogg ee they can share Things” might to the item Allow six to eight ° Pn Kind to Animals" Poster « Easter Card 
- - te - i f . arden Activit Mak Vv table Garden’ 
pane fl and intellectual games we be tiny sample s of local produc ts, weeks before expecting to see you! ° iow Gasket 5 Mashen"s tar Casa as 
post cards. drawines. snapshots, item in print. ( Notices are not pub- All units are full size, ready-to-use. Worl 
SCHOOLROOM GAMES. oa : * | I d 4, : ‘ } Pe Charts and Planning Schedule add greatly 
Neva Boyd. Designed to help teachers intr amps, or even tape recorainegs ISHeC In Our June issue, sO the at- to their usefulness 
duce "'QUIETPLAY $.35 Next divide the group into com- est you can send one is the first of SPECIAL t0 Ponta $9.25 | 
Available from your Dealer or mittees Have one of your rapid March, for the May issue. for only 2: 
be in . . ‘ . > ‘ OFFER Individual Portfolios $1.25 eact | 
H. T. FitzSimons Company learners on each committee.) Sug- The Junior Red Cross encour- | Se 
1 
Dept. 1! 615 North La Salle St., Chicago, | gest that each committee pick a no- ages group exchanges between . os 
. a Seite 29 one Se eae Macias aan cca Ga veewes, | 4 Ann’ Marie's: WORKSHOP : 
lice rom the ub Exchange anc SCNOOIS in various countries. H Dept. 128, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, til. § 
BE A READER write an informative letter that will your children want to correspond ‘ 1 enciose: : 
be submitted to you for final ap- with individual children overseas, | { pe pet ~ 4 ~~ a ‘ 
OF THE LEADER proval before being mailed to the’ write for information to the Inter- : | $2.25 for SPECIAL OFFER (Both Portf : 
: teacher whose eT is given national Friendship League, 40 ' ' 
Join the growing rank tal a. all oe, oS. on ’ 
g 9g s. A posta You might add a P.S., asking the Mt. Vernon Street, Beacon Hill, : aDponsss ' 
a mM or. ° 2 2 
card to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, teacher to send a post or if her Boston, Mass. The cost is fifty : ; 
. oe i CITY ZONE _ STATE 
. . I - - ~ - - ‘ 
N.Y., will enter your subscription. pupils are unable to answer your cents per name. hPa sere ir om TE 





What a boy and his parents 
think about arithmetic 
is important to the teacher. 
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The John C. Winston Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 


HS ya or ‘i. Van 
) methg An y Ann 
Co / of [P3Sino, we v he  — vef 


Pr Rio J, ty USe 


Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. : wohn ( ( Mach 
5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, III. Seer he: 
703 Browder Street, Dallas |, Texas KLtthty Cy, A 

"“(tla¢ 


190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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HEALTH 
SAFETY 
SCIENCE 


: 2m Living Today ‘| 


- 








Living Today pro- 


vides for th rough, 


systemat teach- 
ing of health, safe- 
ty, and science. The relation- 
nips between these three areas 


Children 


ly by participat- 


are clearly sh we 


learn inductive 
t Fach 


extra enrichment suggestions and 


The built-in teach- 


in ully im all learning situations 
lesson | 


ideas for things to do 


ers manual explains exactly what to do 


and how to do it. There are lo Mothers and Dads” 











sections which help bring the school and parents 

together on common problems 
BUIABInts ! ee P - - 2 ” 
“nes || Building Reading Skills 








A PHONETIC APPROACH 
TO READING 


READING 
SMILLS t| 





‘BUILBING ly 
| READING > | 


Anas | Fits any basic 


—< (BUILDING readers or 














system of 


BUILDING reading 


REABIAMG 


B M di neo 
Readin SREEES 
Skills isa IS \\ 


—_— = 
javueinwe 
READING 

SILL | 


ores ome ooo 


with emphasis m pre 7 - 





enting difficulties. The full-range 
plan featurm thie yhoneti ap- 


oach msures maximum results 


rom both individual and group instruction, 


The teacher is provided with invaluable 


information on methods of preventing read 


Buildind 
Readind 


nig dithculties identilvineg and removing 


re uu 








= Skills 





ind t reading 





es of individual problems, 
progress. There is a wealth of tea hing su estions. enrich- 
ment material, and specific techniques required on each 


level. 


Please send me information on: 
LIVING TODAY 
BUILDING READING SKILLS 


@ 1423 West Goodale Boulevard Columbus 8, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| NAME GRADE 

| 

| TREET NO. PUPILS 
| S E U 
CITY ZONE STATE 

| 

| McCORMICK-MATHERS 
| f 

/V\ PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
| 

| @ Box 2212 Wichita |, Kansas 

| 

| 
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Books 





for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


There are some very beautiful and 
interesting books for the youngest chil- 
dren this year. Around the Year, by 
Tasha Tudor (Oxford; $3.00), pictures 
the changes month by month with the 
artist's old-fashioned charm. “January 
brings us coasting, taffy pulls, and ap- 
ple roasting,” and on through the year. 
A companion volume to | Is One and 
4 Is for Annabelle. Ages 3-6. 


Who Is It? written and illustrated 
by Zhenya Gay (Viking; $2.50), is an- 
“Who is it you'll find 
Look down at the 


other charmer. 
on a country visit? 
ground where footprints are found. 
Who is it?” On one page are questions 
about the little animals. On the oppo- 
site page are the footprints. Turn the 
page for the answer. Will delight all 
children. Ages 3-6. 

Over and Over by Charlotte Zolotow 
with pictures by Garth Williams (Har- 
per; $2.75) has very beautiful pictures 
in addition to some text. It takes a lit- 
tle girl through the spec ial days of the 
year. A holiday book teaching about 
the different days and their sequence. 
Ages 4-6. 


For the slightly older children, The 
Farmer and His Cows by Louise and 
Richard Floethe (Scribner; $2.75) is a 
very interesting and unusual kind of 
book telling about “then and now” on 
the farm. Then the farmer milked by 
hand and had neighbors in for husking 
bees. Now with machines it is quite 
different. It is told with lovely clear 
pictures that have personality. Not on- 
ly will children love it but teachers 
will find it useful. Ages 5-9. 


A welcome addition to the nature 
books by Alice E. Goudey is Here 
Come the Beavers (Scribner; $2.50). 
Told in the easy-to-read style and illus- 
trated with charming pictures by Garry 





MacKenzie, in the same popular size 
with good type as the others, this is an 
especially nice story beginning with ba- 
by beavers and taking them through 
all their experiences in their struggle 
for existence. Ages 6-10. 

Going from the sensible to the ri- 
diculous, A Horse in the House by 
Maryalicia Crowell, illustrated by 
Leonard Kessler (Wm. Scott; $2.50), 
will amuse children very much. Jenny 
lived on the third floor in an old 
brownstone house in Brooklyn with 








neighbors who objected to her having 
pets, like a cat or a dog. When Jenny 
led a police horse up the stairs (after 
all, no one had said she couldn't have 
a horse), the neighbors capitulated 
Ages 7-11, 


An outstanding story for children 
from eight to twelve is Afraid to Ride 
by C. W. Anderson, master of the 
horse story and horse pictures. (Mae- 
millan; $2.75). Told in a straightfor- 
ward no-embellishment sort of style 
that is especially effective here, this sto- 
ry of a girl's and a horse's loss of cour- 
age, and their “coming back” together. 
moves the reader deeply. The author 
brings in a feeling of nature as well as 
horse lore. 


A book that will be espec ially pop- 
ular in California but will be loved 
by children and adults everywkere is 
Treasures of the Madranos by 
Elizabeth Howard Atkins (Parnassus; 
$2.95). On the way to Felisa’s sister's 
wedding, bandits steal what they think 
is the family treasure but instead they 
get Felisa’s doll, a present from her 
new brother-in-law. A_ beautiful story 
full of humor and sweetness, and a pic- 
ture of ranch life in early California 
among the Spaniards. Ages 8-12. 

The true story, Undersea Explorer: 
the Story of Captain Cousteau by 
James White Dugan (Harper; $2.95). 
the reporter with the expeditions, will 
be very interesting to those many boys 
who do not care to read fiction. Easy 
to read, attractively illustrated with 
photographs in color and black and 
white, the adventures of this famous 
aqualung diver make a really thrilling 
book. The introduction by Cousteau 
himself should be read. Ages 10-up. 


Two collections teachers will want on 
their desks are Let’s Read a Story, se- 
lected by Sidonie Gruenberg, illustrated 
by Virginia (Garden City; 
$2.95), and Favorite Poems Old and 
New, selected by Helen Ferris and il- 
lustrated by Leonard Weisgard (Dou- 
bleday; $4.75). Mrs. Gruenberg’s col- 
lection of stories and verse is for the 
youngest, and ranges from Wanda Gag 
to Phyllis McGinley. It is a large at- 
tractive book to “read to” rather than 
for children themselves. Helen Ferris 
has spent years collecting the poems in 
her quite enormous collection of 700. 
It is divided according to children’s 
interests. It will be very useful. Ali 
ages. 


Parsons 


See page 105 for addresses of publishers. 











Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


“The complex task of teaching a 
child to read calls for the utmost co- 
operstion between parents and teachers 
in order that one does not undo the 
work of the other to the detriment of 
the child,” declares Dr. Margaret B. 
Parke, author of two new reading 
books, My First Book to Read and 
My Second Book to Read (Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc.; $1.50 each). These books 
are designed for either home or class- 
room use and contain 
help teachers and parents coordinate 
their instructions with 
The first book contains poetry for read- 
Both suggest activities 

hearing, and 


suggestions to 
school lessons. 
ing readiness. 


such as 
words; finding words that look alike; 


seeing, saying 
and hearing how words begin and end. 
The child is also encouraged to cre- 
ate stories of his own and to read them. 
Why not examine these books and then 
show them to the parents? 


Are you one who feels that children 
must learn how to read social studies? 
You will 
style, the directed reading helps, the 
word study, and maps and illustrations 
in Building Our Hemisphere (Scrib- 
ner Social Studies Series), by Clyde B. 


welcome the conversational 


Moore, Loretta Klee, and Sallie B. 
Marks (Scribner; $3.40). The book has 
been written to give girls and boys an 
acquaintance with peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including Canada, the 
West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America. The content is well selected, 
and activities at the end of each chap- 
ter offer challenge to the superior as 
well as the slower learner. 


If you've been looking for an inclu- 
sive book explaining why we need to 
eat, what food is composed of, how we 
digest it, and what it does for us—this 
is it! In Your Food and You by 
Herbert S. Zim (Morrow; $2.50), some 
of the often heard questions children 
ask are answered, such as “Why do we 
have to eat this?” “How many calories 
are in this?” “Why should I eat a good 
breakfast?” “What minerals should my 
food contain?” Each discussion is high- 
lighted by excellent charts, pictures. 
and tables. Upper-grade students will 
find this a rich source for their health 
course, and intermediate-grade children 
with good reading ability can find many 
answers about food. Interesting com- 
ments on the mental and social side of 
eating are discussed. 


Professional Books 


How would you like an “armchair” 
visitation to second grades all over the 
country? Visualize what goes on day 
after day in these classrooms by reading 
The Second Grade Log (‘Denison & 
Co.; $4.95), by Mary J. Ellis, Pearl K. 
Esko, and Lillian D. Carlson. As you 
browse, jot down the many interesting 
things that can be done in the morning 
opening period in science, in numbers, 
in writing and spelling, in rhythm and 
other 


education, and areas 


classroom 


physical 
Compare your 
with the activities given in the log, note 
the flexibility of the program, the se- 
quential learnings, the time given to 
pupil evaluation and planning. Songs, 
games, poems, books, filmstrips, as well 
as methods of presenting them, are list- 
Borrow this from the 


procedure 


ed in the index. 
library for preview, and as you relax in 
your favorite corner, look in on many 
interesting activities. 


I've had occasion to observe teachers 
children who 
or who 


working with spastic 
could move only their eyes, 
could respond only by a nod of the 
head, not having enough coordination 
to handle a pencil or form words. Yet 
both teachers and the children seemed 
interested. F. Eleanor 
Schonell in Educating Spastic Chil- 
dren (Philosophical Library; $6.00) 
reports studies of the work done with 
these children, noting the increasing 
public interest, and reporting on what 
studies give as answers to the queries, 
“Is it inherited?” “Are they intelli- 
gent?” “Are these cases confined to a 


happy and 


certain income group?” “Do 
overprotect them?” “Which is the most 
common form of disability—marked 
disability of the hands, speech impair- 


parents 


ment, motor coordination, acute sen- 
sory impairment?” The author describes 
an experimental curriculum for spastic 
children, pointing out that they enjoy 
and can attempt activities enjoyed by 
normal children such as reading, writ- 
ing, stories, dramatizations, nature 
study, news periods, and art and hand- 
work. Methods of teaching vary widely 
according to specific disabilities but it 
is clearly shown that spastic children 
can learn and should have the oppor- 
tunity to do. 


According to the writer, there are in 
reality three Americas—America the 
land, America the people, America the 
promise. In this collection of prose and 
poetry entitled America, America, 
America, selected by Kenneth Seeman 
Giniger (Franklin Watts; 
selections you know and love already 
Song,” “Columbus,” “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” “Monroe Doctrine.” 
“The Gettysburg Address,” and others. 
There are also newer selections, lead- 
ing the reader through the later days 
of our development, through the po- 
ems of Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, 
Archibald MacLeish, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, and others, even to the famous 
“The Winning of Freedom” by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. You will find a great 
deal of personal pleasure in reading 
this volume as well as having it as a 
reference book. 


$2.95), are 


“Warrior's 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 





AN EXCITING NEW KIND OF WORK BOOK 


That will not wear out... is never used up or filled in! 


Vis-Ed WORD-EASE Work Book 


Here is a unique Work Book that 
can be used every day, yet it is 
never used up . . . always remains 
fresh and ready for reuse. You'll be 
amazed at its innumerable uses and 
pleased with the added interest and 
help it provides your pupils. 
WHAT MAKES WORD-EASE 
WORK BOOKS SO EFFE¢ 
TIVELY DIFFERENT? A num- 
ber of large, precut plastic letters 
of the alphabet in manuscript style 
are included with each Work Book. 
Fhese plastic letters adhere without 
glue to special acetate coated pages 
in the book, and are easily removed 
for use over and over again. Your 
pupils benefit by seeing, feeling, 
and doing. This multiple sensory 
action is most effective, yet requires 
no special preparation on the part 
of the teacher. Use WORD-EASE 
with phonic, spelling, reading, or 
sentence building exercises! 


Special Introductory Offer 


A STARTER PACKAGE 
The Starter Package Contains: 
12 WORD-EASE Work Books 
1 Free WORD-EASE Work Book for Teacher 
13 WORD-EASE Work Books in all for only $10.00 





A WORD-EASE WORK BOOK contains: 


© 88 large precut plastic letters in manu- 
script style. Vowels are red and con- 
sonants bive. Letters are scaled to size 
and are 1%” high. 

@2 acetate coated pages, 8,” x 11” 
each, for working exercises. 


2 acetate coated pages, 31,” x 11”, 
for storing letters when not in use. 


17 suggested exercises colorfully illus- 
trated. These are so well defined that 
pupils can work without teacher 
supervision. 


1 Examination Copy of WORD-EASE @ $1.00. (For examining before placing Class order) 


$10.00 


Postage Paid 


ZONE 


STATE 


i 
| Rush Today the following: 

| STARTER PACKAGE 

| 12 Word-Ease Books plus 1 Free Copy for teacher 
| Examination Copy ( $1.00 Postage Paid 

NAME 

| ADDRESS SCHOOL 

| city 

| |_| Send further information about large quantity orders. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
POSITION 4% 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now, for the first time, the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! With these new Bremner 
Musical Multiplication Records you 
can make multiplication a game. And 
give your class a welcome change from 
monotonous routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drums and clari- 
net lead the drill ina gay, spirited tempo. 
Because children habitually memorize 
the records they play they quickly mas- 
ter the multiplication tables with these 
new records. Slow students can be 
brought up to class level by playing the 
records for themselves, 

The set of Bremner Musical Multipli- 
cation Records consists of five double- 
faced records—one table on each side. 
There is a musical quiz game for each 
table. Everyone in the class will have 
fun trying to “beat the man on the rec 
ord” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are available only by mail—can 
not be purchased in any store. You 
take no risk. If not delighted after five 
days trial, return them for full refund. 
Complete set of five double-faced rec- 
ords only $9.95. Records seat postpaid 
Available in either 45 RPM or 78 RPM record 


speeds. Please specify your choice. 
2 OS an ae ae Ge Oe OS Oe oe Ge oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. R-87, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
Please send me a set five Multip! 
Table Records. J understand if I am 
lighted with this new w of teaching tables 
by setting them to musi I can retu the 
records within five days fur full ret l 


ation 


© $9.95 enclosed 


© School purchase order enclosed, 
O 45 RPM © 76RPM 
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Can Be Fun! 


As chairman, I began scouting 
for free teaching materials avail- 
able from sources other than from 
the local, county, and state Dental 


Associations In about three weeks 


boxes and packages he ram arriving 
The contents were evaluated and 
segregated, according to grade lev- 

el, into kits for each teacher 
All visual aids pertaining to den- 
t! learni ( Th | : tal health in the county library 
desis oe better were previ wed. Films, recordings 
| ind ode! hicl ild | t en 
HI fourth grades in our county schools rich the program were booked fo 
NI ! nt was t ork on the this particular week [hese mate- 
NOM I | rit » i ol I tee concerned with den- ! ls were listed on a check-out 
| oO | \ ite i nu sheet or chart and made available 
Ir ler to start the ball rolling, from the teachers’ workroom for 
| health celebra- ise throughout the school during 

the prin- the weeh 

his consider- Through the cooperation of our 
| tarted As a tions Through principal and the nurse, contacts 
cl t hool hat ind cor rsations were made with toothpaste and 
| elect to count r teacl ver the coffee toothbrush companies regarding 
! ttee 1 . bot writ ip k ca nit fire and won toothpast and toothbrushes lor 
Ith materials to be used in th ipproval each child in the school. A dentist 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


the series for grades 1-6 


which proves that LEARNING TO USE 


ith : k eee 
arit ee ee ARITHMETIC 


Teaching Dental Health 





ee Sere Plans, ideas, and suggestions for 
, es 7 7 

eacher, Grade 4. Roosevelt School, 

McKinley-Roosevelt Unified District, 

Fresno County, California Senta Health Weel 


was asked to speak in an assembly 
program. Another dentist was will- 
ing to examine the teeth of all the 
first-grade children 

4 teachers meeting was held 
four weeks in advance of Dental 
Health Week Iwo county con 
sultants and the s hool nurse served 
as resource persons, adding thei 
Suyvecstions to the plans The agen 
da tor this meeting had been pre 


pared and placed in the hands o 


f 
each teacher three days before thi 
meeting. Thus everyone had an op- 
portunity to think about the plans 
and to make additional suggestions 

At this meetin: the compiled 
dental teaching kits were prese nted 
to each teacher. Matters requirin: 
group decision were settled 

Many activities were carried out 
during Dental Health Week, but 
here are several highlights of the 
week 

1. A kick-off program presented 


b ) ils o Continued on page 1l1i 
y pup I : 























GUNDERSON @ HOLLISTER @ RANDALL @ URBANCEK @ WREN @ WRIGHTSTONE 


This series offers— 


solving... adequate attention to the interpretation of answers... 


children. 


> A professional book devoted entirely to grades 1 and 2. 





A unique The two-part TEACHERS EDITION consists of — (Part 1) A 
Teachers Guide, paralleling the pupil's text page-by-page; (Part 2) 

TEACHERS a pupil's textbook with answers overprinted. The looseleatf bind- 
EDITION ing of the TEACHERS EDITION permits any arrangement of 


materials the individual instructor desires. 


TH AND PANY Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
| t Atlanta 3, Dallas | Meme Office: Benen 16 


P Simple effective presentations . .. ample drill . . . comprehensive treatment of problem- 
a thorough testing program. 


> A complete set of filmstrips for each grade ... manipulative materials for each grade in 
a workbook correlated with each text... a wealth of enrichment activities. 


& Provision for individual preferences among teachers as well as individual differences among 
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How our “automated housewife” 


protects the quality of 7-Up 


Your 7-Up bottling plant rivals today’s 
modern kitchen in cleanliness. The mechan- 
ical marvel shown here, for example, washes 
360 bottles a minute in solutions that leave 
each 7-Up container chemically and bacteri- 
ologically clean. 

No dish at home ever received better 
treatment. That’s one reason why you can 
drink safely right from the 7-Up bottle... 


and another reason why every sip of 7-Up is 


uniformly delicious, refreshing, wholesome. 

Such conscientious control extends 
through every phase of 7-Up production. 
Bottles are filled and capped by immaculate 
stainless steel machines immediately after 
their thorough washing. At every step of the 
way we've established sanitary safeguards 
that protect the quality of 7-Up. 

Seven-Up ... the pure, wholesome “All- 
Family Drink”, 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 
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Make the teaching of MUSIC 
a more pleasurable experience-- 


A delightlul son 

and harmonies 
ACTION 

Original 


sing, act oul or 


expre 


Each set contain 


23 original and 
out rhythmical 
and games for p 


ACTION SC 


A charming act 


struction book 


easily and Qu 

type with acc 

suitable for stu 
high 


Gentlemen 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
+) | 





MILLS MUSIC, INC. 





basic instruments. Also 


itive songs and games for the youngster to en 


* for EAST 
VALENTINE’S DAY «+ 


SING A SONG OF ACTION 


LET'S SING SCHOOL 


s designed to teach Square Dancing 


ompanying diagrams, this 


Please send me the publication indicated: Dz: 


CREATING MUSIC 
WITH CHILDREN 


by Alice M. Snyder 


Classroom Teachers, Attention:+Here is the book 
that shows you how to teach your own music. All 
elementary teaching are 
practical and easy-to-understand 
ns for teaching songs, melo- 
reading and sing- 
so contains an invaluable 
e material and teaching 


the problems of music 
answered in this 
book. Helpful suggest 
dy and thythm 
ng games are included. A 


nstruments. music 


listing of rec ordings, sour 






aids $2.50 
SING AND STRUM 
by Alice M. Snyder 
g book which includes teaching of the autoharp, harmolin and other 
ontains easy-to-sing descants and easy-to-play rhythms 
$1.25 


SONGS for Special Occasions by RUTH NORMAN 


oy actively. Fun to 


sund. Used in school systems throughout the country 
S$ sim of more songs 

ER + CIRCUS-TIME +* HALLOWEEN + CHRISTMAS 
LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY + 
WASHINGTON’'S BIRTHDAY +* THANKSGIVING 


$.50 each collection 
More RUTH NORMAN Action Songs 
SING AND DO 


play 4 yearr 


progressive songs to act Descriptive melodies, easy-to-play, with 
ly through finger-plays suggestions for dramatization For pri- 
re-school kindergarten mary and grade school 


$1.00 each co! 
ING PLAYLETS with Narration by RUTH NORMAN 
'§ HARDY WIEDER 


THE ELVES AND 
va THE SHOEMAKER 


ection 


on song playlet for 


ous ages. Effective for all kinds of sing The beloved fairy tale with a modern 
ing groups $1.00 hyming 5 setting and enchanting 
, action song For assroom, stage, or 
heme $1.06 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
All the delight, pathos, and mysticism of the famous story is 
der cted by melod act ns gs and rhyming prose $1.00 
LET'S PLAY TOGETHER SING OR PLAY 
for Rhythm Band SIGHT READING FUN 
Well-known songs for rhythm instruments by Carl W. Vandre 
and piano accompaniment. Includes parts Jutstanding book for unison singing 
for Bells, Triangle, Rhythm Sticks, Wood and instruction in symphonet, tonette 
Block, Tambourine, Cymbals and Drums song-flute or flutophone. Thoroughly en- 
Separate books available for Tenor vable for the entire vr 75¢ 
Bar ° Plectrum Gu tar Violin and « . 
Hawaiian Guitar $1.00 each book 
SQUARE DANCE RECORD ALBUM 
by Stella Gersuk 
This album of two 10” records and ustrated in 


kly Printed in clear easy-t read 
album 
Jents | mie mary the ugh un 


Price $3.00 (complete 
NOTE AND STAFF SET 


flats w adhere to the 


Plastic 
flocked staff board as | 


sharps and 
ng as de ed. Any combi 


notes 


nation is possible. 5! plast pieces and treble and 
bass flocked board $2.50 
ee ae ae oe ee ae = CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK ————————~—- 
Quan Price Quan Price 

Creating Music with Children $2.50 Let's Sing School $1.00 
Sing end Strum 1.25 The Elves and the Shoemaker 1.00 
Action Songs Rumpelstiltskin 1.00 
for Enster 50 Let's Play Together 
Circus-Time 50 Piano 1.00 
Helloween 50 Tenor Banjo 1.00 
Valentine's Day 50 Plectrum Guitar 1.00 
Christmas 50 Violin (Mandolin) 1.00 
Lincoln's Birthday 50 Maweiien Guite 1.00 
Washington's Birthday 50 . ngs 
Thanksgiving 50 Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun 75 
Sing A Song of Action 1.00 Square Dance Record Album 3.00 
Sing and Do 1.00 Note and Staff Set 2.50 


ZONE STATE 


1619 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Club Exchange 





THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. It is 


dé finitely offered for EXCHANGE of cla 


ss letters or tape recordings, not ONE- 


WAY correspond nce. All letters received within six weeks follow ing publica- 


tion of your reque st hould he answere 

can possibly answer, please write these 
] 

We are unable t upply the names o 


g address 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 


Items should give compl 


Illinois._My fifth-erads 


exchange letters 


pupils de- 
sire to photographs, 
cards, and souvenirs 
United States 
lo« ated 
t twenty- 


Missouri. 


scrapbooks post 
with other schools of the 
and foreign countries. We are 
on the Mississippi River abou 


five miles north of St. Louis 


There is a great deal of history about 
the city in which we live rhe Illi- 
ni Indians and Osage Indians once 
roamed this area. Many legends are 
told about these tribes Address mail 
to: Mrs Betty Burt, McKinley 
School, 121 West Elm St Alton, Il 
linois. 


lowa.—My fourth-grade class would 
like to correspond with other fourth- 


na small com- 


grade pupils. We live 
munity in the 
lowa, and would 
children in other sections of the Unit- 
ed States or from foreign countries 
Address: Mrs. Herbert Pollock, Spring- 
ville Consolidated School 


low a 


rich farming section of 


enjoy hearing from 


Springville, 


Kentucky.—The fifth grade of St. 
Creek School would like to exchange 


letters with other school children of 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico Central 
America, and Hawaii. Our school is 
located in the southeast mountains of 
Kentucky Address Mrs Audrey 


Sharpe, Pineville, Kentucky 

Missouri.— The fifth grade classes of 
Westridge School would like to corre- 
spond with boys and girls from all the 
states and from foreign countries. We 
are living in a new housing project in 
a suburb of Kansas City. We were in 
a tornado on May 20, 1957. Our high 


school was torn down and some of our 


grade schools were damaged. Address 
all correspondence to Mrs. Alma 
Thornbrugh, 11402 Palmer, Heckman 
Mills, Missouri 


fifth grade of the 


School wishes 


Missouri.— | he 
High Ridge Elementary 


to exchange letters with fifth graders 


in the United States and in other coun- 
tries. We can tell you about our state 
of Missouri, the Ozark Mountains, and 
the Mississippi River. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mr. Cecil W. Bailey, 


Box 87, House Springs, Missouri. 

New Mexico.— Th: 
pils of grades four through eight would 
like to correspond with pupils in the 
United States. We are situated in a 
cotton and cattle country in the 
corner of New Mexico 
dress mail to: Miss Sarah E 
Box 923, Rodeo, New Mexico. 


twenty-four pu- 


south- 
Ad- 
Baker, 


western 


New York.—My thirty-two  fifth- 
grade pupils wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, cards, and souvenirs with oth- 


er fifth-grade children in other states 


and foreign countries. We live in a 
rural resort area, eight miles from 
the Delaware River and the Pennsyl- 


Vania border Address all correspond- 
Mrs. Gladys Murray, Central 
School, Eldred, Sullivan County, New 


York. 


ence to 


New York.—I should like to have 
Wilkinson School listed in Club Ex- 
change. We are a district school op- 


mail than you 


d. If you receive more 
schools to that effect. 
f individual pen pals 


s and be signed by the teachers them- 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


erated by the Rome city system. We 
grades, and twenty-one pu- 
pils, and we surely could write some 


Mrs. Mabel 


have six 


letters Address mail to: 
Jones, Box 74, Remsen, New York 
North Carolina.—My forty seventh 


graders would exchanging |let- 
ters with seventh-grade pupils in other 
foreign lands. Address all 
Lewellyn David, Old 


Route 4, Whiteville, 


enjoy 


States and 


mail to Mr 
Dock School, 


North Carolina. 
Oregon.—My fifth-grade girls and 
boys would like to exchange letters 


with other children. We have prepared 
packets of post cards, folders, speci 
other interesting 


Thess 


mens of rocks, and 


things about our state and city. 


we will send in exchange. Address 
Mrs. Eunice Stovall, Morrison School, 
Dallas, Oregon 

Saskatchewan.— My fourth- and fifth- 


grade pupils would like to correspond 


and exchange items of interest with 
pupils in Mexico, the United States, or 
Canada. Our school is located in the 
capital city, Regina. Address all mail 
to: Miss M. H Dolan, Holy Rosary 
School, 1l4th Avenue, Regina, Sas 


katchewan, Canada 


Virginia.— My fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters, picture cards, and 
souvenirs with fifth-grade children in 
other states and in foreign countries 
We live in southwest Virginia near the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Address all 
mail to: Miss Lucille Jackson, Cen- 
tral Elementary School, Pulaski, Vir- 


ginia. 


thirty 
exchange 


Washington.—My class of 
fifth-eraders would like to 


letters and packages oft native speci 


mens with other fifth grad¢ rs We live 
on an island in Puget Sound. Address 
all correspondence to Mrs. Rankin 


Wilkes School, Rolling Bay, Washing- 


ton. 


West Virginia.—My fifth-grad pu- 


pils wish to correspond with other 
fifth-graders in the United States and 
Alaska We live about forty miles 


Ohio River from Pittsburgh, 
Address all mail to 
Shaw, Central School, 

Chester, West Virginia. 


down the 
Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Margaret 
Indiana Ave., 


fifth-grade  chil- 


school would like to corre- 


Wisconsin.— The 
dren of my 
spond with boys and girls in other 


states and countries. We have a 
two-room school with twenty-eight pu- 
pils attending We wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, souvenirs, art, and 
units of work Address mail to: Miss 
Elnora Hoffman, Route 2, Marion, 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming.—My eight pupils in 
erades two, three, five, and eight 


would like to hear from boys and girls 
in other states We should like to ex- 
change scenic cards Parkman is lo- 
cated at the foot of the Bighorn Moun- 
tains and is not far from the site of 
Custer Battlefield and National Ceme- 
tery. Address correspondence to: Miss 
Agnes J. Crews, Parkman, Wyoming. 
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% A civil engineer builds 
roads, dams, canals, 
bridges, tunnels, rail- 
roads, and_ airfields. 
“He is an expert sur- 
veyor and works out- 
doors much of the time. 
He supervises the work 
B of many other men. 
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\ After college, the civil engineer works as an 
\ assistant. He must be able to think as well as 
\ to build. If he shows good judgment, he is 


\\ given more responsibility. 
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The civil engineer has a career with a future. He earns a 
good salary, and his services are in constant demand. 
Many civil engineers work on state and federa! projects. 


Others are employed by engineering firms. 
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This sertes, begun September 1956, continues through June 1958. In response to many requests, the entire 


. er > rn _— 3 are series is now ready in two-color poster form. A ditto master sheet of lesson material accompanies each 
28 I Ht INS I RI ( TOR, February IO 13” = 16° pester. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. Set 1 and Set Il; $2.75 each. 
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LETTERWISE. Make card decks 

from 3” squares of cardboard. 

Write a letter on each, making 

three cards for each letter. Under- 
score the h, y, u, and n to elimi- 
nate confusion. Deal the cards, 

One child holds up a card, then 

puts it face up on the table. If 
the one to his left has a similar 
card, he puts it on the first play- 
er's. If not, he says, "I pass." 
Game continues until there are 

three cards on the pile. The one 
who puts on the third card gets 

that book of three. The one at his 
left then holds up a letter and 
starts again. The one with the most 
books wins, Helen K. Painter 
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PRIMARY | 
ARITHMETIC 


GOING FISHING. From oak tag, 

make fish shapes. Write a combi- 
nation on one side and put two pa 
per clips on each, Scatter fish on 
the floor with the combination face 
down, A "fisherman" has a pole with 
line and magnet on the end. As the 
magnet picks up a fish, the fish- 
erman gives the answer. If -he 
misses, he must give the pole to 
his neighbor. If he is correct, he 
can go on fishing. After catching 
five, he passes the pole to his 
neighbor. Opal Guy Crawford 
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PRIMARY Il 
LANGUAGE 
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ALPHABET BINGO. Duplicate 

forms, five squares across, six 
down. Number each column. In col- 
umn 1 print some of the letters a 
through m; column 2, letters n 
through z. Columns 3 and 4 include 
digraphs and consonant biends—wh, 
ch, bl, dr, fl, spr, and so on, 

The last has common endings—ed, 
ing, er, and so on. Each sheet is 
different. Use paper squares to 
cover, and play like Bingo. The 
caller says "Under 1, first letter 
of David. Under 5, last two letters 
of baker." Beth M. Applegate 





PRIMARY III 
SPELLING 


HIDDEN ERRORS. Use this game 

for review. One pupil writes, on 
the blackboard, a sentence contain 
ing a review word. He purposely 
spells the review word wrong. The 
first one to find the error raises 
his hand. If he identifies it cor- 
rectly, he writes another’ sentence 
with a spelling error. To make 
sure the brighter children do not 
do all the answering, appoint them 
a jury to check and judge errors, 


Billy threwe the ball, 


Allen jJumpted over 
tne gate. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


GRADE 4 
HANDWRITING 


BIRTHDAY CALENDAR. Divide the 


blackboard into twelve labeled sec 


tions. yhildren write names and 

birth dates in the proper sections, 
In a small folder or note! k with 
1 pa I ach month, each child 
rites eryone's name and date, 

An excellent list for future ref 

erence, and a good reason for prac 


ticing their best handwriting. 


GRADE 6 
LANGUAGE 





GOOD CONVERSATION. Divide 
the class into groups of 4 or 5. 
tive each a topic to develop and 
1llow a few minutes for ideas and 
suggestions. Then have one group 
at a time carry on a five-minute 
‘conversation among themselves, 
Topics could include: the school 
basketball team's prospects, some 
favorite foods, favorite games, 

> enjoy, a beautiful or un 
usual scene, best way to make (a 
model airplane), and so on. 


oks 
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CO COeeDeNOEVETEnEnaerocNsaau iN tent sennnsenaenennn suena nenecnssseener UULDELCUUOGUUOJERRAENECOORA OUR CURUOOOESEEDAUECUERBAHAS NONE 


GRADE 5 
READING 


READ-TO-OTHERS TEAM. Develop- 
ing skill in reading to others is 
often neglected. Sometimes, when a 
story in a reader is particularly 
good for reading aloud, select a 
team of readers and make arrange- 
ments for them to read the story to 
other classes. Make your team from 


those who need this practice but 
make sure they can read the story 
fluently. 





GRADE 7-8 
ARITHMETIC 


WHAT'S MISSING? For a quick 

quiz some day, duplicate some prob- 
lems. In each of them, leave out a 
part necessary in order to solve 
the problem. For example, "Mrs. 
Jones bought a dozen eggs. If she 
gave the clerk $1.00, what change 
did she get?" Children will need to 
find what part is missing (price 
per dozen), put in a reasonable 
figure for the missing part ($.70), 
and then solve the problem. 





















Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 
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a petticoat. 


m™ ribbon bow. 


Original idea 


Opal! Hoagland's 





Several cotton balls cov- 
ered with stretched red 

crepe paper or plastic make 
cherries for a corsage. The 
leaves may be cut from felt, 
construction paper, or plas- 
tic. Wire the cherries and 
leaves to a forked twig. 


Suggestion from Lucie Ferguson 


Winterland Scenes 


Winter months bring the desire 
for snow. So make white silhouettes 
of a few objects and pin them to a 
dark construction-paper background. 
(Tear the edge of the ground line.) 
Fill an insect spray gun with thinned 
white poster paint and spray the 
whole page, makingit slightly heav- 
ier around the objects. When the 
spray job is complete, move the cut- 
outs 7" to one side and paste down. 


Planned by Sister M. Bertilla 


Lollipop Valentine Doll 


A small lollipop 
is covered with a 
face tissue leaving 
the corners to form 


A lace- 


paper doily folded in 
half is wrapped around 
the tissue ends to 
form a skirt. 
with heart face and 


Finish 








UGueeennnomanunneeaynieNe 





Gretchen $. Senderson sent the samples 


Potato-Print Valentines 


Cut potatoes in half 
with a kitchen knife. 
Children can safely use 
plastic eating cutlery 
to cut with. Designs 
are printed with red on 
tissue paper, toilet pa- 
per, typing paper, or 
even paper doilies. Try 
some original symbols. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


Three-D Valentines from Scrap 






Sample from 
Annabelle W. Bergleid 


+f ns wi 


~ 


SiN Make comic-face valentines from cardboard 

. frozen-food dishes, the round tops of deli- 

; catessen cartons, milk-bottle caps, or any 
clean paper sections of containers that can be 
salvaged from the kitchen, cafeteria, or bak- 
ery. Sew parts together with a big darning 
needle, using bits of yarn for hair. The face 
shown has heart eyes, cut from a red sec- 
tion of a cereal 
box, and a mouth 
cut from the 
same, secured 
with one yarn 
stitch. 












Planned by 
Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 


Children can make 
double-faced valentines 
by ironing designs be- 
tween pieces of waxed 
paper. Some designs are 
pasted inside construc- 
tion paper or lace-paper 
doily borders, and some 
are simply cut out and 
decorated in crayon. 


Lapel Pin—Package 
Decoration 


Package decorations or 
lapel-pin sachets are cut from 
felt, plastic, or oilcloth, 
and stuffed with scented cot- 
ton, stitched, and tied with 
ribbon. Fasten a pin-back on 
the ribbon. Try chicks or 
bunnies for Easter, bouquets 
for Mother's Day. 





Suggested by 
Grace Brunton 


Easy Picture Frames 


. ee Get a piece of glass the same proportion as the 
picture you want to frame. Glass should extend 
over the edges of the picture on all sides. Lay 
the glass on a larger piece of tough fiber or 
wrapping paper. Trace light pencil line around 
the glass. Decide on the width frame you would 
e over Gtass like around the picture, allowing for the depth of 
mireR ~=—s—(€s=(tséit@ ass, also. Cut on the outside line, paste 
between lines, fold up, pinch and clip corners. 
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TIP OF THE MONTH 


pIsON’s birthday celebration in our sixth grade began by devoting 
E the whole day to scientific experiments and reports, It ended 
with a reading race. This is what really happened! The prime in- 
terest at the close of the day was in one fact found in our encyclo- 
pedia: Edison had tried to read a foot of books every week! We 
set some books along a foot ruler. A foot of books made a lot of 
Could we read a foot of books in a month? At the time, 
the class was much interested in horse racing. We made a chart, list- 
ing each person’s name, the name chosen for his horse, and his rac- 
ing colors, placed at the starting gate. The finish line, twelve inches 
from the starting gate, was inked from top to bottom of the sheet. 
Each day a special time was given for each individual to color in his 


reading. 


progress. Competition was brisk. As each person crossed the finish 
line he would pile his books on a chair, measure them carefully, and 
then give oral reports of the books. 
shoe of roses” was the prize for the winner, who shared it with the 


Half of the class crossed the finish line before the month 


A cake decorated with a “horse- 


class. 





SNOW SAFETY 


gp ARY is a good time to discuss 
snow safety in the primary grades 
The streets are lined with snowbanks 
Small children seem to enjoy walking 
on the top of them on their way to and 
from school or while waiting for the 
school bus. Often they tumble off and 
down into the road. We should empha- 
Driv- 


ers of cars and trucks do not expect a 


size the dangers of this practice 


child to come tumbling off a snowbank 
into the road Neither do they slow 
down at every driveway in case a child 
on a sled should come rushing out. 

A whole series of lessons on art, conversation, 
English, and social manners can be devised on 
Display on the hall 


bulletin board the pictures, stories, and slogans 


the subject of snow satety 


which the pupils make so that other children 


will be reminded. ALFARETTA DURHAM 


INTERSCHOOL CONTACTS 


URtING the school year we have two events 
D which provide interschool contacts. The 
first of these is our Junior Winter Sports Meet 
which features boys’ hockey, girls’ hockey, speed 
skating, and relays. We have our cheer leaders 
and everyone down to the first-graders knows 
the cheers. Courtesy and good sportsmanship, 
win or lose, are what we insist on 
ribbons, and individual prizes are awarded. 

The second event occurs the latter part of 
April or the first part of May, depending on the 
season. It is our Annual Playday held at the 
Roseau High School Athletic Field. This con- 
sists of a series of boys’ and girls’ kittenball 


l'rophies, 


games, relays, races, high jumping, broad jump- 
ing, rope skipping, and sack races. All the win- 
ners of the various events in their own schools 
are eligible to compete for the awards. The 
rest of the pupils attend this day-long affair and 
cheer on their schoolmates 

Children arrive by bus loads from the rural 
schools of Roseau County. Many of them bring 
a picnic lunch; others depend on refreshments 
served by the 4-H Club in the school cafeteria. 
The county superintendent and rural teachers 
aid in keeping score and registering events 
throughout the busy day. LILLIAN NELSON 


Wee 


was over, 
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FEBRUARY NOVELTIES 


F R Our art class we wanted to make some 
patriotic designs in the month of February. 
Each child cut a shield from a folded sheet of 
9” x 12”). Red, white, and blue 
poster paint was applied as desired. Next, a 
wide was cut loose from the shield to 


white paper 


border “4” 
within an inch of the top, sides, or bottom, 
Then the bor- 
A patri- 
otic silhouette was added to convey the theme 


according to individual choice. 
der was twisted and fastened in place 


of the month. SISTER M. BERTILLA 


NEW WORD FILE CARDS 


tT. new words in our basic readers are given 
in the glossary. To aid the children in us- 
ing the glossary, to acquaint them with the 
words, and to expand their vocabulary, we 
worked out together a form called New Word 
File Cards. We then duplicated the form 

At the top of the form is a line to place the 
first letter of the word. This helps to alpha- 
betize the words in a hurry. Under this is a line 
for the word itself, and on the same line a space 
for the pronunciation. Space is provided for 
one word with a similar meaning, and addition- 
al space for a word of opposite meaning. - The 
meaning of the new word is then written at the 
bottom of the form. 

Each child has constructed a file box from an 
old shoe box, and each day he adds his new 
word slips to the box. Games are played with 
the new words, so the children consult their 


words many times each week. RICHARD C. KEY 






WANDA RECTOR 


INDEPENDENT READING 


—— year I order one or two copies each of 
many, many primers and preprimers—as 
many as the budget will allow. These are put 
in the library and used as library books, checked 
out by the pupils each day at the close of school 
First-grade children are delighted to find books 
easy enough for them to read themselves; moth- 
ers are pleased too, because they realize that 
this device gives their children a lot of practice 
in reading. 

Second-graders use these easy books for book 
reports. They arouse the interest of the first- 
graders by standing before the group, showing 
the pictures, and telling the stories. 

The books, though paper-bound, withstand a 
lot of trips home, and when literally “read to 
pieces” can be discarded, having more than 
paid for themselves. 


LESLIE NAGEI 


OUR SCHOOL NEWS 


A FTER a new wing was added to our school, 
we found that many of us were strangers 
to one another and we seldom heard what the 
others were doing. To remedy this situation, 
we selected a centrally located bulletin board 
for school news. The pupils in each room write 
stories and illustrate them to tell the whole 
school what they are doing. Each room has its 
assigned space on the board and they can 
change the news as often as they wish. 

Now we know what each grade is doing. 
when they take trips, when new pupils and new 
pets arrive, and so on. In addition, signed sto- 
ries and pictures, snapshots, and photographs of 
projects which are under way make us all feel 


better acquainted. MILDRED VANCE 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Leos Angeles County Schools 








BERNICE BRYAN tells about 
Primary Science Exhibits 


day, questions were asked which precipitated 
various kinds of experiences in learning the why 
and how. 

Significant learnings and satisfactions emerge 
as children carry on activities which they con- 
sider valuable. They become enthusiastic about 
their findings and frequently want to show the 
results of their efforts to parents as well as to 
other children and adults at school. How can 
we as teachers utilize these drives in helping 
boys and girls have a profitable experience in 
organizing their ideas, displaying materials, and 
interpreting to others? 

Here is an opportunity for young children to 
develop considerable skill in problem solving 
Questions and comments may be posed by the 
group, such as: Shall we show our visitors how 
we made concrete How about some children 


few of our experiments with electricity? 


doing a 
Come lo Our Room Do you think the other boys and girls would like 
to see our blueprint for the dollhouse we are 


building? I think everyone who has a pet should 
Maybe our mothers can 
Should we 


bring it to our show 


show the paintings we made of our pets and 


read our own stories when our mothers come? 


Where should we put our things so people can 


rgwi vear-olds had talked about their do bank and moving rocks to prepare for construc- see them easily Maybe we should use the hall 
| kitten irakeets, canarie ind goldfisl tion operations. Later lumber trucks being or the cafetorium. I think we should have com- 
nd also went to Debbi back ird to leart inloaded were obser, from the classroom mittees to get everything ready. Each commit- 
bout her rabbits and to Brad's home t e the vindow The chil were on hand while tee might tell the people about their display. 
t it of the Shetland pony. Becau of ther orkmet! poured col for the foundation, High value will be placed on such an under- 
ne inter inimals, and especially in hich led the boys and girls to make concrete taking and many learnings will take place if 
| iv people need to car r them, the cl t school the next day children find they are in on the planning, if 
dren and teacher made plans for keeping a How does the plumber know where to put they understand the procedure of events, and 
n the classroom for a short period of ti the pipes in the house What about the elec- have opportunities to carry out their ideas. This 
The eight-vear-olds had been bu too trician and the wav he wires the house? What kind of involvement takes considerable time, 
itchu 1 house being built beyond the fence different materials are used for the building? but the results can be most rewarding. 
i short distance from their classroom. One day Where are they secured? What machines do the Whether the exhibit or display is organized 
} noticed a hu machine digging in th men need to help them? And so, from day to in the classroom, the Continued on page 73 


Science Fairs—Why and How 


( YrPUTNIK and m iles circling the earth empl i ce once again the po- 
4 tential of scence and the needs of our time Ihe impact of recent 
achievements in space science has resulted in a stepped-up missile pro- 


Are teachers helping girls and 


gram and a searching look at our schools 


boys keep pace with current science Is there a need for a program of 


enrichment in science and one that can dramatically illustrate science 
progress in the classroom? 

A science fair is an excellent device for helping a community under- 
stand the science learnings of children and appreciate the talents of 
teachers Perhaps more important educationally is the interest which a 


science fair stimulates and the many skills which the child utilizes in pre- 


paring exhibit A child upplic ; arithme ti al concepts whe n he measures 


the wine span ol his model plane or computes the dimensions of parts for 


his display He receives library experience when he classifies a specimen 
collection Attempting an experiment based on his reading involves lan- 
vuaut sk Ils \ project ol his own choosin rives a child in outlet lor his 


i 
} 


creauvity especially when he can work on his own vel of maturation. 


Exhibits should evolve from a problem, a question, or concern which 
originates with the child These exhibits may be individual, group, or 


class, depending on child preference, purpose, and organization. Some 
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ALBERT PILTZ discusses 


the School Science Fair 


titles recently observed at a science fair were: Kinds of Homes for Ani- 
mals, The Seasons, How Worms Help the Farmer, How Ant Lions Build 
Their Homes, Different Kinds of Noises and Their Causes, Space Science, 
Constellations, Types of Rocks Found Locally, Motion of the Earth, The 
Advancement of Communication, and Circuits. 

A science fair becomes a collection of projects, developed and dis- 
played by children with the teacher's guidance or resource help. It may 
include experiments, demonstrations, collections, notebooks, charts and 
graphs, and pictorial material. This is to mention but a few of the many 
media children use in communicating ideas to others. The science fai 
should not be considered an end in itself, but rather the result of an on- 
going activity, a culmination of classroom work or projects, a hobby or a 
leisure-time production. 

Organizing a science fair, whether it be a classroom fair, a school fair, 
a district, regional, state, or national fair, requires careful planning. Com- 
mittees are important to do the work, and require a director. Com- 
mittees for publicity, judging, maintenance, space, safety, setting up, and 
dismantling are among those to be considered. 

Competition should be minimized. Each participant who qualifies might 


receive a certificate of merit. a ribbon or a seal. (Continued on page 78, 












ART FOR FEBRUARY FESTIVITIES ON PAGES 101-104 G | 


IF YOU live in the north, this is a good month to sit by the fire and pursue some 
of the home arts that are neglected when the weather is fine outside. No matter where 
you live, speaking of fireplaces and the homey arts reminds us of Colonial Crafts and 
especially needlework and the samplers worked on so diligently by small fingers only a 
few generations ago. In spite of the exacting requirements of expert needlework, some 
creativeness crept into each piece of stitchery, and so also some measure of enjoyment 
was included in the doing. 

Samplers and patchwork quilts are now plentiful as heirlooms. Today's children 
“paint with a needle, not counting stitch by stitch, or matching blocks of material to 
form a design someone else planned. (See Arts and Activities, Stitchery Issue, March 
1957.) But each child can use the scraps of fabric of many textures which are brought 
from home, or colored burlap and felt, purchased in quantity by the yard from suppli- 
ers such as J. L. Hammett Company, Union, N.J.; Cleveland Crafts Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill., or Magnus Craft Materials, New York, N.Y. 

Boys as well as girls enjoy stitchery. In the National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts 
of America recently at Valley Forge, there was a display of stitchery by boys who had 
earned merit badges with the projects which they had completed. 

When children understand that stitchery may be as free and creative as painting, it 
is not necessary to show them samples of finished work to get them interested in in- 

wy venting ways to ‘'paint'’ with colored threads, yarn, raffia, or lacings. A few basic 
. stitches may be shown to children who seem to need them. All should experiment, and 
learn from their own experiences and from observing their classmates working. 

\ How can stitchery samples be used after completing them? Large pieces can be 
| sewn to proper backing and be displayed as wall hangings or table coverings; small 
’ ones make coin purses, aprons, or belts. ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 
} 
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Photos from Lillie B. Adams, 
Teacher, 
Bolton School, itlanta, Ceorgia 


Fourth Grade, 
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EXCEPTIONAL [Refgiimeyaian 


daca are verbal symbols: the more meth- 
ods we can find for making words mean- 





ingful to children the easier will be for them 
to learn to read I like the quotation Look 
iulter the senses and the sounds will look afte: 
themselve from Education of the Backward 
Ci} by David Kennedy-Frase1 Appleton- 
Century-Crofts The teacher should provide 


Vocabulary Building — ‘ 


for the children her 


perience 


» have 


In 


not had a good background of 














for Special Classes «sit experiences. This may be done throush 

the use of filn filmstrips, charts, stereoscopes 

clay mode projected pictures and slides, class 

ALDA STREBEL , 

trips nd exhibits of materials brought in by 

the childret ind ilso ot items obtained trom 

CA ill rds tha ll about 1 otl oure uch as museums and commercial 

| la ‘ a littl | wit! hu ( i 1} teacher can also recommend 

HH , y« ducal ble 1 d good television programs 

t cl cla Th One of the 1 mportant trips we take is 

tr h LO to the public lib: acl ir the children’s 

HH had I list i < aut the tour. She shows the chil- 

, lail ‘ bul build cd how to borre books from the library, how 

i ( i ( | the borrowed books and where to 

| } bular pr riod a new put boo that are being returned The fee 

ntroduc The first v la hicl charged for due books and the pur- 

| t ol a childs ta h each | ot | uch a charge ( plained. Up- 

At ul ! nit of the w on our! n to school we discuss what we saw 

he t p d to the differs ireas of tl nd | We talk about the first public lend- 

cl id id th ls, and each chil ry having been started by Benjamin 
re md tou Nn own eye eal no 





































Vhen a child had free 
o to the old pictures and match the 
himself Litth picture dictionaries 
from the charts. Seatwork based on the 
activities was another time- 


be used tor review. time, 





were 







made and is a leading scientist. 





vou ibul irv-bu Idin 
iver for the childre n’s spare mom¢ nts. 
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Enriching Backgrounds of Retarded Readers 


ISABEL ROY 


television programs. 


called him aside and said, “Frank, you know better than that. 
the word ain’t?” The boy re pli d, “Sure I know better. In the right place and with 
the right people, Pll use the right word.” 
He is happily accepted by his family. 





We write and illus- 
The class secretary 


Franklin in Philadelphia. 
trate an experience chart. 


writes a thank-you note to the librarian. 
We have a Book Club. Each week two chil- 
dren give a book report of their own choice 


They mention the name of the book, author, 
and illustrator before telling what the book is 
about 

In the following 
things together in an effort to increase the chil- 


d 


our room we have done 
ren’s desire to read: 
1. Made health rules, charts, posters, etc. 
2. Made large posters for safety. 


Made murals depicting our trips to library, 


9 


J. 
firehouse, sugarhouse, and maple grove. 

+. Constructed a store, made clay models of 
animals and people, made large folders for our 
daily work 

>. Did finger painting, spray painting, and 
easel painting. 

b. 


pets, visiting a farm, looking at live animals in a 


Found out about animals by observing 


zoo and stuffed ones in a museum, looking at 
pictures, films, filmstrips 

7. Found out about other science topics by 
using field trips and audio-visual aids, 

8. Planned and gave parties. 

9, Reported on recommended movies and 
(Continued on page 88 


1 mo 1} ( ( th time durin this 
daily p is Sper th games in which the —s«_ = ™-ttusurwasacasusessosesseesezssnerssnnssonsrssensensenssnnsnnensnnesenersosensennnsnesessesesneansenensnennsseesenssnenenessansseesceneansnans 00Us00e see eetueeteed sett 000#0800088RERCRNEESO08000 BARIREENEOETORERIIRENNEENIEESORUNNENIONEINE wy 
‘ rt « matched with flash cards 
\ child rul with head, arms, hands, legs, e 
ergs Oe pend pgp tray Problems of the Gifted—III 
| ‘ rn the i way Another was a 
ha mple th found in the classroom. ELIZABETH GRAF 
Lar | ittached 1 con parable ob- Director, an gy — Schools, 
round the room. Over the door was a 
with the one word EXT Sam has an 1.0. of 124. His home is substandard economically. His seven brothers 
N = © taken were the simple words and sisters are average or be average in inte ence. His parents had no schooling : 
rain to tl hildren home Uh n came b yond ¢ Ath ra le. Sam is ine lined f adown his ability in his family relation- : 
d gr phasizing clean teeth, finger- How can he be helped to make a better adjustment? 
ul nd clot! polished shoes, and a hankie. ‘ : 
Health and good nutrition and holidays made Perhaps Sam is making the best possible adjustment. Like the rest of us, he needs 
terest topi Phe was also a little intro- the love, affection, and acceptance of his family. He is less likely to have full ac- 
luction to community helpers and the season ceptance if his relatives feel that Sam’s brightness puts them in shadow. If he is 
Although thesé vocabulary-building periods dictatorial or if he appears to act superior, he will be resented. Whether Sam rea- 
ere brief, re a consistently There soned this out or whether he stumbled on his solution instinctively, the probable re- 
iS nol ible i ment in the children’ sult of his modesty is that Sam’s family respect and admire, as well as love, him. 
act und in the mastery of In school, of course, Sam's teacher should stimulate and encourage him to live up 
a vord Learn initial sounds and to his superior ability. His school experiences should build the cultural and intellec- : 
rds that belong to the same families becam tual background and skills which his family is not able to prov ide. 
isier for them becau { this practice. “N like Frank, a leader in my sixth-grade room, had a similar problem. His 1.Q. was 155. 
Andy would sa ‘And nose rhym His work was meticulous and outstandin Frank’s parents, sisters, and brothers do : 
thy Su ld remark not have the same amount of native intelligence. “I ain’t’” is common in their con- : 
Uhe { charts and dash cards continued to versation. One day on the playground, I heard Frank say, “I ain’t going.” Later I : 


Why did you say 


Te 


Today Frank has a Ph.D. in physics 


UOUCOCUEELUEEAEAOMTUDEEERREOAAEOA A ERDEEEUAEAA CAEL EOULEU TOOT EPELESITAA LA toate 























Primary Arithmetic 
and the South Pole 


NAOMI GILPATRICK 


Teacher, Kindergarten, St. Francis School, 
Haske New Jersey 


EDITORIAL NOTE When this manuscript was submitted, the author explained 
that some of the unit was used with kindergarten pupils, but she realized that 
it was more practical for first-graders. Therefore, she presented the material 
with that age level in mind. Besides helping to put meaning into numbers, this 
unit can help young children grasp other concepts such as sizes, health and 
safety, color, weather, day and night, and the sun's effect on snow, ice, and 
vision Children at this age have a surprising ability to recall details about 
things they have seen, and this unit can develop their ability to discuss and 
describe them with greater ease and a larger vocabulary. 

oME children may have seen movies of Antarctic explorations on 
S television, and this will easily start a discussion about cold and 
snow. Obviously, winter is the best time to do this unit, and the be- 
cinning might well be the day of a heavy snowfall or blizzard. Snowy 
weather makes a heavy impact on primary children, and since it en- 
gages their interest, the teacher might as well take advantage of it. 
She might ask the children a series of questions to whip up enthusiasm. 

1. Would you like to find out where snow comes from? 

2. Would you like to learn about a place in the world where it is 
always cold, and covered with snow and ice all the time? 

3. What do you think it would be like to spend > or 4 days in the 
Antarctic at the South Pole like the men you have seen on television? 

4. Should we take a make-believe trip, and learn all we can about it? 
». What should we take with us? 

6. What would we see down there? 

7. Do many people live at the South Pole?) What are they like? 

8. Shall we have a project, and try to make the Antarctic Region so 
} j 


that other classes can see it, too? 


Advantages of This Unit 


1. Children can enjoy a snowy day, and at the same time learn 
something about the world in which they live. 

2. They can do some studying outdoors in the healthy winter air, 
and then bring their findings and conclusions about the weather back 
to the classroom for discussion and evaluation 

3. By acquainting parents with the subject of the unit, the children 
can have lively language-arts periods when they repeat some ol the 
experiences their parents have had in big snowstorms or blizzards. 

4. Health habits in relation to weather changes can be discussed and 
practiced. Safety on sleds and skates can get special attention, 


Arithmetic Experiences 


Counting (men involved at South Pole, penguins, airplanes, and a 
variety of supplies). 

Addition (3 men plus 1 helper; penguins and planes in groups of 
two’s, three’s, and five’s). 

Subtraction (3 men minus 1 man; 10 penguins, take away 5: 8 
planes, take away 4; and so on). 

Grouping (planes, penguins, cans of beans, and cans of milk for so 
many days in the Antarctic). 

Distance (miles across the Antarctic; so many miles each day going; 
so many miles back; adding and subtracting). 

Size (of planes in terms of feet in length; size of penguins in feet 
high compared with a man, or a first-gradet 

Measures (pint, quart, and gallon can sizes; inches in a foot; num- 
ber of feet in a yard). 

Hours (day and night in our zone; in the Antarctic 

Speed (winds blowing in the Antarctic; more or less than in our 
community; relate to speed of cars or trains 

Temperatures (compare coldness of Antarctic with local tempera- 


tures; colder or hotter; how much). 


Arithmetic Experiences 


A variety of charts can be made, using children’s help as much as 
possible. 
Penguins for Counting and Grouping 

1. Piace one penguin by numeral |; two by 2, and so on, to 10. 

2. Children, working individually or in groups, can make several 
types of penguin number charts such as a flannel-board chart with cut- 
out penguins, or a large paper chart with the penguins filled in with 
pencil or crayon. Or, paper penguins could be cut out and glued on 
the chart to match a series of numbers. Sometimes, the number work 
could be made more exciting when the children added or subtracted if 
they made up little stories to justify the steps taken. 


Airplanes for Counting and Grouping 

1. Working together, the teacher and pupils could create these 
charts. ‘The teacher could use black ink to make 2 airplanes, and red 
ink to make 2 more to go with number 4, thus showing that 2 and 2 
make 4. Beside number 6, she might use red, green, and black ink for 
each 2 airplanes to indicate there are 3 two's in 6, and up to 5 pairs of 


two's in number 10. Five could be shown by 3 rec and 2 green’s. 


2. On a flannel-board chart, use these groupings; 2 yellow planes 
and | black plane for number 3; 3 yellow planes and 3 green planes 


for number 6; and 5 yellow planes and 5 green planes for number 10 


Charts of Measures, and Counting 

Storekeeping will seem to have a purpose if it is used to “outfit the 
explorers” for the imaginary trip to the Antarctic. A wooden frame 
and corrugated boxes will supply a background for the store 

1. Show relationship of pints, quarts, and gallons, using figures and 
diagrams. 

2. Cans of different sizes and quantitics may be marked with prices 
on oaktag. 

3. Practice in writing figures will come as the “buyers” mark down 
the price of each item ordered. 

4. The class could develop a chart by writing the names of items 
ordered, drawing pictures to identify them, and marking the price be- 
side each as well as the quantity of each item preceding the name, 

5. Another day, read the charts and learn to distinguish quantity o1 
price as more or less. Gifted children might get experience with addi- 
tion or subtraction to determine how much more or how much less 

6. With pencil, crayon, paint, clay, or construction-paper cutouts, 
each child could make his own version ol the classroom vrocery. 

7. Real and play money can be used to advantage to develop an ap- 
preciation for a knowledge of simple arithmetic even at th primary 
level. How many pennies in a nickel? A dime? How many nickels 
make a dime? 

8. Primary children enjoy anything that moves up and down, and 
real thermometers will appeal to them They can readily see the 
changes in temperature if the thermometer is moved from indoors to 
outdoors, or the reverse, or by holding it in hot or cold water. As a 
group project, make a thermometer from a large sheet of paper with a 
narrow strip cut lengthwise from the center. Attach a long strip of red 
paper in the opening so it can be pulled up and down to represent 
changes in temperature. While degrees are explained only as a term 
of measurement for tempera- 
tures, the thermometer is a 


good tool with which to interest 


A Primary Unit 





young Continued on page 74) 
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U.S. Post Office Department 


What can Middle-Graders learn about the Mail ? 


YE postmark can start a valuabl tud t. TI ol has no stamp It just has a 3. When to use special delivery, special 

Q | 1 
of mail and the post office depart nt of paper pasted in that cornet with handling, air mail (letters and cards), and 
tl the way it happened Mi | on it Why werent stam; ised? C.O.D 


( fi cla Sho i letter a d d here to find answers to +. Difference between stamped and me- 
I ked her cla W he was 1 lest ind othe ind committees tered mail 
' , , »). Ditlerence between 1 post ! card and a 

Ey | or hild ‘ f card 

: dtl as The Children Also Wanted to Know "1 Wiles ees tee “Cocien uneil 
Ho t | | How to operate a stamp machine. 7. How General Delivery helps the tourist. 
| pl » be j Wi! ther ire diff nt cla of mail &. Correct way to wrap, ti and address 
But it d ha in iil How mail hed and postage fg a package for mailin 

t} t her pla hol t! 4. Distinction between pr stal zones used 

| ili t it " ol ) i ] ry n mail within cities, and zones in connec- 
| | anotl child red W! t mor ler ad tion with mailing packages parcel post. 


Ways They Can Speed Mail Delivery 


Each | brought « or 1 canceled Why the zone number nes ry on Write clearly (so everyone concerned can 
lope } d \ } ob a t ( id the address quickly and easily 
wr 1 que I th |. Why letters are canceled Use complete address name of receiv- 
, | hdav cat his « Tl 9. What happet vhen a person move er, house number and street name, city, zone, 
oD rn il ind it had a 2 nt without i I a torwardi iddress and state—and country if necessary 
tamp on it. WI isn't it led Why mail ts re tered or insured Don’t abbreviate state names. Some ar 
1} er lope ha very thin p ) It The mean of the Dead Mail office. easily mistaken for another Cal. and Col.., 


} Via Air Mail” on it Lhere w only a ’ How lor we have |! id postage stamps. N.Y. and Ky.. Mass. and Miss.. and so on 

er in it Why did cost 6 How to become a stamp collector. Separate local and out-of-town mail with 
rubber or paper band This saves extra 

sorting at the P.O 


he envelop ’ ed, Where t n th ost office for each Mail early in the day. or the holiday sea- 


What Children Can Also Learn 


1, “May be opened for ffered son (to prevent a last-minute pile-up at 


) 
mnt / of 
! Continucd n pa } 


mn.” What does that mean? 2. How to get a money order the post office 
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Mexico... 


Our Southern Neighbor 


ET’s take the children to Mexico. Skyway, 

highway, or waterway—any way you go 
will provide a valuable educational experience. 
Those in a hurry can use the air routes; those 
who prefer to take a more leisurely look at the 
unfamiliar will drive cars; those who want to 
feel something like an early Spanish explorer 
or conqueror can step ashore at Tampico or 
Veracruz from a boat—remembering, of course, 
the vast difference between modern boat travel 
and that of the 16th century. 


Setting the Goal 


What will be the purpose of this Mexican vis- 
it? One goal should be to give children a true 
picture of Mexico. Too often the classroom 
stresses what may seem most appealing to chil- 
dren. As a result, they are left with the idea 
that a country like Mexico is inhabited by sleep- 
ing men leaning against adobe buildings, with 
serapes over their shoulders, and sombreros 
shielding their eyes from the sun. According to 
this distorted picture, women do the work and 
care for a large family of children; almost no- 
body is employed; poverty is everywhere. 

Would you be satisfied if children in other 
countries were taught that Americans lived like 
the gun-toting pioneers, with the men dressed as 
Davy Crockett or Buffalo Bill Cody were, and 
the women wearing sunbonnets, and sweeping 
the cabins with peeled birch brooms? Of course 
not, because that’s the past in our history, and 
our coyntry is very different today 

So, let's help pupils get a realistic view of 
Mexico. True, its history has some dark pages 
so does ours) ; true, some of its people are not 
wealthy or well educated (we must admit some 
weak spots in our country); true, its business 
and political record has had ups and downs 
and we've had similar difficulties). 


The Appreach 


How can you initiate this study of Mexico? 
You could begin with a who, where, how, why, 
when, and what questionnaire. 

1. Who are the Mexicans? 

2. Where is the country located? 

How was it settled? 

4. Why did the Spanish try to hold it? 

). When did Mexicans win independence: 
6. What do the people do to earn a living? 


wo 


) 


What We Have in Common 


1. Indians inhabited both countries long be- 
fore the white man found them. 

2. The muddy Rio Grande, Mexico’s largest 
river, separates the two countries. 

3. Four of our states border Mexico: Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 


Comparisons 


1. We have 48 states and 4 territories; Mexico 
has 29 states and 2 territories. 
2. George Washington was one of our heroes 


of independence; Father Miguel Hidalgo was 
Mexico’s first leader for independence. 


3. Just as Washington, our capital city, is in 
the District of Columbia (D.C.); so Mexico 
City, capital of the country, is in the Federal 
District (D.F.). 

4. Our president can serve two terms of four 
years each; the Mexican president serves only 
one term of six years. 

5. We have a vice-president; Mexico has 
none. 

6. Our Congress has a Senate and House of 
Representatives; Mexico has a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. 

7. Irrigation is needed mainly in our South- 
west, but vast areas of Mexico need this con- 
trolled moisture. 

8. Agriculture is important in both countries, 
but Mexico’s tillable areas are much smallet 
than in the United States. 

9, Our two largest crops are corn and wheat: 
in Mexico, it’s corn and beans. 

10. The turkey is symbolic of our Thanksgiv- 
ing; the Mayan Indians of the Yucatan penin- 
sula used the same bird in sacrifices as part of 
their Thanksgiving celebration. (Today's Mexi- 
cans have turkey as a favorite holiday dish, and 
like it cooked with spices, and served with a 
sauce made of chocolate, chile, and seasame 


seeds. ) 
The Unusual 


1. The country’s name comes from Mexitli, 
the Aztec war god. 

2. Mexico City began as the Aztec capital of 
Tenochtitlan in 1325. Located in the lake re- 
gion where land was scarce, the Indians “made” 
it by driving willow stakes into the water, sus- 
pending woven reed mats between, and cover- 
ing them with soil. When the willows rooted, 
the land plot was anchored 

3. Montezuma, a powerful Indian ruler, had 
fresh fish delivered daily to the palace in Mex- 
ico City by relays of runners who brought it 
wrapped in leaves. 

t. According to ruins in southern Mexico, 
there was a civilization on our continent older 
than the Christian era 

5. The way the pyramids of Mexico resemble 
those of Egypt makes people wonder where the 
earliest Mexicans originated. The Pyramid of 
the Sun is one of the Wonders of the New 
World. 

6. The butterfly fish nets used on Lake Patz- 
cuaro are made by Indians living at Janitzio, 
an island in the lake. 

7. Five families in the Laguna lake district 
around Torreén owned '% million acres which 
the government divided into communal farms 
for about 40,000 Indian families in the early 
1930's. 

8. Our word “tomato” comes from tomatl 
in the Nahuatl Indian language. 

9. Visitors can tell the amount of rainfall in 
an area by glancing at the house roofs. Flat- 
roofed houses show a need for conserving wa- 
ter; sloped roofs reveal necessity for running 


off quantities of rainfall. 





Wa rian | Ohten 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


The Old Mexico 
’ 


1. When Mexico was “New Spain” for 300 
years (1521-1821), its governors were appointed 
by the king of Spain, great tracts of land were 
given to court favorites, and the Indians on the 
land became their servants—working long hours 
for little or no wages and few privileges. 

2. The French and American Revolutions 
gave Mexican Indians and creoles (Spanish and 
Indian blood) the courage to fight for freedom 
Ihe creoles had long resented inferior positions 
trade restrictions, and excessive taxes, and the 
Indians hoped for land of their own again with- 
out the domination of foreign masters 

3. Just as America’s struggle for independ 
ence was highlighted by Paul Revere’s ride and 
a light in a church tower, Mexico’s began with 
a tolling church bell at Dolores when Father 
Miguel Hidalgo’s parishioners rebelled on Sep- 
tember 16, 1810. Unlike American patriots who 
lived to see the fruits of victory, most Mexican 
leaders paid with their lives for their efforts in 
behalf of the “average’’> Mexican. 

t. José Maria Morelos, who had been a pupil 
ol Hidalgo, dec lared Mexico's independenc« 
from Spain in November 18153, but it was not 
actually accomplished until 1821 

3. For 30 years, General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna was dictator, president-maker, and 
president when candidates were scarce. He was 
in office when the U.S. and Mexico disputed 
the right of Texas to join the Union. This lead 
er was exiled in 1855 for corruption 

6. Independence did not bring Mexicans the 
wealth and economic stability they had antici- 
pated. The generals and politicians who held 
office were sometimes more severe than the 
Spanish had been. 

a When jenito Juarez, a Zapoter Indian 
from Oaxaca, became president in 1858, he sep 
arated church and _ state, and nationalized 
church property, but sold the land to wealthy 
speculators Many Roman Catholic mission- 
aries had come in with the Spanish. Besides 
building churches, they taught the Indians to 
read and write and gave them certain skills in 
art crafts.) Juarez had helped shape a new 
constitution which provided liberal reforms, 
some of which are in force today 

8. Another long-term ruler was General 
Portofirio Diaz. Beginning in 1867, he welcomed 


foreign capital, built Continued on page 96) 


In March: Central America |—Guatemala, 
British Honduras, El Salvador, and 
Honduras. 
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Mexican 


I. STRELLITA AVILA picked up the big pottery jug and ran 
4 toward the well. The sun was high in the sky, and 
she was anxious to get her chores done so that she could 
leave tor the fair with her mother. 

Estrellita had already straightened up the sleeping 
room and was airing the petates on which they slept 
Mrs. Avila was in the kitchen packing the lunch basket 
that they would carry between them. Corn had been 
thrown to the chickens which had been huddled undet 
the shade of Estrellita’s grapefruit tree. As soon as she 
drew the water to fill their drinking pans, the last of her 
morning jobs would be done. 

Slowly she turned the creaking windlass. All the time 
she was thinking about the gay fair with its exciting stalls 
and many interesting sights. lhere would be fireworks 
and dancing in the evening, too. 

She was thinking so hard that she hardly heard the 
noise of an approaching car. Suddenly she looked up to 
see it stop in front of the Avila house. It seemed to be 
steaming out the front end. She put down the bucket of 
water and ran to the road. She had often seen cars smoke 


Children 
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Story by 


OLIVE W. MARTIN 


Tourist Association 


Kstrellita Goes to the Fair 


before when they climbed from the tierra caliente at the 
coast to the tierra templada on which the city of Oaxaca 
wah-hah-kah) was located. 

Much of the state of Oaxaca has a hot steamy climate, 
but its capital city, with the same name, is five thousand 
feet above sea level. 

“Buenas dias,” called a girl about Estrellita’s age, get- 
ting out of the car. She pointed to the bucket of water, 
and Estrellita smiled. 

Estrellita ran to get two thick holders which she hand- 
ed to the girl’s father. She remembered a steaming car 
that had stopped the year before. The man had burnt 
his hands when he took off the cap from the part that 
scemed to be boiling. 

“Is this the way to Ox-a-ca?” asked the girl while they 
waited for the car to cool. 

Estrellita laughed. “‘Wah-hah-kah,” she said. 

“That's right,” replied her new friend. “I never can 
remember how to say it.” 

Estrellita’s mother came from the house with the food 


basket packed ready for the fair. (Continued on page 82) 


of Mexico 
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Story and illustrations by 
The Sugar Map e CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 








This is the key of the sugar ma- 
ple tree. Itis the seed. It has 
wings and can be carried by 
the wind, 


Roots grow first. Then the 
new little tree shows above 
the ground. 





The leaf of the sugar maple 
tree looks like this. 







People gather many pails of 
sap. They cook it a long time 
to make maple syrup. When 
they cook it a much longer 
time it becomes maple sugar. 







In the fall, the leaf turns red, 
orange, and yellow, The tree 
is very pretty, 





Maple wood makes a good hot 
fire for outdoor cooking, or in 
the fireplace. 
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IN OUR NATION'S CAPITAL 
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Washington's Memorial 


WALTER STARK 


" 
F you could sit on the top of the Washington Monument, you would be 555 feet, 
v I 5% inches, from the ground. Of course you can’t do this, but you can go up ; 
more than 500 feet in the elevator. Or, if you’re willing to risk having aching leg 
4 muscles the next day, you can climb the 898 steps to the lookout windows. When 


you look down from there, each car on the street appears about half an inch long 

and a man is the size of an ant. Your view easily takes in the city of Washington: to ‘ 
the east you see the Capitol; to the west, the Lincoln Memorial. You look out over 

the District of Columbia and gaze at the states of Maryland and Virginia. Of course, 

you made sure that the day was pleasant and sunny, for in stormy weather the 
monument often hides its peak in the clouds. 

The monument was built as a memorial to the first president of our country. It 
has been called “George Washington’s finger pointing to the sky.” It honors him 
because he was not only the first man to hold our highest office, but he was also a 
good leader and a great soldier. The monument, made of granite and covered with 
marble, combines two of his most outstanding traits, simplicity and strength 

The idea of erecting a memorial was discussed even in the days when Washington 
was still alive. His statue was included in plans drawn up for the city of Washington 
in 1791 by Major Pierre L’Enfant. Washington himself objected to the statue, say- 
ing that the government really couldn't afford it at that time. After Washington's 
death, John Marshall proposed a marble tomb for him, an idea that appealed to 
Martha Washington. Congress bickered about it, but the money was never appro- 
priated. Time passed, and nothing was done. The issue flamed up every few years, 
but it always seemed to flicker out. Finally, in 1832, the centennial of Washington's 
birth, there was a renewed interest, and the Washington National Monument Society 
was formed. A contest was held for the design of the memorial, and a man by the 
name of Robert Mills won the award. 

Mills’s plan for the monument wasn't used, but it must be admitted that he had 
plenty of ideas. His design called for an elaborately decorated Egyptian shaft, 700 
feet high, to be mounted on a conic Babylonian base. The monument was to have 
been encircled by a Greek temple within which stood statues of other presidents and 
heroes. Above the doorway he planned a statue of George Washington, 30 feet high, 
wearing a Roman toga and seated in a Greek chariot. This idea did not meet with 
the approval of the society—thank goodness! Somehow Mills’s creation would not 
have seemed quite appropriate for the first American president 

Eventually, the decision was made to erect a monument in the shape of an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, tall, slender, and tapering to a point. In an elaborate ceremony on July 
4, 1848, the cornerstone was laid with the same trowel that George Washington had 
used in laying the cornerstone of the (¢ apitol It wasn't long, however, before en- 
thusiasm died down again. Money ran low, troubles arose, and when the Civil War 
began, construction stopped completely. Only a third of the monument was com- 
plete, and for sixteen years no more work was done. In 1876, the country celebrated 
100 years of independence, and once again an uproar was made to get the monu- 
ment finished. Money was appropriated by Congress and President Grant approved 
the bill. This time the work progressed steadily, and on December 6, 1884, the 
Washington Monument was completed 

It was more than one hundred years from the time a memorial was first suggested 
until the Washington Monument was built. Yet, considering all the delays, post- 
ponements, changes in plans, turnover of officials, and the many other difficulties 
that attended the construction, it is amazing that the monument turned out to be 
the simple and yet imposing structure that it is 

Would you believe that some people have actually stepped over the top ol the 
Washington Monument? You probably wouldn't, but it’s true. When the monument 
was nearly constructed, there was some debate over what the top should be made of. 
Something was needed to bear up under the erosion of wind and rain. A platinum- 
plated bronze cap was considered, even though it was known that it would tarnish 
Then one day the engineer received a letter from William Frismuth, a German im- 
migrant, saying that he could make an aluminum cap that would not tarnish. At 
that time the metal was rare, and when Frismuth succeeded in casting the perfect 
pyramid of aluminum, it was displayed in New York and Continued on page 89) 
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Your Kindergarten and You 





Mozart in 


Jn Tuesday, during gym, we played the trimmed with white lace. We also braided | 


e “Minuet” from Don Juan and introduced very crepe-paper streamers and sewed them on the 
simple steps to it, such as curtsying and walkin hats for queues. The girls brought their party 
in time toward each other, as well as a simple dresses to wear while dancing the “Minuet. Ds 
turn during the second part of the piec The Che next day we introduced the “Echo Song” i 
word 7 ‘et was only introduced later in the from The Magic Flute, which was studied and ij 
ROBERT E. OHM week when the actual steps had been mastered listened to, with attention to the echo and its 
P ’ , y ’ Duri the ubsequent ym sessions, choosir meaning. 


part vas added to the dance practice On Thursday we studied the tuning fork and 

Aft Rest during that week, we played several instruments, the pictures of which were 

Mozart's litt] Minuet in F,” which he com posted on the bulletin board. We also studied 

1) ul month of February 10 posed when he w x years old The children the inner workings of a piano. A very colorful 
M 


hu dth birthday v tened first and then heard a few simple fact painting of the six-year-old Mozart was intro- 

d on t h a pertor ol bout the child Mozart, about his ability to duced at this point. 
if M I ul NBC A I te this music when he was only six, about the On Friday, we counted up to 200 in a group, 
During Sho , ll the foll M fact that he lived two hundred years ago. A lit in order to get the feeling of the number. Dur- 
I it | perien with the ng Music Time we coordinated all the activ- 


a ihe 1 OF r\ u f | ! \ Liste! d to with interest ities of the week: we did the “Gloeckchen 


' UO child mentioned = the I ip to the children’s experience witl Song” with triangles, we had the “Echo Song,’ 
the b n the so-called “Gloeckchet the “Gloeckchen Son was played ind as a “climax” the “Minuet” with costumes; ’ 
~ from Jhe Ma Flut Other childre We introd d two pictures during Mus the children took turns wearing the _ three- 
| th th pageant ol tf | f rn ! ple dressed in the style of the cornered hats and the crepe-pape! skirts. 
told u bout the fancy costu perio Che children made costume ising old We then gathered on the rug and read a syn- 
they had enjoyed cowl hat fashioned into _ tricort ind opsis of Mozart, the Continued on page 79 





Valentines from Printed Papers 


Based Jeas ected by KATHRYN VASSAW, » kindergarten teacher in 
Rocheste n 


Yew T i 


Ho ou shown your girls and boys how to ture can be changed by putting screen. cor- 
» ANY KII 1 of print Her ire [oul ] tea ¢ dboard, cut cardboat 1, and so on, 





. ie I voru ) ther ! 
| 
il jtable 
r) ' 5 Gadget Prints 
h tl i nethod Wi 1 parti Spi l unt thinly on flat surface such as 
( ful pris ichieved it n b la tin iper plate Experiment with 
ea val Cut heart sl ) on bit of sponge, cork, fork yood, rub- 
( ransfer t id paper er, ton lepressors, and so on—any gadg- 
| cal inte juare r rectan ha LiKe i print Press idget in 
plain pat No letter needed paint and sta or print Repeat in any 
’ n vertical, horizontal, or slant 
Monotype Prints ; om ts vattern Keep units close to- 
| r-paint on smooth surfa Apply ether l tempera or strong transparent 
! yaper to be printed Pre out bub vater colors [ry different kinds of paper. 
Dies Peel iCK Papel Touch up if desired Potato or carrot prints are made by cut- 
For t ( ippl cree! i é ited til i vegetable into different shapes and 
irdhe { | ba f paper be- pplyu paint with a brush to the flat end 
Dm! | nt kinds of papel , ta t! 1 idget 


» J ’ . . . . . . 
Roller Prints String Prints or ice pick. Daub printing ink on the 
nt on a flat irflace Run roll lie stru around a block of wood, dip in scratched surface. Wipe off excess ink. Ap- 


nd press on paper Iry string, cord, ply damp paper. Pad with several thick- 


} 


u and roll away from vou Hold paper id, for dillerent ¢ 


fTects nesses ol newspaper. Apply pressure with 
down. Ink roller for each strip. I wringer or hand press. Peel off paper. 


Sc : , - y Etching — . 
r small rolling pins, and large de X-Ma; * THE INSTRUCTOR’s Art Editor recommends 
; 1 » using water-color block-printing ink which can be 
ywved or plain, can be used successfully Kemove picture from X-ray film with hot ybtained from art supply stores. If you need to 
Desion can be varied by fastening string, ad- vater and bleaching fluid. Dry. Scratch de- order by mail, one source is J. L. Hammett Co., 
; 2393 Vauxhall Rd., Union, New Jersey. The ink 

hesive tape, mes! ind so on, to roller lex- n into film with compass point, nut pick ‘ for $3.35 a tube in standard colors. 
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Susie s Secret Valentine 


SHIRLEY SLOAN FADER 


pena was jumping the cracks in the school sidewalk. 
‘I'm going to get a valentine from Tommy,” she said. 
‘He can run faster than anyone in our whole grade.” She 
turned to Susie. “Who’s going to send you a valentine?” 
she asked. 

Susie looked down at her shoes. She didn't answer. 

Claire was skipping rope nearby. “I’m getting one from 
Billy,” she said. “He’s the best counter in our grade.” 

“Yes, but who is Susie going to get a valentine from?” 
Evelyn asked again. 

Dorothy interrupted. “I’m getting one from Mark. He can 
throw a ball farther than any other boy in the class.” 

“But Susie didn’t tell yet,” insisted Evelyn. 

Claire stopped skipping rope. “Susie's only been in our 
class for three weeks,” she explained. “She doesn’t know 
people very well, yet.” 

Just then the recess bell rang. Everyone hurried into the 
building. 

All the way home for lunch Susie kept wondering. “Who 
am I going to get a valentine from?” she thought. 

Susie’s blue eyes were sad. She thought all through her 
lunch. She thought as she walked to the corner to meet 
Evelyn and Dorothy and Claire. ‘Then, just as she got to 
the corner, Susie began to laugh. 

“What's so funny?” asked Dorothy. 

“I know who is going to send me a valentine,” replied 
Susie. 

“Who?” 

“It’s a secret,” Susie whispered. “But he can run faster 
than Tommy. And he can count better than Billy. And he 
can throw a ball farther than Mark.” 

“Faster than Tommy?” 

“Count better than Billy?” 

“Throw farther than Mark?” 

“Yes,” said Susie. “Oh, yes! Wait ‘til Valentine Day 
and see.” 

On Valentine Day Evelyn and Dorothy and Claire ran up 
to Susie. 

“Where's the secret valentine you told us about?” they 
demanded. 

“T have it,” smiled Susie. 

“Is it really from someone who can run faster than 
Tommy?” asked Evelyn. 

“And count better than Billy?” asked Claire. 

“And throw a ball farther than Mark?” asked Dorothy. 

“Yes,” said Susie. 

Evelyn tossed her head. “Nobody could do all those 
things,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, yes!’ repeated Susie. 

“Who?” shouted everyone. 

“My father!” laughed Susie. “My secret valentine is from 
my father, and he can do all those things.” 

And, of course, Susie was right! 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 











Morning 


GERTRUDE S. DALLMANN 


ro morning Tommy lay snuggled in his soft, clean bed. 
“Get up, little sleepyhead,” called his mother. 

“Get up, little sleepyhead,” called his father. 

But Tommy just yawned. He closed his eyes a little tight- 
er. He fell asleep again. 

One day his mother said, “The early morning is my favor- 
ite time.” 

“T like the morning best, too,” said his father. 

Tommy looked puzzled. “Does anything happen in the 
morning before I get up?” he asked. 

“Lots of things,” answered his father. 

“Hmmm,” said Tommy. “Perhaps I ought to find out 
what the morning is like.” 

The next day he got up very early. The sun was not even 
up yet. He looked out of his window. One bright star was 
shining in the gray sky. 

“That must be the morning star,” guessed Tommy. He 
looked at it for a long time. 

A black crow with strong flapping wings flew across the 
sky. “Caw, caw, caw!” it screamed. 

“You will wake everyone up, you noisy bird,” scolded 
Tommy. 

Then the sparrows, who had their nests tucked under the 
eaves, began to twitter. 

A robin sitting on the white picket fence sang, “Cheer 
up, cheer up.” 

A cardinal, high up in the elm tree, called, “Here, here, 
here, here.” 

“I see you,” said Tommy, waving his hand. 

The little wrens lived in their little house in the lilac 
bush. ‘They sang loudest of all. Continued on page 74 
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GROUND HOQ’S HOLIDAY 
The second month, the second day, 
Wi und Hog’s Holiday 
Phe local zoo 
Photographers, 


await towe the r 


AnOoW s Gl 


keepel ot the 


1 AM A TOOTH 


reporte rs, tor 


Anxiously 
truth 


to tell the 


F a tooth . . 
dwn Woodchuck’s forecast of the weathe 
I'm a very demanding fell 
| must be kept clean, o1 else | get mea Fact ear this time he leaves his hearth 
And turn from white to yellow His home beneath good Mother Earth 
He wiggles out to see the sun 
ist be fed right, if | am to stay bright 
in net oe And sure enough—ask anyone 
4 ‘ ° io ‘ \ 
And never form deca Should he perchance his shadow see, 
Not too many sweets; give me salads and meat eck to } - he'll fle 
pall ) > nome ayain it il et 
And milk three times a day 
And that sign’s still the surest thing 
mit i ke this ea t t ft ‘ I : | ° , 
| must mak oS Creat At lea Six weeks must pass before it’s spring! 
Let uur dentist look at me MIRIAM GOLDSTEID 
‘ a veo ‘ 
That's what you must do, and then I 


A smile that’s delightful to see 





TO ABE 

I wish I could have known you, Abe, 
When you lived, long ago, 

And you were just a boy who trudged 
Through miles of drifted snow 

To learn to read and cipher, 

To write and sing, and spell! 


We would have laughed together, Abe; 
You told a joke so well! 
We might have scrapped a bit at times, 


Though always just in fun, 
And I'd have helped you split some rails 
done, 


When our school day was 


JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


DOCTORS 
Doctors lead such busy lives— 
Giving shots and treating hives, 
Setting limbs and reading charts, 
Easing fears and checking hearts. 

The doctor's there 
When a long life ends. 


— He’s also there 
TO MY VALENTINE When a new one begins. 
' — ELOISE CULVER 
DID ABE Li SE : I’ve made a valentine for you 
All fixed with frilly lace 
Pall of tature broad of mind And on a big red heart it says, MY POSTMAN 
Bager to se the chains that bind “I love you.” But in case 
Our hero was set against ivel You can’t guess who is sending it, My postman’s faithful 
He fought for slaves and set them fre I've printed so you'll see As can be, 
But still in this troubled world toda ME For all year round 
Live men who are begrudged r ga ELIZABETH PORTER KESSLER He works for me 
Men who are taunted because of their creed And neither rain, 
} t f the colo eligi reed eae ad 
pecmigtcae tao an “ THE SWITCHBOARD Redcap: aod nd a 
Did Abe lose his wat Or did he gail OPERATOR — 1m wa ringing 
Was his attempt futile? Did he fight in vain? Us the mail. 
No, he accomplished his purpose in life A building full of offices, etait 
But he left it to us to continue the strife And all equipped with phones! 
To stand up for our neighbor, black, yellow, or white; Who takes the calls? THE PASSENGER 
To stand up for freedom, which is every man’s right; Who makes the calls? "RAIN 
To believe in what our flag stands fo The switchboard girl—Miss Jones! 
Freedom, the read to Justice’s door Just lift up your receiver, See the passenger train 
EVELYN PHILLIPS All shiny and bright! 


And you get her on the wire. 


“Number, please?” she asks you, 


. . uF PRYTNTATE , In a voice that you admire. 
DAY BEFORE VALENTINE DAY 
Another red light flashes on; 


for friends She pushes in a plug, 


everyone 


Five little valentines waited 


For valentines are what sends 


Out she pulls it, with a tug. 


Where,” asked the first one, “where will we be 

7 "3 he s oO an "I all rn ta ¢ ’ i 

Most Hikety, yell aoene, we :, Ae : . m Even when her board is full, 

= 11.”” sal » third, “we'll loo ovelv at a table! 

Well.” said the third, ve'll look lov itata Miss Jones tries hard to please. 


“while we able!” 
third, and fourth, 


danced to tl 


fourth, 


the second, 


“Come and dance,” said the are 
So the fifth joined the first, 
And they 
They had the most 
Right up until Valentine Day 

Then they hopped in that mailbox, down-the-street-a-ways, 
And they became YOUR VALENTINES, all the rest of their days! 

. SHAW 


“Here’s your party, 
With courtesy and ease 
danced to the south and they 1e north 

A switchboard operator’s job 


Is 


fun, dancing away 


interesting—and fun! 


To get their business done! 


THELMA MABEL 
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And when that call’s completed, 


sir,’ she says 


And think how many folks she helps 


WATTS 


It travels in the daytime; 
It travels at night. 


There are long cars, 

And short cars, 

And even double-deck cars! 
Cars you can sleep in, 
Cars you can eat in, 

Cars tor your baggage, 
And cars for the mail; 
See how they glide 

Over the rail! 


Many people ride 

On the passenger train. 

They go te visit friends, 

Then come back again. 
DONALD ANDERSSON 














Tagalong Tommy 


MABEL WATTS 


HE fast freight swished along. Up in front was Mighty Mike, the 

fastest and friendliest engine on the Hoot Toot and Whistle Line. 
Then came fifty-eight freight cars, filled with oil and coal and cars and 
cows, 

At last but not least, came Tagalong Tommy, the little caboose. Tommy 
was the cutest little caboose you ever saw. And he was bright red, so 
everyone could see him. 

But Tommy was very unhappy. He didn’t like riding at the tail end of 
the train. He didn’t like being a caboose. “All I do is tag along behind,” 
he grumbled. “Oh, how I wish I were a black shiny engine!” 

Tommy was jealous of Mighty Mike. He was jealous of his size and 
strength. He was jealous of his bell that ding-donged at the crossings. 
sut most of all ‘Tommy was jealous of Mighty Mike’s whistle. 

It was a lovely, loud, musical whistle, and all the animals along the 
Hoot Toot and Whistle Line loved it! 

The red caboose liked it too. But he wouldn't let anyone know that. 

Mighty Mike often talked to Tommy in whistle language. But Tommy 
never answered. He didn’t seem to want to be friends. 

Whenever the fast freight swooshed around a bend Mike always tooted 
out a friendly message. “Toot-toot-toot,” he called one morning. “Hello, 
you, in the bright red suit!” 


STORIES FOR GRADES TWO AND THREE 





But Tommy pretended he didn’t hear. He looked at the meadows {ly- 
ing by. He looked at the mountains. He looked at the sky. “Hi, Pig! 
Hi, Lamb!” he cried, as he passed by. 

But never once did he look at Mighty Mike. 

Still the big engine tried to be friends. When he went around the next 
curve he whistled at Tommy again. “Come on, Tommy, let's be friends. 
Say ‘hello’ on the curves and bends!” 

But Tommy still pretended he didn’t hear. 

By this time the friendly engine had almost given up trying to be 
friends with Tommy. Every time he went around a bend he threw smoke 
rings back to the caboose. “Peekaboo, I see you,” he tooted. “Peek-: 
aboo! Peekaboo!” 

“Thinks he’s smart,” sniffed Tommy. “Up there puffing along, and 
tooting every few minutes. See if I care!” 

Mighty Mike didn’t say any more to Tagalong Tommy that day. But 
the next morning he called to Tommy again. “Hello, Tommy, how do 
you do? What do you see that’s fine and new?” 

“Lots of things new,” answered Tommy, as he swished and swayed 
along at the end of the train. 

“New little houses in new little towns 

New barn going up at old Farmer Brown's 
New little lambs that jump up high. 
Popcorn clouds in a new blue sky. 

Lots of things new. . . But I won't tell you!” 

“But you did tell me,” sang the big engine happily. “You did. You 
did. You did!” (Continued on page 81) 





DIANE SHERMAN 





Mr. Tubleys Talent 


Mr. Tubley frowned. “We really can’t sell 
this one to just anybody,” he said. 


“You're right,” Mrs. Tubley agreed. 










po love to sell valentines,” said Mrs. “A very special valentine should go to a very si 
I Archibald Tubley. She was watching Mr. special person. Let’s put it up here on this 
Tubley unpack some new ones in the back of shelf where no one will see it. We can take it “I want a valentine, a special kind of valen- 
their little card shop. “It would be nice to have down when we find someone it would suit.” tine. It’s for Janie True. I don’t like girls 
your talent, though,” she added. “You always The next day a girl with two brown pigtails much, but Janie’s extra nice.” 


know just the right card for everyone.” 


skipped into the card shop. “I want a valentine 


Mrs. Tubley wondered. Would that lovely 


“It’s true,” said Mr. Tubley. “I do seem to for Miss Dimply, my teacher,” she said. Her heart on the top shelf be quite right for Janie 
have a knack. This one, now,” he said, holding pigtails tossed about as she talked. “It has to True? Just then Mr. Tubley walked over. In 


up a big lacy valentine dotted with flowers, = 
rather think this one should go to somebody’s 
erandmother.” He reached down into the box. 

“Why, what is this?” he said. He pulled out 


be a specia! one ‘cause she’s so nice.” 

Mrs. Tubley wondered if the heart on the top _lollipop in the middle. 
shelf would be right for Miss Dimply. But just 
then Mr. Tubley popped over. “I think I have Mrs. Tubley,” she said. “Could you help me 


his right hand was a big red heart with a real 


The next day, Saliy Breen came in. “Hello, 


a huge card with a pink satin heart as plump the card you want,” he said, and he held out a pick out a valentine for my grandmother? I 


and soft as a pillow. 


“What a beautiful thing!” said Mrs. Tubley, 


catching her breath at the sight of it. “I’ve neve I want. It’s perfect for Miss Dimply!” 
The next day a boy came bashfully into the _about the pink satin valentine, Mr. Tubley came 
shop. “Could you help me, please?” he asked. over. “I think your 


er seen one so lovely! Oh, I do think this is the 
sweetest valentine that ever was.” 


little pink heart with silver sprinkles on it. 
“Oh, yes!” the girl said. “That's just what nice grandmother.” 


want an extra-nice one because she’s an extra- 
Before Mrs. Tubley had a chance to wonder 


(Continued on page 23 
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uUuestion Mark  wmszemscy 








1. When I send out my val-en-tines I think it’s quite a lark; In-stead of sign - ing with my 
2. When I de-* liv-er val-en-tines I think it’s lots of fun To slip it un-der - neath the 















name, I make a ques-tion mark. I make folks guess and won-der, “Who- ev- er 


door, Then ring the bell and run, I make folks guess and won - der, 1 keep them 





could it be? Who sent this val-en-tine that says, ‘You suit me to a : i oe 


in the dark, “Who sent this val-en-tine that says, ‘Il love you, ques - tion mark’?” 








< 






Good Od General Washington 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY EVELYN WEISS 


ee a 


a . vw r~—wFrewFe’? 
( 1. Good old Gen -’ral Wash -ing-ton, He made a big im-pres- sion. Hewas six feet two in his 


2. Good old Gen -‘ral Wash -ing-ton, He led the fight for free- dom. He could have been king but he 




























+ r 


. * 
| | 









— 










"eee 


cs —~ 


buck - led shoes; And he hat- ed all op - pres - sion. Good old Gen - ‘ral Wash-ing-ton, He lived 









said, “No kings! Our coun-try does-n't need “em.” He led the rag-ged pa- tri-ots To vie- 


r 






















* = 


ra 


i 





’ 


\ 
\ > - 4 -s . . 
IN ( f in fame and rich- es, And for what he did, if he’d been caught, He have lost his breech - 
‘ 8) to-ry in De-cem-_ ber. And the work he did to make us’ free, A-mer-i- ca will re-mem- ber. 





dart 
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Delivering Valentines 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 










rd ca 
1. Withahop hop hopandaclap clap clap Go up to the door and rap rap 
ring 


2. With ajump jump jump and a swing swing swing Reach up to the bell and ring 
. . . *. . * . . 












ve 
rap. On your toes, three, two, one, Turn a-round quick and run run run. 


ring. Bend your knees, six, five, four, Creep a- way fast be - hind the door. 


° 
P 
7 





When Lincoln Was a Boy 


WORDS BY CHRISTINE CURTIS MUSIC BY ANTHONY CELESTE 

















In the blue Ken-tuck-_ y hills; And the for-est sweeps 
yel - low cheer; In the flamesa boy 
But the name of Lin- 


1. There's a brown log cab-in stand - ing 
2. On the hearth the pine knot flick-ered Witha qui- et, 
ax is si- lent Un - der blue Ken - tuck - y skies; 










3. Now the ring - ing 








round it With the song of the whip- poor. wills; Where the In-dian corn was grow-ing And a 
gaz - ing And his eyes were blue and clear. Did he see dark vi-sions ris- ing Of his 


stirs us, For his glo- ry mnev- er dies. And his love of coun-try fires us Toa 


boy in buck -skin clad Swung his ax be - neath the south-ern pine When Lin - coln was a lad. 
-al be, When Lin - coln was a lad? 


coun-try torn and = sad? Did he vow his heart would. loy 
day When Lin - coln was a lad. 
. 


serv- ice proud and glad, As wethink up-on that by - gone 
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a & Seeing Mr. Lincoln 








4 
8 84 ay 
. - 
GLENN W. SPRAGUE 
h 
eNNY held the cup of water carefully in one hand as she made her 
J way down the aisle of the train. Twice she had to stop and hold 
on to a seat to maintain her balance. Finally, she reached the seat 
opposite her mother and father and sat down. 
“Aren't we ever going to get there?” she asked. Just then the rear 
door of the car opened, and the conductor entered, 
“Fifteen minutes to Washington,” he announced. ‘Washington! : 
" The train will arrive in fifteen minutes.” He passed through the cat | 
: and out the frowt door. Jenny laughed and her mother and father ' 
u laughed with her. It seemed good to laugh again. The trip from j 
Missour! had seeme d so long ‘| here had been many things to see, but 
after a while it was tiring to sit and look out the window. She wished 
trains went faster. There was going to be so much to do in the city 
rt of Washington, and time was so short. Her father couldn't stay away 
S from the business too long 
Os “Mother, are we really going to see Mi Lincoln today?” 


“I hope so, dear, but that depends on what time we must be at the 
hospital to see your brother. Everything depends on how he is.” 

“That's right, Jenny,” said her father. “But if all goes well, we 
might make it early this afternoon. Shall I send Mr. Lincoln a mes- 
sage, telling him to expect us at two?” 

“Yes, please do,” said Jenny, returning her father’s smile. Then she 
looked away and sighed. On this very day, she, Jenny Lee White, 
would see Mr. Lincoln. She always thought Continued on page 77 





“it }i © Copper Coin 


EDITH TOAN 


HEN Jimmy Jenkins started home in the 
W blowing snow from the meeting of Cub 
Scout Den 9, he had a big problem. How was 
he ever going to earn a dollar in three days for 
Pack 6's needy family? Already he was making 
his bed and taking out the garbage for “Home 
Helps,” and shoveling the snow from the walk 
for “Being a Member of the Family.” 

“Maybe I could persuade Dad to pay me,” 
thought Jimmy. “Every day it snows some more, 
and every day I have to clear the walk.” But 
he discarded the idea at once. It wasn’t much 
of a walk, and it would take forever, a week 
anyway, to shovel a dollar’s worth. 

Jimmy looked through the iron railings of the 
snow-covered fence he was passing. There was 




















a life-sized iron deer standing on the lawn and 





far back was a big old-fashioned house. He 
liked the house. It looked like a castle with its 
two round towers and little windows on the 








third floor Some of the windows downstairs 
had red glass around the edges 

“IT bet I could make a whole dollar all at once 
if I shoveled a walk like that.” Jimmy pulled 
the hood of his parka farther down over his cub 
scout cap. He was about to cross Maple Street 
when he saw a light go on in the room with the red glass trimming. 
All of a sudden, he knew what he could do to earn his dollar. 





He hesitated a minute. It was a long walk and Mr. Osborne was par- 
ticular over the ways things were done. But (Continued on page 70 
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HE greatest honor that a boy could win at 

Rariton Academy was to be chosen for 
membership in the George Washington Club. 
All the GW boys lived together in a big old 
house called The Towers that had been remod- 
eled to serve as a dormitory for the twenty-four 
boys. 

The Club had been named for George 
Washington, for according to tradition, the 
General had landed at a spot near the school 
boating dock during the Revolutionary War. It 
was the oldest club in the school and all the 
hoys longed to be members. Old grads who 
were ex-GW boys sent their sons to Rariton 
with the hope that they, too, would win the 
same honor. 

George Washington members were chosen at 
a special assembly each spring. It was an excit- 
ing ceremony. Twelve seventh-grade boys were 
tapped one by one by the outgoing ninth-grade 
members. This was a sign that they had been 
invited to join this secret organization. 

The sponsor of the Club was Mr. Winter, 
headmaster of the academy. He counted on his 
GW’s to help him carry out many projects 
around the school. No one knew what went on 
in the club meetings because every member was 
sworn to secrecy. Yet, when something new 
happened around the school, like the time the 
Lord Rariton statue was cleaned and polished, 
everyone thought it was the GW Club that 
sponsored the project. 

Actually the GW’s had only three rules they 
swore to keep. Every boy, when he was initi- 
ated, made three solemn promises. He would 
always tell the truth; he would always try to 
help other people; and he would be dependable 
at all times. These seemed easy at first, but 
sometimes the members found that they were 
hard to live up to. 

One of the eighth-graders who seemed to 
have trouble being a good GW boy was Pete 
Hadley. Regardless of how hard he tried, Pete 
always seemed to be getting into trouble. He 
never meant to, but he always wound up with 
some punishment to work out. Sometimes he 
insisted that mischief just came looking for him, 

That’s what seemed to happen one spring 
afternoon when Pete was wandering along the 
shore near Washington Landing. It was the 
first warm day and the lawn was just beginning 
to get green. Some crocuses were blooming 
near the dock. 

The school had lots of rowboats. Once the 
rowing season started and the coach was on 
duty on the dock, boys were free to take the 
boats out. But now it was a school rule that no 
boats were to leave the dock. Al Simmons, the 
handyman, must have put the boats in the wa- 
ter to check which ones would need calking. He 
had also painted the oars, for there was a bright 
yellow set lying invitingly in one of the boats. 

Before Pete knew it, he was rowing away 
from the dock. He glanced at the shore. Not 
another boy was in sight. Then he looked at his 
watch. Five o'clock every Friday was weekly 
inspection at Rariton Academy. Every boy had 
to be in his quarters, and the master checked 
the rooms one by one. 

For once Pete’s room was all in order. “This 
will be easy,” he said to himself. “Just a ten- 


George Washington Boy 


minute row and I'll have plenty of time to tie 
up the boat and get back to my room.” 

Up the river, two wild ducks swooped down 
on the water. “Resting on their trip north,” 
Pete thought to himself. Keeping his eye on 
them he rowed as quietly as possible to see if 
they were mallards or teals. 

Unfortunately, Pete didn’t look where he was 
going, and suddenly he heard the boat scraping 
bottom. He was stuck in the rapids with the 
nose of the boat wedged between two rocks. He 
worked with his oars to get loose but only suc- 
ceeded in wedging the boat more tightly be- 
tween the rocks—and there he was stuck. He 
was so busy working to get it loose that he didn’t 
notice someone standing on the dock. It was 
Joel McLane, the president of the GW Club. 

“What are you doing out there?” shouted Joel. 

“I’m stuck, Joel,” said Pete, relieved that help 
was in sight. “How about a lift?” 

“Get as far as you can in the stern and may- 
be you can push it loose,” called Joel. 

Pete followed his instructions but to no avail. 
Joel heard the big clock in the library tower 
strike for quarter of five—only fifteen minutes 





ELIZABETH F. NOON 


until inspection time. So far that year the GW 
boys had the best record of all the dormitories 
for being in their rooms and having them neat 
and tidy for Friday inspection. 

Without another word Joel loosened another 
boat and was soon rowing toward the rapids. He 
brought his boat up to where Pete was stuck. 

“Hop into mine,” he said. He grabbed the 
painter and cautioned Pete not to drop the oars. 

With the boat free from the weight of the 
boy’s body, it was easy to pull it loose. Pete sat 
in the back and towed it to shore as Joel rowed 
back quickly. 

“Tie it up and let’s make a run for it,” shout- 
ed Pete as he fastened his own boat to the dock. 
They had barely two minutes to spare. Across 
the campus they dashed—past the gym and 
around the side of the library. They were just 
going up the steps of The Towers as the five 
o'clock gong rang. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Carrouthers were the 
two masters who inspected their hall. Somewhat 
breathless, but with his hair neatly combed and 
nails clean, Pete was ready to receive them 
when they arrived. (Continued on page 79) 


Time to Smile 


BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 


LARA stood in the stage wings of the Fairview School auditorium and swallowed 
hard to try to make the lump in her throat go down. She was certain that if it 


grew any bigger she wouldn't be able to breathe at all. 

Miss Rogers, the dramatic coach, always said to take deep breaths as a remedy for 
stage fright. When the play tryouts were in the classroom, it had helped. But it was 
different now on the stage where the footlights glared up into your face and the 
darkness of the assembly hall yawned at you like a huge black cavern. 

Kathy Hawkins brushed past Clara as she walked out onto the stage. Kathy was 
so pretty and sure of herself, Clara thought. How often Clara had felt envious when 
she saw Kathy and her friends in the hall laughing together over a special secret or 
walking home after school with their arms around each other! 

“Oh, if I can only get this part in the play,” Clara thought desperately as she 
took another deep breath. “Then maybe Kathy will notice me—or some of the girls 
will anyway—and I will belong. I won't be just plain Clara Karpowski, an outsider, 


any more.” 


Miss Rogers was motioning Kathy across the stage. It was almost time for Clara’s 


cue now. She had worked so hard learning the part and practicing the words over 


and over to take away the accent she gave them. Every day she reminded herself 
how wonderful it was to be in America, but she still felt a deep ache inside because 
she was different. She was a displaced person, a foreigner. 

Clara felt so shy all of the time. If someone looked at her, she turned her head 
away. If they smiled she was sure they were laughing at her speech or peculiar 


mannerisms. 


Uncle Joe had seen her duck away from some girls on the street one day. He had 
taken out his big gold watch and nodded his head. “Yes,” he had said slowly. “It 
is just past time to smile.” Then he had walked home with her, neither of them 
saying anything. At the door he poked her in the ribs until she doubled up laugh- 


ing. “That's the way,” he shouted. “Smile. 


Laugh and you will have friends.” 


It seemed to be impossible advice for Clara to follow. 

Kathy moved to the back of the stage now. Clara shut her eyes and repeated her 
first line. At the proper time, she was to rush 
out onto the stage—not so fast as to be clumsy— 


and cry out, “Mother! Mother! Pat is gone. He’s 
(Continued on page 86) 


lost in the woods!” 


LIPPER-GRADE STORIES 
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Here's why so many teachers plan to 
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HO FOR THE SNOW! In _ the Washington (Department of Com i 
January “Trips and Tours.” reference merce and Economic Development) is 
SS ee was made to the 16 states where win- sues a folder, “Skiing’s Great in Wash 
— ——_—ee—eS=SEaEa ter sports are available in state parks ington State.” 
forests, and reservations Oregon has 16 public winter-sport- | 
| In these same states there often are. ireas, seven of them situated on or near : 
in addition, privately operated ski Mt. Hood. Most famous is the area ad 
They like the smoothness and the on-time di pe ndability ot slopes and trails. For example, New jacent to Timberline Lodge 
, : York State lists a total of forty centers, Colorado maintains a Ski Informa 
United's fleet of radar equipped Mainliners some on state land but all open to the tion Center in Denver, which issues a 
Thev find United’s coach service fits neatly into any public. “Let's Go Skiing in New York “Manual of Colorado Skiing” having 
: State” and “Winter Sports Events in sections on Transportation and Accom 
budget. Comfortable flights and friendly service at real New York State” are published by the  modations. The state has developed 31 
economy tares { rite d Air Coat he S serve .». cities coast State Department of Commerce. Dur shi areas. The Colorado Winter Sports 
ing the season, the New York Cen- Committee distributes “Ski Colorado, 
to-coast, as well as Honolulu and Vancouver tral Railroad provides service to many a picture map with helpful data. 
. of the centers Arizona boasts two top-ranking win 
They know United's convenient schedules put them in ter-sports areas—one on Mt. Lemmon. 
close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and IN NATIONAL PARKS. Through 35 miles from Tucson, and the other 
Hawaii Idea: look into summer sessions at the U. of Hawaii the co-operation of the National Park — the Arizene Snow Bowl, 15 miles north 
4 Service, we have obtained information of Flagstaff on Mt. Agassiz. 
June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work on skiing in the following national Utah. too, has a winter wonderland 
with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! parks: Yosemite, Sequoia, and Lassen beckoning the sports lover 
Voleanic (California): Rocky Mountain 
This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? Colorado); Mt. Rainier and Olympic WELCOME TO SKIERS. Although 
. . Washington): Crater Lake (Oregon). Sun Valley. Idaho, is an all-vear re 
It should not be assumed that lodg- sort, it became most famous for its win 
ing and public transportation are avail- ter sperts. Guest facilities are provided 
\ able in all the national park ski cen- in a “mountain village” setting remi 
__— ters. Data on any one can be supplied niseent of Europe but American in it- 
“= a j as indicated in the note below comfort and conveniences. Sun Valles 
a ae UNITED Was developed by the Union Pacific 
STATE PROGRAMS. The states in In) Wyoming, Jackson Hole the 
FLY UNITED —THE RADAR LINE which national parks are situated fre- “hole” formed by the Grand Teton 
epue nily have an extensive winter-sports Range. the (,ros Ventre Mountains, and 
® program in all mountainous sections the Wind River Mountains is a com- 
The California State Chamber of munity that weleomes skiers with open 
Commerce iccues oa Winter Sports arms and does everything possible to 
Guide™ containing detailed information make them happy. Snow King Moun 
STORIES Around the Calendar contains & stories of all sorts, including accommodations. tain is “right in town.” in Jackson. 
of every type that wil! appeal to al! grade levels. Included There are ski centers along the routes 


niormative stories, - of the Northern Pacific and Great 


are stories tor every event and special day 
Northern Railways The Burlington 


biographical stories, and seasonal stories. Others promote 

f ' >s . n 2 th . 

understanding of other races and nations and tie in w Road features its service from Chicago 
social studies. Contents chronol< gically arranged tor school 
' 


t Colorado, with bus « “cti Ss 3 
year. Full page illustrations. Ready Reference Index o oiorade, with u onnection it 
112 pages. Hard cover $3.00. Paper ver $2.25 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Glenwood Springs for popular Aspen 
Continental Air Lines offer a seven-day 











all-expense ski package at Aspen. la 





California, the Southern Pacific and 





Santa Fe Railways, Trailways, Grey 


erie ’ we 7 | . al Desired by maior oil mpany to instruct hound, and Metropolitan Coach Lines 
am , = 4 children of ( > employees in South provide transportation. 
» America. Teachers must be bilingual (Eng- j . “ve » ree 
( English-Spanish ) sh-Secnich) end possess collene degree Back in the Bast, even New Jersey. 
p bsess ¢ weather co-operating, takes care of ski 


with major in education, valid U. S. certi 


ELEMENTARY | fcsticn: and 2't0 5 years teaching experi 


ence in range of K ndergarten through the 


enthusiasts at several centers. 


MIDWEST. From the State of Michi- 
gan Tourist Council, one can obtain 
“Fun in the Snow in Michigan.” All- 


eighth grade. A limited number of open 


. , 
A | HOooL ngs will als be available for non-bilin 


gual candidates. Must be qualified to 
expense tours to many ski areas are 


offered by Great Lakes Greyhound 
Lines and the Chicago & North Western 
Railway. starting from Chicago. 

The Milwaukee Road offers week-end 
package tours to winter resorts in both 


. " . . teach all subjects in self-contained class- 
TE A HERS room ncluding art music and physical 
education. Salary including bonus $7166 
to $8400 depending upon BA or MA De 
e gree; also liberal employee benefits and 
annual home vacation with travel ex- 





Free-flying staircase in the Nathaniel 
Russell House at Charleston, S.C., open 





- penses. Send complete experience resume , : . . . 
FEMALE and personal data. Interviews will be ar daily as headquarters of the Historic Michigan and Wisconsin, with trains 
ranged for qualified candidates Charleston Foundation departing from Chicago and Milwaukee. 
SINGLE P. ©. BOX 480 
Dept. S-7! I 
. f one of the travel suggestions in this department particularly interests 
“pp «pe a an 
Age Z2R-2 Radio City Station : : 
New York 19, N. Y. you, won't you write us? We shall be glad to see that you receive further 


information. Just address: Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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One of the new ski lifts in Colorado's 
10,000 square miles of powdered snow. 
Opposite: Trailside cabins for skiers near 
Vancouver, B.C. 


In Minnesota, the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival, Jan. 24 through Feb. 2, will 
be the first major event of the year- 
long Minnesota Centennial celebration. 
The carnival, dating back to 1885, 
draws thousands of visitors. 


CANADA TOO. Canada also has a 
winter carnival (Carnaval d'Hiver), at 
Quebec City. It extends from Feb. 1 for 
18 days up to Mardi Gras. Among early 
February events are a ski competition 
and bobsled races. Winter sports and 
carnival fun. may be combined through 
all-expense packages at the Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway issues “Winter Sports in Old 
Quebec” and also “Ski High in the 
Canadian Rockies.” (This railroad 
serves two western national parks fea- 
turing winter as well as summer recrea- 
tion—Banff and Mount Revelstoke.) 
Jasper National Park, also in the 
Rockies, is on the route of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. This system, 
as well as Canadian Pacific and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, has its Pacific ter- 
minus at Vancouver, near which Grouse 
Mountain is a favorite ski center. 
Eight-day Winter Holiday Tours to 
the Laurentian Mountains of Quebe« 
Province—one of the world’s best- 
developed ski centers—are packaged by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Nine resort 
hotels are open, and non-skiers enjoy 
sleigh riding, skating, and tobogganing. 


AND EUROPE! Just to be fair, all 
the skiing isn't done in the U.S. and 
Canada. Indeed, in and near cities such 
as Oslo, Norway, suburban trains and 
even streetcars are equipped to carry 
skis and ski poles. At Oslo, Holmen- 
kollen Ski Week, in February-March, 
brings a famous meet. and in Sweden 
there’s the Vasa Ski Race. Neither eat- 
ing nor scenery is neglected at Holmen- 
kollen, where a fine restaurant boasts of 
an amazing view. Icelandic Airlines 
offer convenient transportation. 

On March 14, Hans Palmer, a popular 
ski instructor, takes a Volkswagen bus 
caravan to Europe via KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. From Munich the skiers 
will head for famed Bavarian and Aus- 
trian Alpine areas. 

Another airline, Swissair, issues a 
booklet, “Holiday on Skis,” describing 
tours to Swiss, Austrian, and French 
winter resorts. 

Seandinavian Airlines System has de- 
signed a ski-tthrough-Europe package. 


GARDENS AND HOMES. By way 
of contrast to winter sports, we may 
point to opportunities for pleasures of 
a very different kind in a climate 
where spring comes early. 





Throughout February and March, in 
and near the old French city of Mobile, 
Ala.. the 35-mile-long Azalea Trail 
forms a floral spectacle, with Bellingrath 
Gardens as the highlight. 

Wilmington, N.C., which later in the 
spring makes much of its Azalea Festi- 
val, holds a notable Camellia Show in 
February. Fayetteville and Charlotte 
also offer outstanding shows of this 
flower. The state’s Garden Club spon- 
sors state-wide tours. 

Charleston, S.C., is fortunate in its 
Historic Charleston Foundation, which 
has done much to preserve the city’s 
fine architectural heritage. The llth 
Annual Tours of Historic Private 
Houses will extend from March 16 
through March 30, except for Saturdays. 
Some 25 homes, cevering a century 
of history, will be open. The Founda- 
tion has its headquarters in the hand- 
some Nathaniel Russell House. Famed 
gardens— Magnolia, Middleton, and Cy- 
press—are not many miles from 
Charleston. At Easter time, four house 
museums are open, and on the Saturday 
before Easter there will be a special 
tour of privately owned town houses. 


RUN UP THE JOLLY ROGER! 
In Tampa, Fla., during the week begin- 
ning Feb. 10, pirates of Ye Mystic 
Krewe of Gasparilla will take over the 
city for fun and high jinks. When the 
corsair “Jose Gasparilla” enters the har- 
bor, a crowd of 600,000 is expected. 


LOURDES PILGRIMAGES, Feb. 
11 marks the 100th anniversary of the 
apparitions which have made the name 
of St. Bernadette and Lourdes world- 
famous. A special pilgrimage to the 
opening ceremonies, under Auxiliary 
Bishop Leo R. Smith of Buffalo, is leav- 
ing New York Feb. a via KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. Shrines and basilicas in 
Rome and Paris also will be visited. 
Linjebuss International, which con- 
ducts motorcoach tours of Europe, will 
provide for two nights and a day at 
Lourdes on a 12-day tour titled “The 
Glories of France,” starting from Paris. 


NOT 80 BUT 33 DAYS. You won't 
forget that eventful balloon ride in the 
movie “Around the World in 80 Days.” 
It was the nearest that Jules Verne’s 
hero came to modern round-the-world 
transportation by air. Now Air France 
has devised a 33-day trip from New 
York, Los Angeles, or San Francisco 
(or Chicago for slightly more), which 
takes you to places you've always want- 
ed to see—but never expected to, prob- 
ably—in the Near and Far East, as well 
as Europe, and back home, for a sur- 
prisingly modest amount, packagewise. 
At litthe extra cost, you can linger in 
places that particularly attract you. 
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Buccaneers (not too frightful!) in the 
crow's-nest as the “Jose Gasparilla” 
invades Tampa, Fia., for the annual Feb- 
ruary Pirate Festival. 








February Now, But...? 


YES, it's February—and perhaps June seems a long way 
off. But it's a good idea to begin planning now for 
that anticipated summer trip. For that matter, why not 
capitalize on your winter week ends and spring recess? 
Let us help, through 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE! 


... Any educator is welcome to take advantage of it, 
without obligation. We don't make reservations or 
attempt to take the place of a commercial travel agency, 
but we can and will get helpful literature and guidance 


information from reliable sources. 


Glad to Know You re Going! But Where? 


WHERE is what you need to tell us. Do you 
wonder how we can make such an offer? It 
is because transportation lines, government 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil companies, 
motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services—and 
other organizations interested in you as a pro- 
spective traveler—have promised to supply you 
with information. We pass along your name 
and other data to them. 


It can be a trip anywhere, at any time during the year, 
but be sure to allow several weeks for processing your re- 


quest. JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW—and be 


as definite as possible. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name : 258 
(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) haldie detainee . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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It seems wrong to me to think of a 
music experience in terms of minutes 
If 1 were a classroom teacher I should 
like to feel that I had the freedom to 
keep i bailar d program over i 


week § time Every teacher knows that 


inv ch | r adult hates to be inter- 
rupted hen creativ activity is at 
white heat ind things are gome well 
I re that s] il teachers and 
supervisors who are « mpelled to work 
on a definit time schedule cannot 
rk flexibly with children as can 


the classroom teacher My personal 


choice, if I were a specialist, w uld be 


; rir , 
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dem T that will k ! d 
‘ d f very child 1 ird- 
‘ { } | ability 
As t ferene ! hods, teachers 
oO profit! from | hown 
1 t . t ad how to us cel n pro 
cedures and materials nd from an 
alysis of concrete cases and teaching 
situations At the end f the confer- 


ence they should have a chance to tell 


hat th hav ned from it, and 
TT K r ip d ( nto o back and 
practice 


pupil Car t help u 


The elementary school is considered 
to be the place where science experi- 
neces should be ired to the interests 
ind capacities of all children How- 
ver, it is important that special tal- 
ents and special interests should be 
idequately dealt with 

First of all, identify these pupils 
I 


through their especially searching 


unusual abilities to solve 
exceptional interests and 


dership qualities Then give 


them opportunities to pursu these in 
t to 


erests i 
co fal th salar nce 
special help in the regular = scien 


opportunities ‘ be of 
classwork by gathering materials plan- 
ning things to do, locating reading ma- 
terial, and exercising leadership in 


other similar ways; (b) opportunities 
to become acquainted with the junior 
and senior high school science teach- 
ers for help, encouragement, and other 
resources; (c) a chance to know scien- 
tists or other adults in the community 
who are in a position to contribute to 
the development of the pupil; d) op- 
portunities to read books in the field 
of special interests that may be locat- 
ed in th school, county, or state li- 
brary The service of trained lhbrar- 
ians is often overlooked, as is the fact 
that manv county and state libraries 
will lend books upon request 


Remember the all-important fact 


that talented pupils need someone to 
be interested with them. Parents and 
teachers often do their greatest service 
by be ing on hand to listen and then en- 


n some of the above practices 


Wi / iding and cuage sh 
, led ut j 1 f 2 ) 
To be successful in securing social 
studies information from books, maps, 
1 globes, children should be taught 
how to use the table of contents, lo 
cate information by using the index 
re pronunciations and definitions 
Irom @ SSal Ss ind dict Maries, read 
graphs, us¢ ips and globes 
I dd children should devel- 
pit I owing readil Sk 


ist the reading rate to the material 


being studied read thoughtfully to 
the main points in the first read- 
reread the material for the 

purpose of n details 


given train- 





ng in taking not ! ng outlines, 
preparing and giving oral reports, pre- 
paring written reports listening 
thoughtfully, and speaking clearly. 
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These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa 

Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Language LOUISE OAKLEY 


Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, 
Tennessee 


Music BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyliwild School of Music, Idyliwild, 
California 

Reading RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Science GLENN 0. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public 
Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 








N ORIENTING the children and setting 

up their unit for the IGY, Miss Mercer 
established the following facts with her 
class. 


1. The international Year runs 
from July |, 1957, through December 31, 
1958, the period of greatest intensity in 
the sun's normal eieven-year sunspot cycle. 
2. The major study of the IGY concerns the 
earth's relation to the sun, with particular 
atrontion to solar and magnetic storms, 
auroras, and cosmic rays. Three other topics 
are also being studied: world-wide patterns 
of winds and barometric pressures; the ex- 
ploration of unknown areas, especially the 
Antarctic; and the slowly changing phases 
of the earth's surface. 

3. The IGY is @ cooperative project being 
carried on by the scientists of fifty-eight 
nations. The entire period will be spent in 
the collection of scientific data, with the 
sorting and arranging of this information 
and the drawing of conclusions taking place 
in the years that follow. 


4. Twenty-seven principal stations have 
been set up to study the IGY, located 
mainly near the magnetic poles along the 
magnetic equator and along the meridians 
passing through the greatest land areas— 
10° east, 140° east, and 75° west. Reports 
will be sent to these centers from five hun- 
dred umaller observation stations through- 
out the world. 

The children learned that the first plans 
for the IGY were made in the United 
States at Silver Spring, Maryland, in 1950. 
The original purpose was mostly to study 
the Antarctic, as was done in two other 
years, 1882 and 1932, in which various na- 
tions contributed to polar expeditions. 

Because the scientists felt that there was 
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YLVIA MERCER’S fifth-graders 

were showing great interest in 
the International Geophysical Year. 
They brought in many news stories 
centered about IGY activity. At her 
supervisor’s suggestion, Miss Mercer 
considered the possibility of having a 
unit on the Geophysical Year. They 
listed these reasons for such a study: 
|. The IGY represents the greatest coopera- 
tive effort of scientists in history, and its pur- 
pose and many of the problems it is trying to 
solve can be understood by children. 
2. Through such a unit, the class can get a 
better understanding of the earth and its rela- 
tionship to the sun and to the other planets. 
3. Some children have wrong impressions 
that need correcting. They confuse the de- 


fense program with goals and purposes of 
the IGY. 


the earth 


© THESE rocket-minded children, the idea that 

scientists felt that there was more to learn 

about the earth than had already been discovered 
was an amazing concept. 

Miss Mercer suggested that Joe read aloud the 
questions at the end of the article on Earth in Vol- 
ume 5 of World Book. Then she pointed out that 
many of the problems listed there are the same 
ones that baffle the scientists studying the IGY. 

A group was chosen to become the fact commit- 
tee. They used the article on Earth and many other 
references in World Book to list all facts about the 
earth which they considered basic to their IGY 
study. The Reading and Study Guide referred 
them to sixteen important related articles. Sub- 
committees were formed for separate reports. 

Two talks were given on the forces of gravita- 
tion and magnetism. World Book explains that the 
geographic and magnetic poles do not coincide. 
The distance between them is called the magnetic 
declination. This declination changes as the earth’s 
magnetic ficld shifts, and the effect of this change 
is one of the problems being studied during the 
Geophysical Year. 

Fact reports from the fourteen World Book ref- 
erences on the changing earth were given. Then 
two children summarized and evaluated them. 
This was of special interest, for IGY scientists are 
particulerly concerned with the earth’s continuous 
changes. For example, the topography of the ocean 
floor is being explored in an effort to determine if 
a new chain of islands ranging from the Arctic 
Circle through the Atlantic, across the Indian 
Ocean, through the Pacific, and north to Alaska, 
is emerging along a 45,000-mile rift. 

A second major committee listed the chief prob- 
lems of the IGY as reported in magazine and news- 
paper clippings. 

1. Why does the earth bulge at the center and 
flatten at the poles? A World Book diagram showed 
that the polar diameter of the earth is only 27 
miles less than the equatorial diameter, yet there 
are marked differences in relative forces of gravity 
and atmospheric pressure. 

2. Does the force of gravity change from place 
to place because of the elements under the earth’s 
crust, or because of conditions in the atmosphere? 
One clue to this problem came from a World Book 





4. Because of their interest in rockets and 
satellites, the group predicts that man will 
reach the moon within a year or two, and 
other planets in the not too distant future. 
A factual background is necessary to verify 
such theories. 

5. The unit would present good opportuni- 
ties to learn about careers connected with 
scientific study. 

Two problems arose during the con- 
ference—the need to keep the study on 
the children’s level and the possibility 
of finding suitable materials for re- 
search. Both Miss Mercer and her 
supervisor felt that if the children 
participated in the planning, and their 
news clippings were backed up with 
research in The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, many worth-while experiences 
would result from the IGY unit. 





chart on gravity, showing that a pound weighing 
16 ounces in the Temperate Zone would weigh a 
tenth of an ounce more at the North Pole. Two 
thousand miles underground, the weight would be 
only eight ounces. 

3. Exactly how is the earth changing and to 
what degree is man influencing this change? The 
World Book discussion of glaciers and icebergs 
raised a question being studied by the IGY scien- 
tists. As coal, oil, and natural gases are used for 
combustion, are the resulting gases that enter the 
atmosphere (especially CO.) producing a new 
pattern of changing temperatures? IGY scientists 
plan to bore holes in both glaciers and icebergs and 
study the ice and volcanic dust removed from each 
layer to gain information about how the ice packs 
are formed. 

Meteorologists suspect that some large glaciers 
create their own weather patterns, independent of 
other areas. World Book explains that more than 
10 per cent of the earth is covered by ice. 

4. Are there deep currents in the ocean (hydro- 
sphere) which haven't been charted? World Book 
explains how scientists working from submarines 
will use sonar to chart these currents. 

5. Do the layers of the earth cause the forces of 
gravity to decrease beneath the surface? Is the 
center of the earth a molten liquid? Sam read in 
World Book that three divisions of the earth are 
the atmosphere, lithosphere, and hydrosphere. He 
found a detailed description of the lithosphere, in- 
cluding the layers under the earth’s crust, and 
showing how they vary in thickness and intensity. 

IGY scientists consider the hydrosphere the link 
between the lithosphere and atmosphere. By study- 
ing the ocean they hope to learn more about how 
elements of the atmosphere affect the earth’s sur- 
face. 

Separate reports were made from World Book 
on two areas of the atmosphere—the troposphere 
and stratosphere. 

The children began to realize some of the prob- 
lems facing the IGY scientists in studying the earth. 
It is too big to be studied as a whole, yet no one 
section is representative of the complete area. This 
explains why astrophysicists are attempting to send 
satellites into higher altitudes, to record informa- 
tion about a greater portion of the earth’s surface. 
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Lu the children understood about the carth’s rotating 

on its axis every twenty-four hours and revolving 
around the sun each year. World Book described a third 
motion—that the earth is rushing into space along with the 
sun and the rest of its family of planets at a rate of twelve 
miles a second. This concept introduccd the group to its 
next major study—the sun. 

Several newspaper clippings told about IGY studies of 
sunspots and sun storms, but none of the children had any 
idea what these were. World Book explained that the sun’s 
surface is covered with dark specks or blotches, often called 
sunspots. These move across the sun’s disc and should really 
be called sun storms, since they are violent, twisting, whirl- 
ing masses of electrified gases. They produce tremendous 
magnetic forces—so great that they affect magnets and 
electrical instruments here on the earth. 

World Book said that radio static increases during these 
magnetic storms, especially in long-distance reception. It also 
explained that the aurora borealis and aurora australis are 
causcd by electric particles shooting toward the carth, fill- 
ing the upper atmosphere with clectricity. 

In order to get a good working background, the children 
actually had to develop a vocabulary. World Book defines 
three terms describing the layers of the sun—the photo- 
sphere, the chromosphere, and the corona; and three terms 
connected with sun storms—the umbra, the penumbra, the 
faculae. A chart was started called “Our IGY Vocabulary.” 

The World Book article includes a description of solar 
noises given off by the sun. With radar and modern types 
of short-wave radio receivers, scientists can pick up signals 
of high frequency from the sun. These solar noises often 
accompany outbursts of sunspots and solar flares. If scien- 
tists can link sun storms with atmospheric disturbances, it 
may provide for better long-range weather forecasting. 

The group studying the sun as part of the universe found 
that the sun rotates similarly to the earth, taking about 
twenty-five days (instead of twenty-four hours) for one ro- 
tation. Because this giant flaming top is a gaseous mass, all 
parts of it do not move at the same speed. 

The committee studying how the sun affected the earth 
reported that the sun’s gravitational force was what caused 
the earth to move around it. If the sun were gone, the 
earth would shoot off into space. The moon would disap- 
pear, the atmosphere would become nonexistent, and life 
would cease. 

A subcommittee showed how the sun and the moon af- 
fect the tides and the winds. The World Book article on 
Tides, especially the full-page chart that shows the relative 
attraction of the sun and the moon, relates directly to the 
IGY study of changes in the tide patterns. 

Separate reports were given on solar energy and radia- 
tion. World Book explains that the sun actually gives the 
earth about 54,000 horsepower for every man, woman, and 
child. Yet this vast amount of energy is only one two- 
billionth of the total energy sent out by the sun. All of the 
earth’s energy, even that produced through coal, gasoline, 
natural gas, and electricity, has its source in the sun. 

World Book confirmed what the children read about sun- 
spots coming in cycles of approximately eleven years—the 
determining factor in making July, 1957, the starting point 
for the Geophysical Year. It also explained that sunspot 
cycles may produce a change in the earth’s magnetic force. 
Scientists will try to determine if the sunspot cycle affects 
the natural forces producing weather. 

Miss Mercer evaluated the children’s study of the sun. 
She saw that the concept of the sun as the center of our 
solar system is no longer sufficient. She was grateful to 
World Book for expanding this into a detailed analysis of 
its supply of energy and how it affects the earth. 
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cosmic rays 


NE of the major topics of the Geo- 

physical Year is cosmic rays, but it 
was not included in the original planning 
because it seemed too difficult. However, 
many children had seen television pro- 
grams and read comic books devoted to 
the topic, and had some highly distorted 
impressions. Some had a great deal of in- 
formation, while others had none at all. 

A study of the topic seemed warranted 
even though complex understandings were 
involved. Fortunately the World Book ar- 
ticle gave a detailed explanation in very 
simple terms. 

Miss Mercer first had the children list 
what they thought they knew about cos- 
mic rays. Then a committee of three chil- 
dren used World Book and some related 
science references to check on the ideas. 

After careful study, the committee pre- 
sented these statements to the class: 

1. Cosmic rays are powerful radiations 
that enter the earth’s atmosphere from 
outer space. They are actual bits of mat- 
ter too small to be seen by the naked eye, 
but visible enough to be photographed by 
a high-speed camera. 

2. Cosmic rays are so powerful that they 
can penetrate almost any surface, including 
several hundred feet of solid rock. They 
pass through individuals, and their pres- 
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ence can be detected by a Geiger counter. 
3. Primary cosmic rays come from out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere, and may 
originate in the Milky Way. Miles above 
the earth the primary rays strike particles 
of the atmosphere and give off secondary 
rays, which split up into additional rays. 
4. Cosmic rays create atomic particles 
called mesons. There may be many kinds, 
but so far scientists have isolated only two 
—the pi-meson and the mu-meson. 
5. IGY scientists will study cosmic rays in 
polar areas where the earth’s magnetic 
field is strongest. 
6. Because cosmic rays are found in great- 
er numbers in the stratosphere, IGY sci- 
entists hope to gain information about 
them with the launching of the satellite. 
During the cosmic-ray study, an exam- 
ple occurred of how World Book helps 
children keep a perspective as they read 
newspaper accounts and watch television. 
Several boys had read that there were as 
many as five billion electric volts in pri- 
mary cosmic rays. Soon the children de- 
cided that once cosmic rays were har- 
nessed, no one would have to work again. 
But World Book explained that because 
cosmic rays are so scattered, the total en- 
ergy received by the earth is about the 
same as from starlight. 
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COMMITTEE was now ready to take up 

the topic of weather. The children 
showed progress in the organization of 
their study. In the initial mecting, the 
chairman pointed out why they should 
study weather —“everything we have 
learned so far about the earth and the sun 
seems to be related to activity in the at- 
mosphere.” 

World Book defines weather as “the 
changing conditions of the air or atmos- 
phere which surrounds the earth.” It de- 
velops the relationship between the sun’s 
heat and the earth’s surface, and also 
shows how the earth’s rotation affects 
wind patterns and the development of 
high and low pressure areas. 

The children read that during the IGY, 
meteorologists, especially those working 
near the South Pole, will try to study wind 
patterns as high as 100,000 feet above the 
earth. In one of the previous Antarctic 
expeditions of Admiral Byrd, it was ob- 
served that winds up to sixty miles an hour 
lasted continuously for an entire month. 
Sixty of the sub-IGY Stations, set up in 
the Antarctic, are studying what happens 
when these wind currents come in contact 
with warmer air as they move north. 

Another group of meteorologists, work. 
ing near the equator, is interested in study- 
ing warm air as it travels toward cooler 
latitudes. It is believed that the tropical 


weather 


areas absorb more radiation from the sun 
than they give off. This may cause excess 
warm air to travel away from the equator 
toward the poles, resulting in intermittent 
high and low pressure areas which affect 
the weather pattern in temperate zones. 

A job of the traveling satellite will be 
to study the amount of the sun’s radiation 
which can be absorbed by various tem- 
perature zoncs. Information will also be 
gathered on wind patterns and_ their 
causes. World Book explains that recciv- 
ing stations should be able to pick up ob- 
servations recorded in the satellite. 

The weather committee had a panel dis- 
cussion in which they envisioned some of 
the ways in which man might eventually 
have more control over the weather. The 
first step will be to give more prompt and 
adequate warnings when bad weather is 
expected. Looking further into the future, 
the children could also see added possibili- 
tics through control of cosmic rays and 
more efficient use of energy from the sun’s 
radiation. Rainfall may be brought to arid 
areas, growing seasons elongated in sub- 
temperate regions, and controls set up to 
divert disastrous hurricanes and typhoons 

Again Miss Mercer worked to give the 
children a long-range perspective. World 
Book helped them realize that many years 
of cooperative scientific work are necessary 
before such changes will be realized. 
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rockets and satellites |; ~ -Z 


ne fifth grade, which had originally thought 

that the IGY was concerned exclusively 
with rockets and satellites, found that they bad 
been studying it for several weeks, and had 
barely touched upen them. Now, with an en- 
lareed background of the earth and its relation- 
ship to the sun and other cosmic forces, Miss 
Mercer felt they were ready for their study of 
activities in space. 


Research in World Book pointed out that the- 


Chinese had used rockets for more than 700 
years, even before the western world knew how 
to make gunpowder. “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” mentions “the rocket’s red glare.” A com- 
mittee listed major events in rocket develop- 
ment. Special reports were made on William 
Hale, who invented an improved firing rocket, 
and the physicist, Robert Goddard, often con- 
sidered the father of the modern rocket. 

Some children thought that, previous to the 
IGY, rockets had been used only for military 
purposes. World Book explained that sounding 
rockets or meteorological rockets have been used 
for many years to study the ocean and the at- 
mosphere above the surface of the earth. These 
carry automatic radio devices for sending mes- 
sages back to the earth, a process of reporting 
called telemetering—a new word to the chil- 
dren. Some are equipped with parachutes to 
return to the ground. Many other uses for rock- 
ets, such as launching aircraft or shooting lines 
to ships in distress, were also described. 

World Book lists eight areas in which the 
rocket has contributed scientific information— 
temperatures, air pressure, humidity, cosmic 
rays, ultraviolet radiation, the ozone layer, and 
wind speed. All of these are related to problems 
being considered during the IGY. The class 
noted, too, World Book’s accurate prediction 
that one of the projects of the IGY would be 
to place a satellite or artificial moon in the air. 

Two committees volunteered to make reports 
on multi-stage rockets and on types of fuel used 
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in rockets. Here some of the more scientific- 
minded boys did more extensive research. They 
used the World Book diagrams to explain to the 
rest of the class the different types of motors re- 
quired for dry-fuel and liquid-fuel rockets. 
Miss Mercer organized a group of children 
who were eager to know more about rockets. 
They had several interviews with the high school 
science teacher and did considerable research 
at the library. Their biggest thrill came when 
they visited a twelfth-grade physics class. They 





returned with a definite decision to take as many 
science courses as possible during high school. 

‘The class as a whole gained an understand- 
ing of the principles on which rockets operate. 
Reading was done in several World Book vol- 
umes, including the articles Guided Missile and 
Jet Propulsion. The children realized that ef- 
forts are being made to develop better multi- 
stage rockets but that a space station will prob- 
ably be needed before rockets with passengers 
can travel back and forth to the moon. 


who and how much 


ow that the children saw the far- 

reaching pattern of the IGY program 
with its great number of observation sta- 
tions and many research projects, they be- 
gan to wonder how all this information 
would be filtered into a central point. Many 
of them envisioned a huge office building 
equipped with radio receiving sets, direct 
telegraph wires, and coaxial cables. They 
were surprised to learn that the World 
Headquarters, located in Brussels, Belgium, 
has a small staff of under a dozen peuple 
and is operating on a budget of less than 
$100,000. 

Miss Mercer wanted the children to know 
the names of some of the leading IGY sci- 
entists. The president of the international 
committee is an English scientist, Dr. Sidney 
Chapman, an ionospheric physicist. The 
secretary-general is a Belgian, Dr. Marcel 
Nicolet, one of Europe’s best-known astro- 
physicists. Two Americans also feature 
prominently in the group—the chairman of 
the American Commission, Dr. Joseph 
Kaplan, and the international vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner. In Canada the 
study is being directed by Dr. D. C. Rose. 


summing it up 


The children listed the names of these 
men and others on an IGY Who’s Who 
Chart. They also listed the scientists by spe- 
cialized profession, and World Book helped 
them understand the meaning of the terms. 

The United States IGY headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., is a small office with less 
than forty people in it. Other nations are 
also maintaining similar headquarters, The 
Canadian headquarters is in Ottawa. 

Actually, many nations have appropri- 
ated large sums of money to support special 
research projects. For example, Congress 
voted a sum of $39,000,000 to build the 
satellite and to finance the setting up of the 
IGY observation stations. This money is 
being supplemented by appropriations from 
related departments of the government. 

The exact amount of money appropriated 
by all the countries is not known, but the 
entire project of the IGY may come close 
to costing two billion dollars. The children 
realized that this is less than one-twentieth 
of the United States yearly defense budget 
—a relatively small sum in the light of the 
great amount of worth-while technical in- 
formation which could result. 


sun, there is still a tremendous amount to learn. 
4, After the IGY, research by scientists should con- 
tinue and their knowledge should be pooled. 
5. Much additional discovery and experimentation is 
needed before a manned rocket will go to the moon. 
6. Visits to other planets may be as far away now as 
a trip to the moon was in Columbus’ time. 
7. Peaceful uses of the rocket can far exceed its 
value as a war tool if the nations of the world can 
learn to live together. 

During the unit, the children used 73 references in 
World Book and did much additional reading in oth- 


S A summary activity, the fifth-graders went back 

to the beginning of their unit, outlining briefly 
the information they had collected. For the school 
newspaper they wrote their impressions of the IGY 
and what it will accomplish. They also offered to 
try to answer any questions on the IGY raised in 
other classes. 

Miss Mercer suggested that they try to make some 
over-all generalizations about their study. These may 
be of interest to other teachers who are striving to 
develop similar concepts with their group. 

1. Benefits that may result from the IGY are: 


Py ote a pF nar Better forecasting of the weather. er reference books. They had an awakened interest | 

relating @ t topic to the More accurate charts of land and sea areas. in science and new understandings of the work of the | 
’ , to Greater use of polar lands. IGY. Of even more importance, they realized that the 
; ’ Improved radio broadcasting and telecasting. Geophysical Year is the result of many centuries of 


Greater use of the sun’s radiation. scientific discovery. This also pointed up the value of 


mer Beas * ial the Increased travel into outer space. their set of World Book. Their unit was made possi- 
—s . ws lech 2. It will be many years before all the accomplish- ble because the detailed, accurate information collect. 
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SPEECH 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT AND J. J. THOMPSON 


Miss Scott is Assistant Professor of Speech at Los Angeles State 
College. Dr. Thompson holds the same position at Long Beach 
State College. They have collaborated on two speech books and are 
working on a third one, which will be published next fall. 





This special four-page feature is presented in answer to many requests 
for help in teaching speech. It defines good speech, and suggests a variety 
of ways of achieving it, through accurate diagnosis and meaningful prac- 
tice exercises. 


Speech Helpers and Their Sounds 


Children at any grade level can get acquainted with these speech help 


What Is Good Speech? ers. A know ledge of them will help to improve articulation and enunci 


ation in any oral communications activity. (See drawing on next page.) 


Good speech can be heard—the listener does not need to strain Lips—Help to make these sounds: p (pig), & (ball), m (mouse), wh 
but neither is the volume too loud. (white), w (wagon), f (fish), v (vase), sh (shoe), zh (television), 
; ch (ch 

Good speech can be understood—the speaker articulates Cm LO oF Le: 
plainly and distinctly. Teeth—Help to make these sounds: f (fish), v (vase), th-voiced (they 
Good speech is pleasant to listen to—the speaker is aware of th-voiceless (thumb), s (sun), z (zoo). 

the sound of his own voice and seeks to make it as pleasant as 


possible for the listener Tongue—Helps to make these sounds: ¢ (fable), d (dog), k (cat), 2 
‘ istener, 


;' , , : . (game), ” (nose), ng (sing), th-voiced (they), th-voiceless (t/umb): 
Good speech uses variety in conveying meanings and feelings— sh (shoe), zh (television), ch (chair), j (jump), ! (lamp), r (roost 
it varies the rate of speaking; it varies the level of loudness; er), y (yellow). 

it varies the melody of the voice. 
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Hard Palate—Extension of the gum ridge behind the upper teeth. It is 
used in producing the tongue sounds f¢, d, n, |, ch, j, as described above 


What Are the Elements of Good Speech? Soft Palate—! leshy extension at the back ot the mouth which move: ul 


if 


and down as we talk. It closes off the nasal cavity for all sounds bu 
p : m, n, and ng. Its movement prevents us from having nasal speech 
Good speech depends on good listening. In order to reproduce speech 8 


The soft palate is used also in producing the back-of-tongue sound 
sounds accurately, it is necessary: 


of &, g, and ng. 


1. That the organs of hearing function normally or nearly so. 

2. That the listener pay attention to what he hears. Memory also plays Jaw—Moves up and down as we talk. It varies the size of the mouth cav G 
an important part in speech. To use speech sounds accurately, a per ity, and helps especially with the production of the vowel sound The 
son must be able to recall how they were pronounced correctly in lack of jaw movement results in mufiled and indistinct speech 


the first place. 
Voicebox (larynx)—Contains the vocal folds which are the source of 


Good speech depends upon proper breath control. If we have con- 
the tones we use in speaking. Sometimes these vocal folds or vocal cords 


trol of the breathing we can: 


1. Produce a fluent speech pattern, avoiding choppy broken phrasing, are vibrated, in order to help produce the voiced sound 


h, z, zh : s ; , *y are vibrated, ir rder 
breathlessness, and monotonv. v, ti, Z, ZB, Wy 1, ¥)3 and ometimes they are not ibrated, in o to 


2. Make a clear, steady tone 


3 Yve . > "eC . . 1" | 
te Overcome inaudible speech. Windpipe (trachea)—T ube which Carries air trom the mouth and nose 
4. Vary the rate of speaking to make the speech more meaningful. 


produce voiceless sounds (p, = i > th, s, sh, h, wh, ch). 


to the lungs and back again. 
Good speech depends upon proper use of the articulators, the organs 


° c ° 1 
that form the sounds of speech—lips, tongue, jaw, and hard and soft Lungs—Storehouse for the air used in the speech process. They are lik 
palate. If we control these speech helpers, we can: two sponges that soak up air. They do not move or “breathe” by them 
l. Produce sounds that are distinct and accurate. selv es. It is the strong, muscular di uphr igm W hich prov ides tn ours 
a Blend these sounds into words and sentences that have clarity and ot power tor speech. When this diaphr igm contracts, it Hattens out 

accuracy. and pushes downward on the internal organs. Air then com: hing ‘ 
' . : » . > . r} 
: : into the lun 7S. The dia yhr izm then relax s and mov J } the 
: Good speech depends upon proper tone production. If we can con- . € 4 I c ‘ oves uf 
| internal organs press against it. Air is thereby forced out of the | 
trol the way the voice box produces he tones, we can: ; 
In breathing for speech, we control this exhalation of air by releasing 
1. Avoid such unpleasant voice qualities as raspiness, breathiness, or : 
it slowly as needed. 


gasping between phrases, and harshness. 
2. Vary the melody of speech by changing the pitch. 


Good speech depends upon proper use of the resonating chambers, 
which consist of the mouth cavity, throat cavity, and nose cavity. If we 
can control the way we use these cavitites, we can: 

1. Enrich and amplify the voice. 

2 Project the voice so that it can be heard more easily. 

3. Enhance the pleasant quality of the voice. 
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Diagnosing Speech Difficulties 


A child has a speech difficulty when his speaking is so far 
from the nor mal pattern that it calls attention to itself, when 
it interferes with the process of communication, and when it 
becomes a problem to the speaker. Four of the most common 


speech difficulties are: 


1. Articulation, such as sound substitutions (wed for red), 
omissions (fop for stop), distortions (shix for six), addi- 
tions (athalete for athlete). In this category can be in- 
cluded foreign accents, regional dialect problems, and 


baby talk. (This problem is developed more fully below.) 


Voice placement, such as defects of quality (nasality, 
denasality, breathiness, hoarseness, harshness, thinness), 
defects of pitch (general pitch level too high, too low, 


too monotonous, 


uncontrolled ds 


defects of loudness 


(general level too loud, too soft, uncontrolled). 


Speech rhythm, such as the blocks and repetitions of 


stuttering. 


Language defects involving the formulation or under- 
standing ot language in any of its four aspects reading, 
writing, speaking, or understanding what is spoken. 


COMMON ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 


It would be difhic ult to name all of the errors made by chil- 
dren, since they can and do substitute almost any sound for 


another, omit distort, or insert extra sounds 


Here are some 


common mistakes you may have heard in your group. 


w torr 


—wabbit for rabbit 


y or w for |—yamp or wamp or lamp 
th (voiceless) for s—Tham for Sam 


th (voiced) for 
doat for goat; dough for go 
tum for come; tea for key 


d for zg 
ft tor k 


z—thoo tor z00 


f for th (voiceless) —fank for thank 


b for oe 


balentine for valentine 


t or ch for sh—too or chew for shoe 
sh for ch—shoe for cheu 


w tor wh 


-watt for what 
lor w for y»—less or wess for yes 


omission of initial sounds—es for yes 


DISCOVERING 


SPECIFIC ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 


Place on a card a picture suggesting each word in the fol- 
lowing list. Have each child say the word as you show him 
the picture. Keep a record of those sounds with which he has 


difhiculry 
Initial Sounds 
boy, ball 


chicken, « hec ker 
dog, duck 
fish, frog 
gate, girl 
horse, head 
jump, jaw 
comb, key 
leaf, lamp 
mouse, man 
nail, nut 
ring 

pan, pig 
rope, rose 
Santa, salt 
shoe, ship 
fop, table 
thimble 

ihe 

vase 

wagon, witc h 
whistle, whip 
X ray 

yo- yo, yarn 


z00, tebra 


broom, brick 
cracker, cream 
dress, drink 
frog 

grass, green 
tree, trunk 


THE 


Medial Sounds 


bubble 
hatchet 
ladder 
tele phone 
digging 
un/appy 
eject 
basket 
pillow 
hammer 
candle 
singer 
puppy 
berry 
dancing 
seashell 
buffer 
bathtub 
feather 
envelope 
sandwich 
pinwheel 


barnyard 
daisy 


The Blends 
block, black 


c lown, clap 
flag, flower 
globe, glass 
sled, slide 
skate, school 


Final Sounds 


cub 
match 
bed 
giraffe 
big 


book 
bell 
drum 
gun 
walking 
cup 
car 
bus 
dish 
cat 
tooth 
bathe 
stove 


box, sticks 
hay 
buzz 


smoke, smile 
snow, snail 
spool, $s poon 
squirrel, square 
stove, step 
Swim, Sweater 
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Explaining Sounds—Primary 


Find or draw pictures of lips, teeth, and tongue. Paste each on a 
colored paper circle. On the other side of the circle, paste pictures 
of objects that begin with one of the sounds produced by that 
particular speech helper. 

lips—man, baby, pan, watermelon, wheel 

teeth—fork, valentine, thumb, zebra, sun 

tongue—/eaf, nut, duck, top, cat, rooster 
Have the children name the speech helper used. Children can check 
their answers by turning over the circle. 


Using mirrors, have the children watch what the tongue does when 
they say, “look,” “iittle,” and any other tongue-tip sounds. 


Explain what happens when we lose some of our front teeth. Let 
the children look into mirrors to see w hat their teeth do w hen they 
say, “ssssssun,” “fff fffish,” “vevevvalentine.” 


After a child has made these sounds, he answers the questions. 
Say, “fo, to, to.” What speec h helpers did you use? 
Say, “do, do, do.”’ What speech helpers were working? 
Say, “three, three, three.” What did your tongue do? 
Say, “me, me, me.”” What did your lips do? Your nose? 
Say, “four, four, four.’’ What did your teeth do? 
Say. “hey, key, key.”’ What did your tongue do? 
Say, “aw ee, aw.”’ What did your jaw do? 
Say, “sh, sh, sh.”” What did your lips do? 


Say, “look, look, look.””’ What did your tongue do? 


Say, “zzzzzz.”’ What did your voice box do? 
Say, *sssssss.”” What did your voice box do? 


Explaining Sounds—Advanced 


Draw a cut-away view of the head on the chalkboard or on a 
chart. Indicate the speech helpers. (See drawing below.) Have the 
children loc ate these helpers on their own heads and nec ks 


Adapt the activities suggested above to your group. For additional 
materials, refer to the exercises for improving breath control, tone 


produc tion, resonance, and artic ulation. 


Have children list all words in their spelling which have the same 
initial sound. As they pronounce each word, they will get the feel- 


ing of w hat the speech helpers do. 


Have the children make up tongue twisters for specific initial let 
ters. For example, “Sally sews socks for Sammy Smith.” 


Discuss care of teeth and care of voice. For example, brushing 
teeth, going to the dentist, resting the voice when it is hoarse, not 
straining the voice when one has a cold or by screaming at play. 


Discuss pleasant and unpleasant voices. The nose is the home for 
three speech sounds; m as in man, n as in nut, and ng as in ring. 
Other speech sounds do not belong in the nose. 


Have the children practice “feeling” and “hearing” the difference 
between by and my, be and me, bay and may, bike and Mike, dough 


palate 
' soft palate 


and no, do and new, day and 
neigh, deck ard neck, pig - 


and big, rig and ring. 
The ears are indirect speech 
helpers since one cannot 
speak correctly unless he ~ 
hears correctly. Read a list — 
har 


/ 


of words. Have pupils clap nose-& ye 


when they hear a particular 
sound, sh, for example. lips—“ve 


d 
8 tongue 


> , 
Play a game of lip reading. 
Move your lips but use no : j voice box 


windpipe + ; 


voice as you ask the chil 
dren to follow certain direc- 


tions, as, show me a chair. / 
} 








l, 


? 


Aiding Breath Control 


Have children place their hands on their diaphragms and 
press gently. They should be able to feel the steady out- 
ward movement as they inhale. Have them release their 
breath slowly and steadily while you count to five. 


Repeat the above but have the children say the long 
vowel sounds while you count for them. The breath 
should be released slowly and steadily 


When children have placed their hands on their dia- 
phragms they laugh, “Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” Ask them 
to describe the action of the big muscle (diaphragm). Re- 
peat this exercise five times, with the children inhaling 
slowly after each “Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” Then do the 
exercise quickly, having them notice how fast the dia- 
phragm must move. 


Have the children say, “H, 4, 4,” as in hat. As they do 
this, they will recognize that they are making a sound 
like a puppy panting. A puppy can breathe deeply and he 
can breathe softly. Have the children “breathe” both 
ways. This rhyme is good to use. 

Watch my puppy run and play. 

Here is what you'll hear him say, 


"H, bh, b, b, h, bh.” (Pant rapidly and loudly.) 


When he’s finish with his play 
He will rest. Then he will say, 
“H, b, b, b, b, b.” (Pant slowly and quietly.) 


Pupil’s Self-Evaluation Check List 


1. I try to make my voice go loud, soft, high, low, fast, and slow 


when I am speaking or reading aloud. 


2. I try to let my eyes go ahead to catch important words when I am 
reading aloud so that I can be sure to say them louder and slower. 


Then I say the rest softer and faster. 


3. I try to pause to let my listeners think about what I have said and 


get ready for what I am going to say next. 


4. If my voice sounds too high, I try to speak more quietly and to 


place my tones lower. 
5. If my voice is too loud, I try to soften it. 


6. If people seem to be straining to hear me, I try to talk louder and 


to say my words more plainly. 


7. If 1am talking too fast, I try to think about my listeners and slow 


down to make listening easier for them. 
8. I listen to pleasant voices and try to imitate them. 
9. Iread aloud for practice in saying words plainly. 


10. When I have a chance, I record my voice and listen to how it sounds, 


remembering what needs improvement. 


Producing Better Tones 


1. Have the children sing up and down the scale. Remind them to 
produce light and clear tones as they sing. Then have them repeat 
short sentences in the same light, clear tones. 

2. Cut circles from colored construction paper. On them draw facial 
expressions representing happiness, anger, sadness, sullenness, shy- 
ness, and surprise. Ask the children to say a phrase like “Good 
morning” or “How are you?” and make their voices reflect the 
emotion pictured. 

3. Ask the children to make their voices go “up and downstairs” as 


Have the children read first in a whisper, then very softly, then 
in a medium voice, and finally in a loud voice, so that they will 
become aware of what the voice does as the quality changes and 


it increases in loudness. 


Have the children imitate various animal sounds or characters in 

their readers. This will result in many different voice qualities 

being used. 

Have the class dramatize familiar stories like “Little Red Hen” or 
Chicken Little” and analyze the voices needed for such characters 
as Foxy Loxy or Henny Penny. Have them suggest ways that the 


they say, “up, up, up, up, up, up. Down, down, down, down, 


” 


down, down. 


Improving Resonance 


Have the children say “mmm” and then feel their cheeks, 
their necks, the tops of their heads. They should be able to 
feel the vibrations in each instance. Have them do the 
same thing as they say “nnn” and “ng, ng, ng.” 

Have the children say “ah” and then close their lips slow- 
ly to say “m.” The lips should then be opened to say “ah” 
again. Repeat this activity several times. Ask the children 
to pinch their nostrils shut as they say the second “ah” 
sound to make certain no nasal quality is carrying over 


er ” 


from the “m. 


Tell the children to keep their noses pinched and to re- 
peat this poem after you (or read it from the chalkboard.) 
This is the house of Gerald Grouse. 
This is the bed where he lays his head. 
This is the box where he keeps his socks. 
This is his chair right over there. 
This is his clock that goes tick-tock. 


characters would say some of their lines. 


This is the ball he throws over the wall. 
This is the car that he drives very far. 
This is the horse that he rides, of course. 
[his is the collie that barks so jolly. 
This is his boat that lies afloat. 


Discuss why no one had trouble saying any part of this 
poem with his nose pinched. Do all realize that it is be- 
cause there are no m’s, no n’s, and no ng’s included in the 
entire poem? 
Here is another nonsense rhyme. Have the children repeat 
it, in a natural voice first, and then with their noses 
pinched, 

Me, my, mow, moo, what a funny thing to do! 

I blew my nose and I hurt my knee 

And I rapped my knuckles on the stump of a tree. 

Knee, nay, no, new, what a silly thing to do! 

I cut my thumb and my finger too. Boo, hoo, hoo! 


CLIP AND FILE FOR FUTURE USE 
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Articulating More Clearly 


VOWEL SOUNDS 


Have children use vowel sounds is they pre 
tend to be different people 

Sailor Aye, aye, sir. | am a sailor. 

Deaf man—Eh? Eh? (short ¢) Can't hear you 
' 


Child seeing doll—Oo-oo! How pretty 


Pleased grownup Oh, oh! How very nice! 
I 


Make Ul nonsense verses 

Oo-o0-00! (Lips rounded.) What shall I do? 
| ve lost my shoc ind my stoc king, too. 

] ee-ce! I ips W icle part.) Here is a bee 


He must have come from a honey tree 


CONSONANT SOUNDS 


I'd like to learn to whistle 

And make a pretty sound, 

So I will take a big deep breath 

And use my lips and make them round. 
Have children practice whistling. Let them 
try tO make a paper pinw heel spin as they 


say such words as white, what, whale 


Mr. Singing Mailman, how are you today? 

Will you leave me a letter as you go on 
your Way 

La, la, la, la, a letter on your way? 

Mr. Singing Mailman, will you take a note 

And put it in your bag or put it in your 
coater 

La, la, la, la, put it in your coat? 

Yes, I'll leave you a letter and take a note 

And put it in my bag or the pocket of my 
coat. 


La, la, la, my mailbag; la, la, my coat 


Spinnnn, top, spinnnnn 

Your string is fine and thinnnn 
I'll wind you all about, 

And toss you on your pinnnn 


Spinnnn, top, spinnnn 


ferry and led were two little boys 
They wanted Santa to bring them toys 
So, “tick-tock,”” went the big clock, 
And “t, t,t,” went the little clock, 
it is time for bed, Terry and Ted 
Hang up your socks,” said the big, big 
clock, 
For if you don’t, Santa will call 
But he will leave you nothing at all. 
lick-tock went the big, big clock, 
And “t, t. t.”” went the little, little clock 


Shoes, shoes, shoes for my feet. 

Shoes, shoes, shiny and neat. 

My ten toes hide "way down inside 

As my shoes take me w ilking down the 
treet. 


i 


(_h, see the little choo choo train 

Puffing along with might and main 
Ch, ch, ch, ch, ch, ch, ch! 

It runs along on a silver track 

To the station, around and back! 

Ch, ch, ch, ch, ch, ch, ch! 


Zebra, zebra, in a Zoo, 

lLiow many stripes irc there iround vou? 
Five or eleven? Can you say? 

Why do they go in a zigzag way? 
Round and round and round they go. 
There are yards and yards, I know. 


One littie doggie’s name is Rags. 
See how his little tail wags and wags 


Hear him bark, “Woof, woof, woof,” 
At a yellow canary on the roof. 


f—Kitty saw me play with puppy. 
Her tail got big as three. 
She arched her back and showed her claws, 
And said, “F, £” at me! 


r—A red, red radish good to eat; 
A red, red apple, juicy sweet. 
A red, red rooster! Hear him crow. 
A red, red tractor. See it go. 
A red, red barn, lots of hay. 
A red, red coat to go out to play. 


qu—Squeaky and Cheeky were two little squir- 


rels 

Who quarreled and wrangled like some boys 
and girls. 

A man played a tape that recorded their 
chatter. 

They quickly quit quarreling; that ended 
the matter. 


GAMES 


Have an assortment of toys in a box or a col 
lection of pictures. Draw one at random and 
describe the object. Have the children guess 
what it is from your description. Be sure they 
ire listening for a specific initial sound. 

“I see something round and it beings with s.” 
“Is it soap?” 

“No, it is not soap.” 

“Is it the sun?” 


“Yes, it 1s the sun.” 


Thumbtack paper bags on the bulletin board. 
On the front of each bag write a capital and 
a small letter and paste a picture of an object 
whose name begins with that letter. You may 
have one bag for each speech sound. Chil- 
dren cut pictures from discarded books or 
magazines and drop them into the correct bag. 
At the end of the week, take the pictures out 
of one bag and name them with the class. 
Return pictures to owners for scrapbooks. 


Draw a tree on a chart and write words start- 
ing with certain initial sounds, blends, or 
digraphs on the branches. The child picks 
‘leaves” or “fruit” from the tree by naming 
all the words. 


Draw a large Sammy Snake. Write words 
starting with s as if coming out of his mouth. 


Choose pictures with objects representing a 
particular speech sound. Have the children 
name the pictured objects and make up a sen- 


tence using eac h one. 


Write on a chart all words in basic reading 
list having the same initial sounds. Example: 
dog, dish, do, dry. As new words are learned, 
add them to the list. Have the children pro- 
nounce them Do this for any speech sound. 


It a child is having difficulty with any letter 
sound, use it as the basis for a chalkboard 
game ; or example, write a capital and small 
r and have everyone make the “rooster” sound, 


r, r, r, rrrrrrrrr. Then each names and lists 


, 


T 


a word that starts with this sound. 


Suggest that children give names to various 
sounds. For instance, the “hissing snake” 
sound, sssssssssssss; the “angry cat” sound, 
fff ff ff; the “dog” sound, gr, gr, gr, gr. 
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“Hm! Nice play, on a subject not 
too often treated,” I said to myself 
when I read Grace Melin’s manu- 
script, “but for second-graders! Oh, 
no!” So Il wrote to the author asking 
her to comment on her choice of 
play for seven-year-olds. She did so. 
and her discussion proved to be 
as worth while as the play itself. 
She convinced me that her second- 
graders, at least, had fun doing this 
play, but I want to add that the play 
is equally suitable for any grade 
above the second. 

You'll find the list of characters, 
a description of the costumes, and 
suggestions for settings, plus some 
more comments by the author, at 
the very end of the play. 

Mrs. Melin is the author of the 
play “Susan B. Anthony Votes” 
which appeared in the February 1957 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Ruth Birdsall 


Dramatics Co-ordinator 


Dear Miss BIRDSALL, 

Thank you for your letter 
about my play. It was an outgrowth 
of a science unit. With TV and 
comic books filled with adventures 
in space, small children are very 
much interested in things in the sky. 
Every year we study the solar sys- 
tem—dquite simply of course—and 
late in February or early in March 
the children come to school with 
their parents to observe the sky. 
They are familiar with the words 
astronomy, observatory, telescope, 
and so on. They know the difference 
between a star and a planet and 
what a comet looks like. 

I confess I had some doubts 
about putting on this play with 
second-graders, but told myself there 
was only one way to find out and 
that was to try. The results were 
amazing. I am more than ever con- 
vinced that we continually underes- 
timate the ability of children. [{Utal- 
ies are mine. R.B.] 

I had some very bright chil- 
dren, some average, and some very 
slow ones. In this play the girls 
have the longest speaking parts, and 
second-grade girls, as a rule, are 
much more mature than the boys. 
The average children did just as well 
as the bright ones, though of course 
I didn’t give them such long parts. 

Our school is so large that we 
had to give two performances, so I 
planned for two casts. Children who 
had scenes together worked on them 
after school and on the playground 
at recess and at noontime. We had 
just one requirement at the begin- 
ning of rehearsal: everyone must be 
heard at the back of the auditorium. 
A couple of children had trouble 
with the words librarian and Pough- 
keepsie, but we took them slowly and 
they were soon speaking the words 
with ease. 

One reason why these chil- 
dren got along with the play so well 
is that they are very familiar with 
the story of Maria Mitchell. This i 
because I wrote one of the “Child- 
hoed of Famous Americans” books 
for Bobbs-Merrill Company about 
Maria Mitchell. Many of the chil- 
dren in our school own the book. 
The better readers in second grade 
read it for themselves and others 
had it read to them. No, it was not 
required of them. Heaven forbid! 

Sincerely yours, 
Grace H. MELIN 
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GRACE HATHAWAY MELIN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Laure! Elementary 
chool, Laurel, Maryland 


Maria Mitchell—Astronomer 


Act lI 
ANNOUNCER (7/71 front of curtain 
Our play is named “Maria Mit hell, 


Astronomer.” The time is. the 
1830's. The place is Nantucket Is- 
in the Atlantic Ocean off the 
coast of Massachusetts. Act One 
takes place in the Mitchell sitting 
room. Mrs. Mitchell holds Baby 
Kate. Sally and Ann Mitchell 

older girls, and two younger chil- 
Phebe and Henry, are in the 


Mitchells are 


land 


dren 
sitting room. The 
Quakers 

Urs. Mitchell 
Kate to sleep. Sally and Ann are 
Phebe and Henry are 


a ship with xu ooden bloc ks. 


putting Baby 


semine 
making 
Maria enters, hooks tn oarms.)} 


maria (looking at Phebe and 
Henry That’s a fine ship. 

pHese—It’s a whaling ship. 

HenRY—It’s all ready to sail 


maria (puts books on table, un- 
turns to Sally, Ann and 
Mother, my mind 


ties bonnet, 
Mrs. Mitchell 
is made up. I'm not going to teach 
school after this term 

MRS. MITCHELL— I 
not been satisfied, Maria. 


know thee has 


Sut thee is a good teacher, 


SALLY 
sister Eve rvone Says so. 
maria—I just don’t know enough 


to teach the wavy I should. 
ANN—What thee ought to teach, 
Maria, is astronomy. Thee knows 


evervthing about the stars and 
planets 


MARIA a 


} 


Hush! 


h about astronomy I 


ttle crossly 
The rr s SO Pu 
don’t know either. I need lots of 
mathematics. Oh! I need so much 
of evervthing. If I could only go 
to college! 

saucy (/aughine)—Girls can’t go 
to colle ut 

ANN—Q}! course not. 


Well, girls should be al- 


lowed to go to college There is one 


MARIA 


the only 
one in the world, I guess. That’s 
Oberlin College in Ohio. If it 


wasn’t so far away I'd try to go 


college that admits girls 


Sut of course I’m needed here at 
home. (Knock ts heard at outside 
door. Maria goes toward the door. 
Come in. Oh! Saphira. 


(Saphira greets all present and 
then sits near Maria. ) 

saPHirA—I have only a minute. 
Maria, is it true that thee really 
plans to stop teaching? 

maria—Yes, I feel I must. 

saPHirA—Then I hope thee has 
not made any other plans yet. We 
had a meeting at the library today 
Mrs. Pratt is leaving. We should 
like thee to be town librarian. 


sauty—That’s just the place for 
thee, Maria. 
maria (smiling )—I think I should 


like it very much 
SAPHIRA As thee 
brary is open every afternoon and 


knows, the li- 
on Saturday evening. Thee would 
still have plenty of time for thy 
star-gazing and other things 

MARIA— | there in the 
morning to study 

saPHIRA— Thee will accept ? 

MARIA— Yes, Saphira I'll try hard 
to be a good librarian. 

SAPHIRA--|'|] go now to tell the 
others. (Exits amid vood-by’s. 

satty—With all those books in the 
library thee can study and study 
It will be like college 

mMaARiIA~— It 
but it will be a chance to study 


could be 


won't be like college 


Act Il. Scene I 


ANNOUNCER (77) front of curtain 
Act Two, Scene One. It is Octo- 
ber first, about eleven years late: 
Here is the Mitchells’ parlor. 

Ann, Phebe, 
the parlor. Ann is arranging a vase 


Phebe is straightenin 


and Kate are in 


of flowers 
chairs. Kate 
kate—Oh! I just love 


walking about 
parties! 
Will folks be coming soon now? 
pHeseE—Yes, in a little while 
MARIA (comes in from outside 
It’s a beautiful night—just perfect 


for observing the stars 


ANN-But thee can’t study the 
stars tonight, Maria 

pHese--| reminded thee _ this 
morning about the party. 


maria—Yes. There is always a 


party. But this is the clearest night 
in weeks and /’m going to observe 
obs rvine’ 


night 


ANN—Thee is always 
What 


1 
make: 


difference will one 


) 
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MARIA—For astronomers it might 
Why, to- 


sore thing 


make all the difference 
night there might be 
new in the sky! 

pHese— Thee has been looking at 
the sky for years and years and has 
thee ever found anything new? 

MARIA (lauchin No. But I still 
have hopes Seriou Besides, 
looking at the sky is much more fun 
for me than any party 

ANN—But thee ought to stay for 
a while to grect folks. They'll be 
Sally and her 


husband are coming too 


here any minute now 


maARIA—I'Il stay for a while. But | 
shall slip away when I can 

Ann rearranges flowers. Phebe 
straightens another chair. Maria 
oes to small table at rear and looks 
over notebooks Ther a knock 


at the outside door. Sally and her 
/ Ah i, ComeE i? 
kate—I’l] take your wraps. (Does 
to exit.) Tl! stay in 
the hall, Phebe, and tae « 
things. ( Exit 


h usvand, 


» and prepare 


’ 
eryone § 


Sally and John greet everyone, 
and then sit near center of stave 
Another knock is heard. Phebe 
receives Miss Green, Miss Palmer, 
and Student. Everyone says, “Good 
event 
STUDENT oes to Maria, shakes 
hand Miss Mitchell, thee really 
gave me the right books at the li- 
brary Thee knew what I necded 
for my coliege work. Thee is as 


good as a college prolessor 


satty— Maria used to be a teac her 
and since sh has been studying all 
those books at the library she could 
be a college professor 

MARIA ( protestin Sally! How 


thee does exaggerate! 
MISS GREEN—From all I hear she 
teacher 


MR. MITCHELL 


was a fine 
enter Good 
evening, all 

Att— Good evening. sit 

KATE ente? Fathe: here is 
Captain Bell 

Captain Beli meets Mr 
of stave Lhe hake 


Captain carri } caf 


near center 
hand 

MR. MITCHELL--It’s good to see 
thee, Captain Bell. We thought 
had sailed ( nucd 
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GERALD 


(HARACTERS P , 
ceonce George Washington 
BETTY ‘,corge s younger sister 
PETER GERALD vest friend. 
CERALD } Other children who at- Ww) " 
ANN tend the plantation school. 


MATILDA They are about George's 


ANN II know, Gerald? 


up pot ms 
HI ist sees a 


RICHARD / age or younger yT ic! a brook and 
wun. nossy—The schoolmaster. “Hobby aw 5 t into a poem Nods 
is the children’s nickname for him 

a real poet can 


(osTU MES ' ' i 
Cirle wear lon full-skirted dresses a , awe Gearer 
in light colors with white kerchiels at : ‘ ; 5 \ 
the neck. Panniers over the skirts and nakes I | ig ut of his 9 


laced bodic ire suitable, but not es ead und of Ge wttir 

. ' : . 

ential soy wear knee pants, long ’ 
» 1, e 

sleeved white shirts, and sleeveless vests He doesn't 


in Colonial style. Hobby wears a plain, ven | er and quill to set : 
dark, Colonial-style costume hy . ead \ 
Serrine , ’ f ‘ nd Get . Fy, ‘ ‘ A : 
lime The yvear 1740 Al f la 1 iv 1 ‘J " 
Place The interior of the school j ” ’ t | ‘ 


house on Wakefield Plantation, Vir- 

ginita Study table md benches lor 

four children each face a table and 

chair for the teacher There are a black 

board and a globe. A pail of drinking ; 
water with a dipper is a bit of property Why 4d 


that helps convey an impression of long 1 1 7 f ) : und th 2 fe MARJORIE ANN YORK 


GEORGE 


liow tro Do ly Yoursee 


You may want to give this play for 
in assembly program or tor an adult , ; ’ ;, — le ] like Ir 
sudience but if vou do not have i ; . , ’ 
need to do that this year, some of your rht h Han oat wae J : a pact eS pa} n desk. Glares over 
advanced children could rehearse it \ t? I ndian ou n » horses hectacle George Washington, 
only a couple of times and do a reading , but } . 
dramatization of it for their classmate ars, Du that was your poem , 
perhaps ws 4 special observance on of d ppos I % you Gor know which end GEORGE na lou ! Yes, sir. 
near Washington Birthday e] start reading Oo} 1 fist mr. HossY— bah! 
The discussions which follow should ’ 
be very fruitful. By all means encour 
age your hildren to rite about brave f f s Say wor i if i 4 la i é far he id 7 } Whe re 


What made you write 


deeds done by present-day persons—in , ‘ } nd ti ht places ids! ndiar iat vha 1] vo et such ide: \ young 
poetry or prose . 

(,eorge went to live with his brother 
when he was eleven. The incident on ’ yu co an I | ms! ney read i j d desk. Rises. 
which this play is based probably took 
place before he changed schools. 


like that. 


tare at 

Master Washington, what 

your father say about this? 

2 , cad iy)— 

GEORGE 1 that tak fa u yuickly My in » think what 
think. 

But the poem it—is it 


RICHARD 


lots of 
but kinde *m afraid 


there wa othings about. you’ neve! famous, George 


serry—-I hop ous , as Nothing wonderful. Washington. You'd best be happy 
hool! , f haber nL MR. HOBBY k In in li 


fe as a gentleman farmer. You 
Georce Aw sett chool isn’ 1 ape nods head Well, ; F you have no talent to be famous. ( Chil- 

{ thought abou it. head dre? murmur amor themsel 

Maybe it’s better to think Betty reach ver and 
ind do nothin than to do some- Georve’s ha ] Hobby 
het vou } ecta then put inds b thing and not think about it like hand for ence But this interests 
George nd k and pa } the rest of you. Listen to this! The me. Where did you get such ideas 
rest are just as bad. ( Reads in loud about a man taking his own blame 
My brothe na t of it t} é instead of a slave? 
, \ man must take his own blame, a ? ver desk, 
GEORGE ( modestly they quick ca s th f he himself would tame Tell me 
not very fil f . ’ tartled, then sinks ceorce—I don’t know. I just 
MR. HOBBY ' eat, hanging his think like that, I guess 
weren't studvi leat mk. HOBBY—But what made you 
} acles, \ slave may be a man who’s black write the poem? Why about a 
é That’s But it’s only white color that they slave? 
you don’t study lack GEORGE (very low | thought it, 
' | desk, And we mustn’t punish them for us that’s all 

Georg: lifts pape nd slams them down When a word of truth would end Mr. Hobby sits down again.) 
ceorse (ha hea ind ly- hes oO They are aw- the fuss GERALD (/ooks at George, then at 
Terrible! Te rrible ! No man’s a man who le tsa slave Mr. H bby I know why he 


inces through Get flogged when truth would save wrote it. We went riding last 
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week. George took the plantation’s 
prize hunter, and 

Georce (looking up)—I took him 
without permission. 

cerato—Well, anyway, we rode 
and rode. Had a fine time and 
then— 

ceorce—I lamed the horse. It 
was my own fault, too. I rode him 
too hard. 

GERALD—So we got off and start- 
ed to walk the back to 
Wakefield. Old Sampson 
along and we gave him the horses 
When we got back to the stables, 
the overseer was hopping mad! H« 


horses 
came 


was gonna flog Sampson. 
GEORGE 
an old, old man. And even if he is 


firmly) —And Sampson’s 
a slave, Collins wasn’t gonna whip 
him for what I did. 
GERALD ( proudl) 
what George told 
should have seen it, Mr 
great. He 
front of Sampson and the maddet 


That’s just 
Collins. You 
Hobby! 
George was stood in 
the overseer got, the more Georg: 
stood up to him. 

Pete puts book aside and starts 
scribbling on his slate. He paus 
now and then to listen and stare 
out window. Then he bends over 
slate again. 

GEORGE 
mother was going to S¢ ll the prize 
Collins had 
special orders to take care of him 
But it was all 


humbly You see my 
hunter in Richmond 


So he was real mad 
my fault, not Sampson’s. If anyone 
got flogged, it should have been 
me, 

GERALD ( excited!) 
so to Collins without 


And he said 
hatting an 
eye. 
MR. HOBBY ently 


So vou saved 
Sampson, George ! 

GEORGE (seriously)—Not exactly. 
I only told the truth. 

BETTY ( proud!) And Collins told 
Mother. But George 
ished ’cause Mother said she would 
rather George told the truth than 
to get lots of money for the hunter 

mr. HOBBY (nodding his head 
Mistress Washington is a wise wo- 


wasn’t pun- 


Smile § at Georve at d Be tty 
7 her clear 
Let’s get 


man. 
for a feu 
throat and looks 


a onds. 
at class. 
on to our lessons. We’ll go back to 
Picks up 
Ann, 


write 


poetry after arithmetic. 
book from desk and opens it 
blackboard and 
down what I give you. (Ann slow- 
ly goes to board and waits as he 
Looks up at Ann Now 
write this—3 + 7,8 + 2,6 + 5. 
I want all of you 

Notices Peter 
scribbling on slate Peter! Peter! 
Peter Pete 
What are you doing? 

peter—Nothing, Mr. Hobby. 

MR. HOBBY coldly)—I am _ not 
blind! You were writing when I 
was talking. Bring me your slate! 
(Taps fingers on desk.) You may 


go to the 


reads. 


Turns to class. 


to do these sums 


Lancaster! jumps.) 


; 


Ann Ann hurries to 
seat. Peter rises and slowly goes to 


Mr Hobby. He puts slate in Mr. 
Hobby’s outstretched hand and re- 


sit down, 


turns to his seat. Mr. Hobby swifily 
reads slate and looks up.) Now I 
shall read another poem. (Clears 
throat, lays slate 7 desk, and reads 


in quiet voice Children are ver) 

attentive 

On truth he stood, with courag« 
bold, 

And faced the angry foe 

To protect his servant, faithful and 
old, 

From an undese rved blow. 

“If there be 
that’s done 


blame for the deed 


And punishment is due, 

Then strike at me—at the guilty 
one 

And justice will be true.” 

[his is a boy who could not say, 

As a lesser boy would do, 

“Tl take the saf 


nd pass the blame to you.” 


ind easy way 


Then, if it’s true, as we all do 
know, 

In the boy we plant the seeds 

As the twig is bent, the tree will 
grow 

And the man will r ap his deeds. 
Beaming at Peter That’s a fine 


poem, my boy Claps Peter on 
/ ildei That poem will win the 
contest. 

Geore look very inhapf iP 
then h ls head hieh und claps 


id y for P; ter. ¢ h dren a / start 
ap. Mr. Hobby rises and put 
an arm are und Pet ? Hi 


George clappin fur d 


mR. HOBBY—George Washington, 


fy 
notices 


you are a good sport! Come here, 
lad Georce quit for a mo- 
ment, ther é and ‘ » Se hool- 
master. Schoolmaster pu an arm 


around him Now | shall tell you 
George, I 


poem is a 


all something. To you 
sav: “To write a fine 
great thine.” (Geo? nods sadly as 
Peter smile p) And to you, 
Peter, I say: “To do brave deeds 
that make poets write of you is also 

great thing = 

PETER nod ”? at George 
Without George’s deed I couldn't 
have written the poem 

GEORGE puzzled) —But—but—I 
couldn’t write a good poem about 
it! 

MR. HOBBY (wisely lo write is 
not all, George. You had the cour- 
age to do what was right. Pete: put 
your deed into words. It will al- 
Some 
Others 
praises. Both acts 
are worth Smiles at the 
two boys, ther ares at cla You 


ways be that way. children 


men will do great deeds 
will sing then 


while 


have learned a better lesson today 
than I could teach you from books. 
Be off with you. Class dismissed! 
As children run out, yelline and 
cheering, Mr. Hobby 


after them with a satisfied smile.) 


tands lookin g 





Any of the many types of hand o 


to put acro campaigns, dri 
you or your school wants to 


Ac rl iv up puppet from 


if paper bags on broom handl 


twee puppeteers and TWdle 


[his pla 


First Pubbet enters singine a 
ive ly or Lhe nN he humy art und 
nging, “La, de, da, da! 
SECOND PuPPET (eniers from oppo- 
ite side, watches First Puppet, who 
tof hen he sees Second Puppet 
atchine him Why all the noiss 
First puppet—Noise! I'll have you 
know I was singing! This is the 
time to be happy! Happy! Haft py! 
SECOND pupreT— Yeli! But not slap- 


| 1 
happy. 
First puppeT—Well! I can sce ’'m 
not appreciated here! ( /xits 
SECOND PUPPET ks at audience 


Well, it takes 


and shakes head 

all kinds, doesn’t it? 
THIRD PUPPET enters 

eft Hello Puppet 


SECOND pupPEeT—Hello! 


from the 


Who are 
you? 

THIRD pupPET—I’imm a Woll 

SECOND PUPPET amps back, then 
7 } , Alida «¢ rrle CLOSE avain 
You know for minute there I 
thought you said you were a wolf. 

THIRD PuPPET—I did 

SECOND  pupPET— Crandma, 
big teeth you have! 

THIRD PpuPPeT—I’m not that kind. 
I’m a Cub Scout Wolf. 

SECOND pupreT—What is a 
Scout Wolf? 

THIRD pupreT—A Cub Scout Woll 


is a boy between eight and eleven 


what 


Cub 


who has fun with other boys. 
SECOND puprEeT—Sounds nice. 
THIRD PuPPeT—It is. "Bye, I have to 


ro to a Den mecting now. ( Exits.) 





/ The Den Meeting 


MARY HELEN FICKEL 


} tte h f ippets can he used 


d he ood causes that 
tblicize. Energetic boys may 
ms or putt h is made 
Any boy-l ht barrier be- 
su fie backdrops are 
eb ips 
SECOND puppeT Woll! Ha! Ha! 
What will they think of next? 
Pause Wish I had something to 
do 
FOURTH PUPPET ( crifers from lel 
Hello! (Goes acr ; Bye! 
SECOND puppeT—Hiey! Wait a min- 
ute! 
FOURTH PUPPET tof nd returs 
» center of stave What can | do 
for you, Puppet? And make tt 
snappy; I’m in a hurry! 


} 


SECOND PUPPET ks at the audi 
nee Get him! Must think he’ 
bie shot or something! 

FOURTH PUPPET—I'rm a Bear 

SECOND PupPpEeT—licre we go again 
| ks at puppet Seen Goldilock: 
lately? 

FOURTH PuPPET—I’m not that kind 
of bear. ’'m a Cub Scout bear 

SECOND puppeT— |e! 


r 


| Init what a 
Cub Scout Bear is. Are you any 
better than a Cub Scout Wolf? 

FOURTH PuPPET—No, I’m no better 
I’m just in a different rank. And 
I should be a eood ¢ mple to a 
Cub Scout Wolf. That means |] 
must not be late to the Den 
ing. "Bye! ( Exits 

SECOND pPuppeT—*[}\: 
and forth acro 

FIFTH PUPPET | erifc) Hi! 

SECOND pPuPPET—Are you a Cub 
Scout, too? 

FIFTH PuPPET—Yes, sir! 

SECOND PuPPET—[D)on’t tell me: let 
You’re not a Wolf or a 


, ) ; 
Bear: Contu a ¢ 


mec guess 
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Costumes for 
Fairy Tale Plays 


Vaguely resembling those 
of the Seventeenth Century 












Mbt 
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"Ny, 
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Wy 


Uy, 


Vdd 


o 


Yi 
| 


— 


LU, 


Fairy tales can be enacted without any special cos- 
tuming, of course, but if you want to stage a costume 
production, here are some helpful hints. Ideas for this 


page came from MARIAN NICHOLS HESS. 


“lpg 


if os ate 
, f { Rich woman: to child's blouse 
an add long full sleeves; measure 
distance from floor to child's 
waist, cut off skirt of discarded 
housecoat leaving hem intact, 
hem top, insert elastic. Skirt 
should be worn, parted in front, 
over another skirt of contrast- 


ing color. 





Rich girl may wear modern party dress 
with crinoline. To make pantalettes, at- 
tach tube-shaped pieces of cloth to bot- 
tom of child's play shorts. White knee 
socks should be worn. 


Rich man and boy: full breeches 
fitted below knee (use Colonial cos- 
tume or cut off old slacks or pajama 
pants and add ruffle cut from dis- 
carded curtains); woman's blouse; 
jabot made from a_ lace-trimmed 


handkerchief: bright cummerbund; 
man's coat may be from a Colonial 
costume or a woman's coat trimmed 
with bands of printed silk or lace- 
paper doilies; finish sleeves with 


ruffles. 


Peasant man or boy: style 
similar to rich man and 
boy but simpler and in 
darker colors; breeches— 
slacks or jeans cut off be- 
low the knee, fitted; T shirt: 


sleeveless hip-length open 
vest; knee socks; boy's own 
oxfords with plain buckles 
tied in place by means of 
the shoelaces. 






tj 
, i 
& «6 
3 t 
~ % 


i 





Man's hat: use cow- 
boy hat or woman's 
broad-brimmed felt 
with a feather (or 
a facsimile) plume. 
Shoe buckles: foil- 
covered cardboard. 





WO Peasant woman or girl: child's white blouse, full 
\N YY bright-colored skirt reaching halfway between 
~~ knee and ankle; pantalettes; knee socks. Woman: 


4 pe —_ \\ 
* 2 2 ee I | laced or buttoned bodice in plain dark color; 
& R-. rer ete . white apron. Girl: pinafore. 
OE re nang At Mi, iD ; 


ees OM 


; 


; 





Cloak or cape: remove woman's skirt from alt be REFERENCES: Costume Book for Parties and Plays, by Joseph 
waistband; gather to fit neck; cut open from Noreen Leeming (Lippincott). Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs, by 


; : , , «al Constance D'Arcy Mackay (Holt). First Book of Stage Costume 
neck to hem; trim with rich-looking materia and Make-Up, by Barbara Berk (Franklin Watts). 
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DID YOU EVER GET TIRED OF HAVING NOTHING 


TO EAT BUT FOOD AND NOTHING TO WEAR BUT 
HiS ROYAL HIGHNESS DID, SO HE HAD... 


Some Changes 
Made 


CLOTHES? 


PEARL ROAM 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HRH—His Royal Highness, a boy in 
kingly attire and crown. 
cat—A royal one—child in costume. 


queeN—Mother of His Royal Highness. 
She wears a long satin or taffeta 
dress (discarded housecoat or for- 
mal) with an apron over it and a 
crown on her head. 

cooxs—Three, dressed in aprons and 


tall white chefs hats. One has Chief 
Cook written on his hat. 

scieENTISTS—Three, wearing eye shades. 
Each has a magnifying glass hanging 
from a strap around his neck, test 
tubes sticking out of his pockets. 
One has a sign on his back: Chief 
Sctentist. 

raiLors—Three. They are bent over, 
as if from their work. Each has ma- 
terial over his shoulders, and thread- 


ed needles in his coat lapels. One 

has a sign: Chief Tailor. 
MILKMAN—Wears a short white coat 

and some sort of uniform cap. He 


has a milk carrier with several bot- 
tles of milk in it. 

CARPENTER Wears coveralls, carries a 
hammer; has T square in his pocket. 

LITTLE Cint—-She is wearing 
clothes with potato peelings or fae- 
similes of them sewed on dress. 

TEACHER— Wears a tailored suit and car- 
ries a notebook and pencil. 

poctor——-He wears dress suit with tails 
and a top hat if available or a white 
coat with white slacks like a modern 
hospital staff doctor. He has a toy 
doctor's satchel. 


ev eryday 


SETTING 


At one end of the stage is a bed. In 
the middle is a playground slide. At 
the other end is a table and chairs. 
The bed represents the Royal Bedroom 
The slide represents the banister. The 
table and chairs are in the Royal Din- 
ing Room. 


How to Do It Yoursetr 


Though the ones who like this brand 
of humor find it hard to believe, there 
are those who don't find it funny. If 
you arent amused, let other 
teacher direct it. There are sure to be 
enough youngsters who will consider it 
hilarious. It is a good one for a dra- 
matic club or a group who want to put 
on a play for the rest of the grade 
They'll enjoy devising costumes. May- 
be theyll put the Royal Bedroom on 
some tables if the slide won't fit their 
acting area. 

How about using the play as a fuse 
to touch off a spectacular display of 
creative imagination! The children can 
write poems and stories and draw or 
paint pictures of imaginary situations 
as far-fetched as this one. 


some 


His Royal Highness is sitting up 


in bed, yawning and stretching. He 
wears pajamas and a nightcap. His 
nightcap. His 


on a chair 


crown is over the 
Soe ks and bathrobe ale 
be de the be d Cat 
foot / / 


of bead 


is curled up on 


HRH (sniffs, pul off nightcap 
and crown) —When I get up in the 
breath is—arr! 

When I get 
morning, all I can 
CLOTHES! (Puts on the 
( jerks; his toe comes through. 
He looks delighted Well, here is 
something a little different—a sock 
without a foot in it. (Puts on other 
sock, shoes, and robe.) When I go 


down to breakfast, all I can eat is 


morning all | can 
He picks up a ch 
dressed in the 
weal 1S 


SOCK, 


That makes me so angry! I 
head. (He 
This is a fine state of af- 
Here | am 


and all 


Foop! 
think 


aoeés so 


I'll stand on my 


fairs heir to a throne 
I can breathe is air, all I 
is clothes, and all I can 


do that 


can weal 


eat is food. Anyone 


can 
Brightens Sut today is my birth- 
day. I will make some changes 
Sits on bed and pets Cat.) Only 
what kind of changes? (Jumps 
uf I'll call my Roval Cooks, my 
Royal Scientists, and my Royal 
Tailors. We shall have a confer- 


ence He rt alter | shall be known as 
the Roval Highness Who Changes 
Things. Now I’m so happy I think 
I'll slide down the banister He 
slides down several times. Finally 
he Oe t the tabli The Queen 
has entered and 1s sitting at the ta- 
ble. No food is in evidence. 
Mother 

Happy birthday, Son 
There will be a Royal Con- 
ference in the Throne Room imme- 
diately. (Claps his hands.) 

Cook Tailors, and Scientists 


from all directions 


Good 

morning 
QUEEN 
HRH 


come 


oueen— What about breakfast? 


runni? 


HRH (wavin hand sreakfast 
can wait! There will be some 
changes made around here very 


soon He 


ers fe ll te 


} 
leads ia 


) off stage. Oth- 
, except Queen and Cat.) 






Cat sniffs around as if looking 
for food. Queen sighs, pats her 
tummy as if very hungry. She plays 
with Cat, sichs, goes back to table 
She finds a crumb and pops it in 
Sits down 

Enter Cooks, Scientists, 
Tailors. They line up at the back 
of the stage and stand stiffly 


His Royal Highness enters. He 


her mouth 


an d 


is wearing a ca pe of reen cre pe 
pape r. & hat i; Ve llou pape - and 
shoes of bright red.) 

QUEEN (jumps up and touches the 
various items)—Lettuce! Omelet! 


You 
to eat! (She tri 
piece of his hat 
HRH backs av ay 
not eat the Royal Hat! 


look good enough 
to break off a 


Pimiento! 


Mother! Do 
Sits at the 


table Waves to advisors to leave, 
which they do 

queen I’m very hungry. Aren't 
you? 

HRH (thoughtfully Not yet. I’m 


Wait tll 


other « hanges I’ve 


too excited you see the 


oueen—I don’t want changes. I 
want breakfast 
HRH—It is coming 


( hief ( ( oh 


ered platter 


i 


enters & ith a COU- 


Queen leans forward 


eagerly. Cook lift off cover. 
queen—Coal! And feathers! 
HRH—Now doesn’t that look in- 
teresting for a change? 
QUEEN slum ping back in her 
chair I'd rather eat vour hat 


HRH--Coal and feathers will taste 


delicious, once you get used to 
them. (Tries to eat a feather and 
pretends to like it.) You see, noth- 
ing to it! 


QueeN—But why can’t we eat 


food? People have been eating food 


THE INSTRUC’ 


for years and they’ve been very 
happy with the arrangement 

HRH— That’s just the trouble 
Everybody eats food. I] want to be 


different Passes platter to her 
Do try some 
QUEEN 


daintly; puts it down 


, ! ryy 
take feather: nibbles tt 
Exe use mc, 


hungry after 


please. I’m not very 
all. ( Rises, passes behind His Royal 
Hichne breaks off a pe yf hi 
hat and nibbles it as she ea 

HRH prete ndin t gal This is 
the best Roval Birthday I’ve had 
Rises I do believe I'l] hare my 
discovery with my ubjects Yes, 


indeed, I'll make a law. From this 
moment on, everyone In my king- 
dom shall wear— FOOD breathe 
hesitate SMOKE, and eat—ANY- 
rHING that isn’t food. Yes, I shall 
make the new law official by stand 
ing on my head He dor oO 
R hts himse f, wall around, feel 
hunery, tightens his belt Feathers 
aren't very filling but [ll get used 
to that Ili niffs distastefull 

What's that terrible smell? Oh, it’ 
the smoke I ordered Cough 

Looks at his cape Oh, my lettuce 


cape is beginning to wilt! Clap 


I 
hands three times. Chief Tailer ap- 
pear Bring me a tub of water 
Chief 


Tailor exil Cat enters 


ith for ad ) 


Hichness coes throuel a ame 
f tryi fo et the la 1y from 
Cat. Cat «¢ ape Chief Ta Yr én- 
ters with tub carried hy ther two 
Tailors. They place tub and leave 
His Royal Highne n tub 
I might have known lettuce would 
wilt I vill have to sit here ill 
day, I gucss I can’t change my 
clothes Contu lon page 72) 
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With Brotherhood 


MARGARET A. RYAN 


Teacher. Fourth Grade, Henry t 


How to Do Ir Yoursene 


Perhaps your problem is like the au 
thors. She wrote Last fall our grade 
was scheduled to give a program dur 
ing Brotherhood Week | was unable 
to find a play that was not too involved 


for fourth-grader Anyway, in our 
school where childre n are ol many 
races and belong to many religious 


groups, there is a fine co-operative spir- 
it. Even in P.T.A. the work and honors 
ire shared by people of diflerent re- 
ligious group However, we do have 
the usual bickering you find in most 
roups of children. So we thought and 
planned together and came up with this 
play which emphasizes friendliness and 
being kind to strangers 

After all, this is the way to achieve 
brotherhood—«tart with children and 
encourage them to treat other children 
with kindness and understanding. In 
uch an atmosphere race and creed 
consciousness cannot get a foothold. 

The National Conterence of Chris 
tienes and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, sends out materials to help in 
the observance of Brotherhood Week. 
Some oi their play seripts and choral 
reading are very worth while for 
elementary-school use 


CHARACTERS 


ISS JOUNSON-— Teacher 

cpus —Any number of girls and boys 
UNCLE SAMA pupil takes this part. 
wes. Mites An adult 

ceera—Pupil from Holland 

coon crrmzens—Three pupils in cos 


tumes featuring red, white, and blue. 
oTmer crrzens— Name-Calling lattle- 
Pale, and Stack-Ly Phese may wear 
signs bearing their names 
PETTING 


4 classroom with teacher's desk and 
chair and movable desks and chairs for 
the ipil There hould be ' record 
player. Add maps, blackboard, and 


bookcases as desire d 


sitt—Hi, Miss Johnson! Isn't this 
a beautiful mor , 

MISS JOHNSON—Good morning 
Bill. It certainly 


pessey—I feel so |} ippy on a day 
like thi 

mike—And so do | 

Rachel and Charl » rivht to 
fnew / it ? to any- 

carotrn (/lovoki ut those t 


children Well, how about spread 


ing that happy feeling 
pessy— What do vou mear 


CArROoLYN—Let’s just somethin 
nice to the new children so they'll 


feel more at home. 


Del y and Car over to 
th Rache and Charl 
MISS JOHNSON (fo b That’s a 
good idea of Carolyn’s 
mike—That’s why everyone likes 
her and Debby 

sitt—Well, this is a good weck to 
act friendly to strangers—Brother- 
hood Wee} 

MISS JOHNSON—Indeed it is. Now, 
class, shall we come to order and 
continue our history lesson? (Gu 
and bo} +t down ef sf not 
Yesterday 
we decided to read about Abraham 
Lincoln’s boyhood to find out what 
he was like then. Who has some- 
thing te port? 

jack—I found out that when 
Lincoln was a boy, sometimes he’d 


rather stand around talking than 


oct h WOT done 
parsarRa— That's just like us 
ROBERT Thi is what I learned 
from a TV program. Even though 
Abe Lincoln was a big fellow, he 
never hurta person or an inimal 
mike—He believed in 7 heating 
and no hurting people’s feelings 


gack—I guess Lincoln didn’t need 
Brotherhood Week to remind him 
to be kind 

MISS JOHNSON—How can we be 
like Lincoln today? 

siiut— We can work hard 

carotyn—And we can be kind to 


othe rs th way he was 
Enter M \/ th Gerta.) 
MISS JOHNSON Oh, cood morning, 


Mrs. Mills. Come right in 

mas. mitts—Good morning, Miss 
Johnson. This is my niece, Gerta 

MISS JOHNSON—Hello, Gerta. We 
are glad to have you uur grade. 
Where did you come from? 

G& 1 shakes her head shyly 

MRS. MILLS—Crerta just came trom 
Holland last weel She cannot 
speak English yet, but she catches 
on quickly I hope she'll get along 
well with the other children 

MISS JOHNSON I’m sure she will 
Phanks for bringing he1 

mas. mitis—Good-by 
children Exit 

MISS JOHNSON—Come here, Gerta 
She beckor Gerta t her and 
pentomimes showing her books 
She looks as though 


Good by 


JuoY side 
she’s afraid of us 

pessy—We'd probably be afraid 
too if we went to a place where 
everyone talked al language we 


couldn’t understand 
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sut—The thing to do is to find 
something to do that she can un- 
derstand without talking 

BARBARA | exciled Oh, I know! 
How about dancing the folk dance 
we learned for our last assembly 
program It had a Dutch tune 
Maybe she knows it too. I'll ask 
Miss Johnson Goes to desk. Miss 
} Ap n nods 

Boy nul hairs aside. One 
tart record player Eicht airls 
art to do folk dance. Gerta watch- 
es. Barbara steps out and motions 


’ , ’ 
(serta to take her piace She does 


) and continues to the end z hen 
all applaud 


caro.rn— Hurray for Gerta! 


DEBBY slowly)—Gerta likes to 
dance 

certa (nodding happily and 
Spe akin } Like dance 


sit—Oh, Miss Johnson, she’s 
talking English! 

MISS JOHNSON—Wonderful! And 
you children are helping her. Now, 
let’s all be seated again 

Chairs are replaced. Someone 

shows Gerta where to sit.) 

sam—Here’s something more 
about Lincoln. In his Gettysburg 
speech he said That this nation, 
inder God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom 

jeEan—I love those words 

Leonard Is that where the words 
‘under God” came from that are 
in the Pledge of Allegiance? 

MISS JOHNSON—Lincoln’s use of 
the term no doubt had something 
to do with its being added to the 
Pledge 

Uncle Sam enters. Children ap- 
plaud and act surprised 

UNCLE SAam—We are all God’s chil- 
dren—no matter what our religion, 
race, or color 

MISS JOHNSON—Welcome, Uncle 
Sam To Gerta, indicatine Unck 
Sam This is Uncle Sam, Gerta. 

To Uncle Sam.) What brings you 
here today? 

uNcte sam—TI am here to help you 
understand Brotherhood Weck 

pina—I think I know something 
about it, but I always wonder why 
we call it Brotherhood Week 

UNCLE Sam Real brothers are sup- 
posed to love each other and do 
kind things for each other. Right? 
Okay, if all peopl treated each 
other like good brothers, the world 
would be a better place, wouldn't 
it? Children nod Well, that is 





why we have Brotherhood Week— 
to remind us to treat all people 
everywhere as we would treat a real 
brother or sister. 

suzanne—Tell us, Uncle Sam, 
what can we do during Brother- 
hood Week? 

UNCLE sam—You can be brotherly 
jn your everyday living. Here, let 
me show you. (Calls off stage.) 
Come in, Good Citizens. (Enter 
three Good Citizens. Uncle Sam 
looks to the left.) Come in, Othe1 
Citizens. Name-Calline, Tattle- 
Tale, and Stuck-l f enter. Uncle 
Sam addresses Name-Calling.) 
Tell us why vou aren’t a Good Citi- 
zen. 

NAME-CALLING 
I got mad while playing a game 
And cailed a boy a very mean name. 
I hurt his feelings, hurt his pride. 

I lost a friend. I'd like to hide. 

FIRST GOOD ciTizEN (fo Name- 
Calling Do you like to have peo- 
ple call you names? 

NAME-CALLING—No, I don’t. 

FIRST GOOD CiTizeEN— Then 
“Be to others kind and true— 

As you'd have others be to you.” 

UNCLE SAM (fo 7 attle-Tale)—And 
why do you look so sad? 

TATTLE-TALE 
Nobody plays with me any more— 

I guess I made all the kids sore 

I used to run and te// their mothers, 

Their fathers, their sisters, and 
their brothers 

Now it’s no fun— playing—just one! 

SECOND GOOD ciTizEN—I)o you like 
to have peopl tell things on you? 

TATTLE-TALE— No. 

SECOND Goop citTizeN—Then re- 
member 
“Kindness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest 

way.” 

uncie sam (to Stuck-Up)—And 
what’s vour trouble? 

STUCK-UP 
I came from another school. I’m 

new. 

I don’t like these kids *cept just a 
lew. 
So they leave me alone—they do! 

THIRD GOOD citTizeN—What is it 
you don’t like about them? 

stucx-up—Oh, I don't know, I 
just don’t know them. 

THIRD GOOD ciTizEN—Maybe if you 
got to know them, you’d like them. 
Remember this 
“To have a friend, 

You must be a friend.” 

OTHER citizens ( fovether)—From 
now on, we'll be friendly, too. 

UNCLE sAam—Long ago Lincoln set 
a good example of brotherhood. 
And today, you boys and girls are 
prac ticing brotherhood every day. 

caroLtYN—The better you know a 
person, the better you like him. 

patty—We have a song about that. 
Let’s sing it. 

All sing “Getting to Know You” 
from The King and I.) 





<u 


—— 
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THE UNION —The strength of the Union cap- 
tured in stirring song, the shattering sound of 
the Bull Run cannonade and the Gettysburg 
Address as read with profound conviction by 
Raymond Massey. An album to awaken interest, 
and to encourage creative thinking in students 
of all ages. 


DL244 $10.00 





i 


THE CONFEDERACY — The gallantry of Confed- 
erate troops confirmed in songs and marches 
rendered by Richard Bales conducting the Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra, soloists and chorus. 
Highlights: General Lee’s unforgettable farewell 
orders at Appomattox and pages of stirring on- 
the-scene photographs. A powerful means for 
conveying the intensity of feeling in the South 
during the Civil War. DL220 $10.00 








$a 
matter of 
recorded 


history! | 


“The Union” (DL244) is a com- 
panion album to the previously 
released ‘“‘The Confederacy” 
(DL220). When used together, 
they re-create the sounds and 
sentiments of the War between 
the States in a depth that has 
been heretofore impossible. They 
lend themselves splendidly to 
special projects. Organize your 
class into two groups, assign 
various members to the oppos- 
ing “‘teams”’ (the Blue and the 
Gray), and send them scurrying 
to the library to do extra re- 
search. They can hunt up new 
songs, further illustrations and 
books, and recapitulate the cam- 
paigns and political struggles. 
There is no need of an actual 
war between the groups, but the 
contest can center on which 
“‘team"’ presents the most col- 
orful, imaginative picture of its 
side. In its own turn, the Drama 
Department may find this an ex- 
cellent jumping-off spot for a 
reading of ‘“‘The Red Badge of 
Courage” using these albums as 
musical background and incor- 
porating the material gathered 
by the research groups. The pos- 
sibilities of projects stemming 
from these and countless other 
Columbia records are well-nigh 
endless. Send for Columbia's 
complete numerical catalog. 
You'll be amazed at the scope of 
material available, and all Co- 
lumbia records are recorded in 
Guaranteed High Fidelity, your 
assurance that sound is faith- 
fully reproduced in perfect bal- 
ance with full attention to the 
finest detail. 

NOW AVAILABLE: Columbia’s com- 
plete numerical catalog is now avail- 
able on subscription for the first time. 
Subscription to this low-cost service 
will keep you up-to-date on all Co- 
lumbia records, and will also entitle 
you to future teaching aids and an- 


nouncements of new records. Fill in 
the attached coupon and mail it today. 





PHONOGRAPHS 
High Fidelity 
Manual Portables 





Both models HF-1 and HF-2 are noted 

for excellence of sound reproduction. Their 
sturdiness and portability make them ideal 
for classroom, library and auditorium use. 
The units play all speeds, have built-in 

45 rpm adapters; both are equipped with 
two jeweled styli and powerful amplifiers. 
Speakers and 30-foot extension cord are 
housed in detachable lids. HF-1 has two 6” 
speakers; deluxe model HF-2 has two 8” 
speakers, microphone with separate fading 
control for P.A. system use, and storage 
space for EP-1 (earphone attachment), as 
well as input jack for use of tuner or 
stereophonic system.* 


| COLUMBIA ® RECORDS 

799 7th Avenue, New York 19, New York 
Educational Dept. Box | 258 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my check ( ) or 
money order (_ ) for three dollars ($3.00) 
for Columbia Records’ complete numeri- 
cal catalog with monthly supplement 
service. 


i 
ee ae 
oe | 


| would like further information on availability of HF-1 and HF-2 () 


* 





The Sound of Knowledge is on 


RECORDS 
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A DIVISION OF CBS ® “‘Columbia’ @ @ Marcas Reg. “CBS” T.M. _Alll prices are suggested list. 











Haven r years. | coin authorized by the United States 


Copper Coin 7 | 
thought oud Ik t. (sood-by now after we became a separate nation It’s 
Contu i] f on d | d the big door as not especially rare, but it’s old, and 
‘ h ked 1 t th ' H i | nd by Ji my tepped ck this one is in ood condition Do you 
de d the ddork M o valk wa \ penny walked angrily want to sell it 
oy 7) ' a nd ked I th wly sl d ilk I “Would you buy it isked Jimmy. 
dt n | | | d when Mr ta ! 1 U I I ust Wel nm sually inswered Miss 
\ : : et e | hought. “He eve! Ellen I don’t sell old coins. But I 
’ \f ¢) . i Know i man wh loes. I think he’d 
y By the time | ot to Maple Street pay five dollars for this one 
| i Hi aerery he , ven mor nery and by th: Five dollars, really Jimmy could 
y . bondi st lik } ho | “ inery he hardly believe anyone would pay five 
Isbho 1) ke t ee the hrew his rk nf thers al dollars for a copper penny 
! l He followed tique Chippendalk hair and kicked “Tl give you the fiv iow,” said 
Mr O i shee omel th Miss Ellen, going to the box where she 
' 7 he hi ly diately he felt better He kept her money 
\f \1 () rm istet t ped I ec f he had “One dollar for Pack 6’s needy 
cr) swell ratched tl d family and four dollars left over,” 
ke | iad at Mor mad at me if I’ve Jimmy said happily 
hurt hes d chair. She think it’s toc But just as he reached the door with 
7 K loesn’t la n to What's so great the five dollars, he turned around. A 
’ , ? | ' hair lik hat copper coin made ‘way back in 1787 
Mr. Osborn But Jimmy looked at t hair wit Maybe boy like himself had had the 
rl \ coin, or maybe an old man like Mr. 
P ‘ ' d that . e it d Osborne. Maybe even General George 
k | M ) rl , Bo \ Washington had had it in his pocket 
} \' i HH i! Ka lt t hair Hi couldn't sell that coin But he 
{ | () | { d ] i ai I th hi had to hav tl dollar for Pack 6's 
’ \ edy family right away. Then he had 
D } | Ml Ss N M id 
fr. O \ S Say, Miss Ellen, | nuch do y 
‘ { j M Wi | } hat 1 ‘ } for 
oO M | ¢ k © I d iid Miss 
| | I You 1 I want 
’ 
! () 1) b ld | l bi 
1 | M ack ney 
' | | | HH H | | 
| M | n iid 
\ {) H ) \ | hink Tl 
k lt ther u I \W p t ! ! y store and 
() | red \ Are O nter. O e the five dollars, it'll be 
‘ | ; og 
M \ I ( h the lit 
i I M On tl I bel it. As | d 1 
1} oO fe tl i | bl 
I ! \ ! \ hi He k was! It was 
I wil 








tow much pleamuyre M 2 Poem = 
wy) much Na a fare o 


Hoy much Contained in a takbolgaraze ie 














If eating were simply nourishment we'd need the seven basic foods—and nothing else. 






These give us all we need of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins and minerals. 

But there is more to eating. Once we meet the basic requirements, there’s room—in fact, a 
definite need—for foods which healthfully accent the diet, and thus add pleasure, fun and 
contentment to living. 

Bottled carbonated beverages serve just such a need, providing energy (100 calories per 
8 ounces), restoring body fluid balance, stimulating appetite and digestion. Not the least 


of their good points: they satisfy thirst with purity assured .. . delightfully flavored, too. 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D.C, 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 
A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
state. Its purposes: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
and research ...and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section. 
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...the wonderful world 


at your doorstep 
















Go abroad this summer — to nearby, 
neighborly Canada. Easy and 
| inexpensive to get to... 
) no passport or currency 
problems. You'll enjoy an 
exciting, different vacation, play 
~ at gay resorts, explore historic 
r i» cities, shop for startling values 
7 in woolens, handicrafts, china. 
Make the most of next summer’s 
holidays—start planning your 
Canadian vacation now! 


ro---- pono 


Fy C@ vacation PACKAGE McA 3 : 
“Nin, $e, 
~Sag, | 


4 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAL 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to: 





NAME 
PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRES: 


TOWN STATE 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope 
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PREE 
Beautiful Burd Pictures 


for 
room! 


in full color ready 


mounting in your class 








Lo 





























our classe the thrill of bein ible to identify 


Nou you can prite 


some of North America’s loveliest birds! A complete portfol 

containing Six bard pictures in FULL COLOR 1 yours ibsolute ly 
free! The "x 10 reproductions ire suitable for wall mount- 
ing. The portfolio includes full details of each bird’s habitat, 


nest building, eating habits ind other essential information. 


How do you get them isk your students to colleet 150 


Simply 


outer wrappers from Fleer puBBLE BUBBLE Gum and mail the 


to us, We ll do 


' 


wrappers the rest! 


od 


SEND THIS COUPON 





Frank H. Fleer Corp., Dept. A-09, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
Check: 

| enclose 150 outer wrappers from 

Fleer punsaLe suBBLE Gum for 6 full- 

olor, 8” x 10” bird pictures 


ready tor mounting, 


tity Stat 


SOUND FILM 
trip 


Full-color, 16 mm. film, expressly 


through the 


EDUCATIONAT 
for clas 
in Philadelphia 


FREE 





room showing—a famous Fleer plant 


Write Dept. A-35. 


actually shows how gum is made! 


1958 
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Some Changes Made 


Continued from page 67) 


umpteen times a day. Brivhtens. 
My clothes! If I could just break off 
a tiny piece before someone sees me 
Reaches up to break off a piece of 
nis nat 
MILKMAN 
milk } A he f 
Look here, Your 
HRH recting hin 


carrier of 
aces table 
Royal Kingship 
Royal High- 


enters, with a 


= th 


MILKMAN Highness—Look here, my 
horse doesn't like this smoke! It hurts 
his eyes Sit Besides, no one buys 
invway since you made that New 


what are you worrying 


Han Well, 
about? If no one 
have to work 

MILKMAN ratches head 
true, I guess. But I won't know 
to do 

CARPENTER (runs in; shakes finger 
und ’ of His Royal Highnes 
Look here, Your High Royalness 


buys milk, you won't 


I hat’s 
what 


with myself 


HRH | sadly Royal Highness 
CARPENTER Royal Highness. Look 
here, there arent enough vitamins in 


work And 


house I’m 


cotton to help me do my 


people keep eating the 
building 
HaH-—Why don’t you stop building 


houses? 


carpenter What will people live in 
if they don't have houses? 

HaH~Don't worry! I'll make some 
kind of law to take care of that 

CARPENTER §doubtfully Well Sits 
? nother hair near th table 


LITTLE GIRL (runs in rying )—Mr. 
Hloyal Righness 
HRH wearuy Cant 
name right? Roval Highness 
LITTLE GIRL Royal High- 
ness, potato-peeling dresses aren't good 
bought it 


anyone get 


\nvw Vv, 


for playing. Look at this. I 
this morning at the grocery store 
HRH Himm! That will be a 
lem. But a Royal 
iny problem. Don’t you worry one bit 
Little Gul sits on floor and 
th Cat 
Ilis Royal Highne ippears to be 


prob 


Highness can solve 


plays 


thinkin He brigh , hakes his 
head hs de je dly 1 thers 
; hin nx u \ A } f ful 

hen | } } , nd ph when h 
} Queer Y I ’ puts a 
fy / Sh |} to her 
mn 4 f f A avr s { 
peak again, and this time cos 


Queen—All the servants have left 
HRH grunt | mph! Ugh! Huh 








Queen— They are looking for a place 
to stick their noses. 

HaH-~ What's that you say 

QUEEN he smoke hurts their noses 

HR Whose noses? 

Queen— And the ¢ hief Cook has left 
says it’s no fun roasting 
And 


away to be- 


) 


because he 
cotton and making sawdust pies 
the Chief Tailor went 
come a cowboy. He didn't like sewing 
lettuce and potato peelings. They tear. 
Hadn't you better give up? 

HaH—A Royal Highness never gives 
up. Go away, all of you. ll think of 
something 

{// exit 

wan (climbs out of tub)—I think 
I'll go to bed. I don't feel well 
Climbs up slide ste ps, goes to his bed, 
and flops down. He rises up long 
enough to fat his hands four 
Doctor enters with his satchel I feel 
awful, Doctor 

D for takes thermometer from 
hag. It is a house thermometer. He 
ne His Royal Highness’ 
but it wont go. He puts his 


‘ head, shakes his own 


times 


” ruth 
hand on patient 
head, takes pu 
pocror~ Bad 
HRH (worricd 
poctor— | must consult my book 
Doctor takes out medical book, 
eads to hin lf pre ling out wu yrds 
Takes o 
ly around patient's head and arms 
HaH—I don't need bandages. What 
is the matter with me? 
poctor—Well, it seems you are suf- 
fering with smokehungercolditis—bad! 
waH—What must I do? Quick, tell 
me 
DOCTOR 
good fre sh air to breath: 
food to eat, and 


Very bad. 
What is it? 


self 
it bandage s, wraps § 


ne qui k - 


What you need is a dose of 
good whole 
/ 


some gooG warm 
clothes to wear 

Hao But that’s impossible. I made 
a Royal Law. I can’t go back on it. It 
would be like admitting that a Royal 
Highness could be wrong 

DOCTOR head 
I can't help you then 

HRH- Wait! Perhaps I could mak: 
Let me see—The 
Everyone will wear 


shaking I'm afraid 


another law new law 
could say 


except when 


FOOD 


wearing ¢ lothe Ss; every 


one will breathe SMOKE cracept when 


breathing air; everyone will eat some- 


thing that ISN'T Foob—except when 
thers is food to eat 
poctor—Your Royal Highness is 


ery WIS 


Continued on page /4) 
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“J always dread these PTA meetings!” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 











Come to Our Room 
Tomorrow at Ten 


Continued from page 34) 


hall, the cafetorium, or the library, it 
necessitates developing criteria with 
the boys and girls so they may hav 
some guide lines to assist them as they 
plan and work. Young children can 
set up standards or criteria for such a 
project as we ll as older students. For 
instance What will other boys and 
girls want to see? What will be in 





teresting to our mothers and daddies 
Hiow can we help them see easily what 
we have made? How can we make our 
display look well and be neat? Wher 
should the persons stand who are d 
ng the experiments? Where should w 
be when telling about our pets? If a 
teacher records on a chart the ques 
tions children think are important to 
consider in arranging a display, thes 
can be referred to from time to tim 

As children recall the interesting ex- 
periences during a particular study 
various ways of working will most 
likely be brought to the attention of 
the group. The results of different 
types of activities should make for an 
nteresting exhibit. Several ideas are 
developed in the following paragraphs 

IDEAS FOR ENIIIBITS 

The place where children demon 
strate experiments usually proves to be 

very popular spot, so if experiments 
play a part in the theme that your 
group is developing, perhaps several 
f these centers should be planned 
loo, a flannelboard arrangement may 
be of interest, if for instance one has 
been developed giving the story of the 
way workmen constructed the hous« 

Maybe children have developed a 
home for a lizard, or toad, or ila- 
mander by making terrarium con 
taining plants, soil, rocks, bark, and 
other materials of the environment 
necessary for the particular animal 
Someone may wish to show and tell 
how the group planned and organized 
his home 

If the children hav parti pated 
in some type of construction such as 
1 fence to keep their guinea pig in a 
@Tassy lot, they might show this and 
tell about their pet 

Another display might be the many 
interesting rocks brought to scl by | 


the children. They may have been 
arranged on shelves made by blocking 
several orange crates together. If tl 
children tell why they are studyi 
ibout roc ks and have heuw spe ! 
grouped on the shelves ac« 
some plan, such as pretty rocks, spark 
rocks, smooth rocks, rough rocks 


y 
' } ‘ | the 1 will 
and waVY TOCKS ne visitors wi nay 


lin 
an opportunity to gain many id 

lo show the place of books and pi 
tures, the children might be encour 
ged to include some of these and hel; 
their visitors find out where importan 
information had been secured 

Also of interest might be the « 
developed by children and t 
which relate to their experiences 
records of experiments, list Committ 
ind offer other types of information 


EVALUATION 


From time to time members 
roup should evaluate their work in 
relation to the ideas they set up at 
the beginning for organizing the dis 
play. They need to ask themselves 
Does it look interesting? Is it attra 
tive? Is it neat? Will people he 
to understand what we are showi 
What can we do to improve it M \ 
be a label might be added to make 


John’s ideas clearer Would if ie 


better to put certain kinds of things 


together Through such a discussion 


sights can be raised. Growth comes as | 


children step back to take a look 


Suggest changes, and revise their work 


A SCIENCE FAIR? 


It may be appropriate for your chil 
dren to participate with ether classes 
in an all-school s« ience exhibit, some 
times referred to as a Science Fair 
Perhaps this plan develops from a 
desire on th part of children and 
teachers in different classes, or mayb 
from the Student Council, for the pur 


pose of seeing what other group: 
the building are doing in science. Pet 
haps this Open House is held in a 
large room of the schooi SO that 
parents may be invited. Procedures 
of working with your group of chil 
dren would be very similar to sugges 
tions given heretofore. 

As teachers ind parents we need t 
focus attention on participation of 
ill children in the group and to avoid 
the dangers of organizing this kind 


of project on a competitive — basi 
Another key to success comes whi 
the results emerge directly from recu 


lar classroom activities, rather than 


from teaching done especially for the 


exhibit or Science Fair. In that cas 
the project becomes a show, with the 
teacher dominating. Boys and ' 
derive untold benefits just as 

do when they participate in the 


tivity from beginning to end in a way 


that seems very important to th 








Teach your youngsters cold prevention in ten delightful 
minutes of Walt Disney fun. They will enjoy the antics 
of lovable Common Sense and bungling Common Man. 
Even if youngsters have seen this film before, a repeat 
performance is a valuable review of good health rules. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. 1-28-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


film “How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)_ 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


16mm. sound and color 
film presented free by 


See CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 





©1951 Welt Disney Productions . 









Kleenex tissues 


In addition piease send 


set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16mm. sound 


Name 
School 
Street 


= City = 


2 Added Attractions 


Six full-color posters, 14 by 


copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4 


* 


HEALTH PLEDGE 
for grades 2, 3 and 4 


“T Promise Common Sense”’ 
is a health pledge for young 
sters to sign and keep. It 
lists the lessons taught in 
the film; helps school and 
home fight the common cold. 


* 


POSTERS 
highlights of the film 



























20 inches, for classroom or 
school bulletin board, offer 
reminders of the lessons 







learned from film 





Zone State 


ee Se co ce seme seme mel 
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Science Kit 

















The original complete 
portable laboratory 


HUNDREDS OF EXPERIMENTS 


This kit contains over 80 pieces of 
quality apparatus essential to sci- 
ence teaching. Complete with a | 
Teacher's Manual covering 14 units | 
of Experiences; Astronomy Manual; 
Star Chart; Biough and Blackwood's 


“Teaching Elementary Science.” 





Simple to use-——weighs but 15 Ibs. 
—experiments clearly explained— 
students see scientific principles 
demonstrated -— solves apparatus 
storage problem — saves TIME - 
MONEY - EFFORT - recommended 
by Science Text Publishers and ACEI. 


SCIENCE KIT is successfully used 
in over 100,000 schools in every state. 
lt solves the problem of Elemen- 
tary Science equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Price $39.95 F.O.B. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Write for circular. 


REPLACEMENT SERVICE 








JUNIOR 


This portable laboratory comes in a 
sturdy fiberboard case. Contains all 
the equipment needed through 
Grade Three. Includes Teacher's 
Manual of Experiments and "Teach- 
ing Elementary Science’ Bulletin. 


Science Kit JUNIOR is the key to 
successful science experiments in the 
primary grades. Immediate delivery. 
Price $21.75 F.O.B. Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Write for circular. 


REPLACEMENT SERVICE 


SCIENCE KIT... 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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Some Changes Made 


Continued from page /2 


HaH— lo show I mean business—un 

tie tl ndages 
)) nd His Roya 
High» / ls on his head 

HRH | tt ilready. Now 

f ' ryone in the 
kul h nothing t 

' | ryol \A r noth 
! And will breatl 
| ALR Ti} } Ly 
i lly -. a t t way 
! / oh } x 
D f f } f ? 1 
j 
Primary Arithmetic 
and the South Pole 
Contu if page 37 
children countin by ones, twos 
ten's if there are 
i iJ n th roup 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 
An outdoor trip on snowy day 
t xpericr dept tn ind han- 
dlin lake snowmen, forts, 
and t i md t uiK about prob- 
lem ! now in cities and 

1 hil i \ 

2. If po leep snow- 
drift 11 beauty and depth 
Me uN ley 

> I I wing 
a t I t world 

I ! ct lren have 
rhe 6 ra cutouts 
whicl mpi ns of the 
S h | 

I ry I p make 
mut \ntar ! n 

i ( t ti | rea us 
d 1 p powd ced with a 
little w id whipped with rotary 
b r (pret ly ! to get the 
n | t for snow n 

il tau Isingla I 
sm | rranged for ice 
Mutlu vater ould be 

ibt ! ds to represent 
cre bexy rei made from pipe 
lear | uld be dressed in 
lotl r Antarctic tem 
er | ! wood, pa 
per d ikely b ta ! 
t | ! B I { I ud 
I! 
« i } ] 
! t | hildres vel 
iské ny tf the iu 

‘ 1 find i t 
cont ti ! find out | 

k | mp { snow t 
ter ratur Relate 

} f ow the 
| } t p ked { ill 

f dirt 
h i ur Ask tl 
wi Dr the conch n 
t ne ! t mw ’ ! t 
dirty What u th now t 
} ad 
CULMINATION 

r Parents’ Visiting Night, the 
ct I display t! I South 
P i oramas, and charts 

rm x] 1 them to the quests 

Other classes may be invited to 
h } hildren k about then 
sti 1 demonstrate the ibility 
t j nu ! mn a variety of situa 
tix 

| ! rd lrer conversa 
tions showing what they have learned 
fr char ! himstrips, parents 
sto ibe | irds, and discoveries 
ibout snow which they made on the 


ild make up dia 
de 
the 


issembly 
life in 


logue for a playlet for 


of 


1958 








Pole 


teac he | 


In 


could 


Antarctic near the South 
preparing the skit, the 
make notes to help the children with 
the final production. 


EVALUATION 


This unit the 
a greater interest in arithmetic 


for 


and in 


will prepare way 
geography and history as part of later 


SOC ial studi S 


The use of a current news topic 
should evoke the parents’ interest in 
the children’s project 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 
iddition Is Ea film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 

Coronet Building, Chicag | 
frithmetic for Beginners (film), Bailey 

Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 

Hollywood 28, Calif 

t 1 filmstrip), Film 


Cour i ; j t ) 


strip House, Madison Ave., 
New York 
Let’s Count; Let’s Measu lr 
Feet and Yards; Le Mec 
Pint Qu and (:allor films 
color ind black and whit (or 
net Films 
Vaku Change for a Dollar (filn 
color, and black and white Cor 
net Films 
VUeanir f Plus and Mu Number 
S Subt Is F films, 
color Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Film In Wilmette Ave... 
Wilmette, Ill 
Prima lrithmet Ser filrmstrips 
color McGraw-Hill Pext-Filt 
Dept.—Popular Sciet W 
t2nd St., New York 3¢ 
Work and Play with Numl filn 
strips lor Eve Gate Ho Ine 
tt l Archer Ave Jam ca 5 
N.Y 
Morning 
Continued from page 45 
I didn't know that the birds had 
ich a vl tti th ht 
Tommy 
I my look« for his bright I 
igaim It wa \ small piece of 
sun was beginnin Its light 
touched spider wend Detween two 
bushes. Tt made the les drops on the 
web sparkk 
A bov on a bicycle ime down the 
street. He had his basket filled with 
neatly rolled paper Ile tossed then 
on the porches without stopping his bi 
cycle They made a dull thud hen 
hey landed 
If lw nly bi nigh ished 
lommy | d hav a paper t 
I'd get up very early every day 
The milkmar me with his truck 
He stopped ach house 1 leliver 
milk and butter and t pl k | | 
bottles Tommy liked the linkin 
sound the bottles made 
Mr. Jones, who lived across the 
street, came out of his house He car- 
ried a fishir y rod and his ta kle box 
Hi, Mr. Jones called Tommy 
Catch a big ish tor me : 
Il! try pr ised Mr Jones 
The sun was all the way up now 
The sky was blue. Everything looked 
bright and warn The dew sparkled 
like diamonds in the grass 
Tommy heard the alarm clock go 
iT. He heard his father and mother 
move about 
Before long the smell of toast and 
bacon drifted into his room 
Oh said Tommy, taking a deep 
breath I'm hungry 
Cret up little sleepyhead, called 
his mother 
“Get up, little sleepyhead,” called 
his father 
Tommy whizzed downstairs Sur- 
prise he shouted. “I am up. I've 
been watching the morning come to 


town.” 











Most effective in helping children to 
write. Designed to fit the fingers. 
These pencils cannot turn, inducing 
a more relaxed gripand much better 


control. Made in a variety of styles 
from primary or beginners’ grade to 
the most efficient office pencils. 


Write for sample pencil and test 
suggestions — state age group. 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, BH. J. 


RICHARD BES 








| TESTA WIDE FIELD 
MICROSCOPE 


A Sturdy, Standard-sized, American-made 
Microscope with WIDE FIELD and 15x, 
45x, 75x MAGNIFICATION for Live Nature 


and Whole Specimen Study in or outdoors 
















Unusual versatility in use 
one of its outstanding 
features In addition to 
normal desk 
work, arm or tube may be 
inctined or reversed to op- 
erate in any direction of a 
360° circle. Tube remova- 
ble for field trips 
Price of Model A, illus- 
trated is $54.85. This 
cludes not one but all 
three magnifications, 15x, 
45x and 75x, coarse and 
fine focusing. Achromatic 
Objectives. Send for Bul- 
letin A-145 
if interested in 
our complete 
line of quality 
school micro- 
scopes at low 
cost, send for 
bulletin M-80 
Please address 
Dept. 1-57 


TESTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
10122 E. Rusb St., El Monte, Calif 


position for 


in- 


=o 








FREE TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE 
“THE SHOES YOU WEAR" 


Attractive NEW Booklet now avail- 
able in classroom quantities. Help- 
ful in teaching Social Science, Home 
Economics, Health, Physiology. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION 
OF SHOE MAKING OPERATIONS 


SHOWS. . . Foot-Shoe-Leather Care 
. « Proper Shoe Fitting 


WRITE EDUCATIONAL DEPT., Div. C 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 


1509 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 69-0, 7464 Ciark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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AV Enrichment for 
Gifted Children 


research, inspires creative imaci- intelligent comparison and discu 
nation, induces the fulfillment of sion of painters, sculptor archi 
creauve potentials, and produces tects, musiclan and other cre 
swilter, happier, and more effective artists of America and other land 
learning It encourages voluntary, There is th im ft. volun 
creative responses in original pic- tary, and intelligent respon 
tures, sculpture, stories, poems, re- connection with programs relat 
ports, and three-dimensional illus- to the science These child 
tration following each program, a wide rane ol read arn 
Such a program takes its place as marked ability in ! lat Nn 
an integral part of the school cur- retention. One must 
riculum providing a clearer under- to answer such urchin olter 
tanding of the interrelationship of unexpected question Wha 
hie Vairiou ica | Pebbiastuiru IX« ; \ | i 
uru What did | ( l \ 
Each year a theme i chosen Cousteau use for cde p sea d 
m su tions made by children, Did the French impression 
chen principal, and parents. fluence modern art? Ilo did 
\ having a ries ol program Phoma Benton et h thre 
ned to make history coera- dimensional effect in’ h paint 
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sroaer size 
Healrhy Living. * 





























CLEAN TEETH for 
health and good looks 





A POSTER FOR DENTAL HEALTH WEEK 











Seeing Mr. Lincoln Her father came back and took he: “Hello, Mr. Lin oln,” she said. Finally. I donald said to her, “So vou 
hand. At three o'clock they were in the saw Mr. Lincoln.” 
(Continued from page 50) Slowly they went forward and began hospital. At first only her mother and “Yes. Isn't it wonderful?” 
: . : . : to mount the flight of stairs. As they father could go into Donald’s room “Tt certainly is,” said her broth 

Peet gen pote can ae Ga entered, Jenny could see him. She Later, her father came back, and she “You know I saw him before I shipped 
conn Gale Widen Lincoln tet de knew it was Mr. Lincoln seated in that went in herself. She wanted to cry out. He meant a lot to me over thet 

" - big chair, looking at them. He was a when she saw his leg in the cast up in in Korea. When I was wounded, | 
had thought it over dozens of times bigger man that she thought he was the air, but he grinned at her and said wondered if 'd ever see the Lincol: 
well, at least four—and had decided | big and stern and yet his face was “Hi, Jen! They talked about his Memorial again. But I did—whe 
that Mister i respectful and yet kind. She clasped her hand _ tighter wound, his trip to the hospital, their flew over the city on the way to W:; 
ordinary, like her father. Perhaps she in her father’s and looked up at him trip to Washington, and when he Reed Hospital. He was a wondert 
might even get to speak to him. . . with a smile. would be home. man, Lincoln.” 





The sudden darkness made her real- 


ize that they were coming into the sta- 
tion. She shivered. The darkness and = 


cect Order these two filmstrips now for use in February! jie 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only ‘6° each! 








and months and months, and it might 
father had 
next door 


continue for years, so her 
said. In fact, the man 
thought the fighting was as bad as he 
had seen in the last war. But, of course 
that was back in the “40's, and Jenny | 
wouldn’t know about it. | 

Her brother, Donald, had gone off 
to war. He said he enlisted because he | 
felt he had to. . . it was his duty. Jenny 
could understand, because Donald was 
a grown man, ten years older than she 
was, and she was eight and a half. But 


now he was wounded and had been . . . . . . . 
brought co the hospital in Washington, | F@GH filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 


a wonderful trip this might 
if it hadn't 
Donald were al! right! 

The war had changed Jenny. Before 
Donald was away, she hadn’t been in- 
erested in news or politics or history, 


“ua | teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8. 


been for the war and 


' 


but now she was. Oh. now she was ever 


so interested. She always dashed | 


the paper and read the headlines 
her father. She read Donald's 
over and over again. Sometimes he 
talked about other wars in history 
even about the Revolutionary War 
‘way back in the time of Georg 
Washington. But that was so long ag 
Jenny listened now when her teacher | 
talked about Mr. Lincoln and the war. | 
Someone in her family—Jenny couldn’t | . 
remember who it was—had been in | - ae 
Washington when Mr. Lincoln was in- hey also rerr PYasle’-ti-¥e| young Abe's eager 
augurated. Had actually been there b * Piglets “eA ite 
when he became president. Flow thrill- . cag fo learn. Me spent long hours studying 


ing it must have been! on law 
“Come on, Jenny. We must get off 
We're in Washington,” her mothe 
said. 
Jenny smiled. “Why, this is more 
thrilling than that, isn’t it, Mother?” 





“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 


(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) 


és . a ¢ > - 
ae oye econ: Fag bea dear: Shows and tells why George Washington was so How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
‘ é eC ) « ¢g al “> s . . . . 
“Oh, r pr vag ot Gikion.” sald loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
Jenny. “Our sontinar tall us that some Revolutionary War; the new government. moving progress of our nation in those early years. 
one in her family had been in Wash This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself, 


Lincoln became Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as “current events” during February, 


No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


ington when Mr 
president. But here we are in Washing- 
ton, and we're actually 
Mr Lincoln ourselves. Isn't that more 
thrilling?” 


standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton's Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
Yes. dear. Now come along.” one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 
They went to the hotel, and Jenny teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 
took a nap for the rest of the morning. ) 
She had many dreams. In one she saw ' NOW so EASY TO ORDER! 
Mr. Lincoln decorating Donald for his 
bravery. In another dream her mother 
and father saw Mr. Lincoln, but she 
couldn’t get up high « nough to see him. | 
Then she dreamed that they had to | 
spend the entire day at the hospita 
and couldn’t go to see Mr. Lincoln 
“And I wanted to see him,” she pete Anaya need nanunien he 
cried. “I told the would see scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips. 
Mr. Lincoln. | promised I would...” Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
“Wake up, Jenny,” said her mother. ers every major area of school study 


going to see 








3 
| 
| 
: 


’ y Society For Visual Education, inc. (a 8 
FREE 5 Mow 2968 Catateg of 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, iIlin 


Educational Filmstrips Published 


by the Society For Visual Education Gentlemen: Enclosed 


my check ([] money order [Jin the amount of $ 


for the following postpaid filmstrig 
Use the coupon below to get your free copy 


of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film Filmstrip(s) No. F245 2, 


(Quantity) each 
Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,’ 


“The Winter at Valley Forge,” at $6.50 


at $6.50 each. 
(Quantity) : 


C) Please send 1958 Educational Catalog 


class I 








Name 




















“We must get ready to go.’ 
At three minutes to two the sun was (Please print) 
shining brightly on the city of Wash- . ® School bende 2 
ington. It glistened on the Washington Society For Visual Adteeen 
Monument. Jenny swallowed nervous- 
ly and licked her lips as they moved Fd ti | City Sie ies 
slowly down the walk. Her father was ca i0n, nc. ‘ 
on her left, her mother on her right 
Was this the right place? Her father Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., rer (Te r, pr . on a 
5 an Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 
stepped over and spoke to a man in ee ee 
uniform. The man nodded and mo- 


tioned with his hand. This must be it! 


-o an 
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Science Fairs—Why and 
How 


(Contin ued from page 34 ) = 
Other nonmaterial awards are some 94 4 
times given for sest in Show” or ies | 


summer session workshops ent, second, und third glace 


at the university of denver Ae GR ene : ee | ) 
tell its own story uthougnh variations | 
meet specialized requirements, in pract sometimes permit young- | 


sters to demonstrate and discuss thei 
| 
| 


enhance the value of regular curriculums handiwork. Exhibits are sometimes | : 
difficult to judge. It is important that 
The foll wing special workshops and intensive courses—selected judges have an understanding of the 


; projects and make d use of the 
from a list of nearly fifty to be offered by the University of Denver criteria 
The criteria most commonly used 
this summer—provide both teachers and administrators with an bt 
ire creative ability, scientific thought 
opportunity to broaden their competence in timely and diverse thoroughness, applied principles and 
a processes, clarity, dramatic value, and 
fields while enrolled in the regular program of summer study. technical skill. Teachers can make up 
their own standards for judging if u 
{ 







































education librarianship: bl 
, seems more suitable , 
Guid / Counselling The School | y and Its Faculty Some fairs place money limits o Enjoy study ond vacotion pleasures in invigorating 
Put School Ad t c — : ; . summer climote, in view of snow-capped pecks. 
EF} tary and Secondary Education english ) each exhibit; since creative ability 1s | Week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, bus trips 
S Ed oe Creative Writing usually a criterion, no priority should | over scenic highways, steak fries, square dances, 
. ——— be given to expensive materials etc. 800 courses leading to graduate and under- 
art: music: C ena ek gla pees ft graduate degrees. Distinguished visiting ond 
Art Fd , ‘ , hae Music Ed nies | ASEINCAUOR OF CHIND 5 Olen resident faculty. Lectures by leading scientists, 
lucatior S ndary Schoo u . arbitrary and depends much upon concerts by renowned artists. Excellent living 
Painting Choral M purpose ind ease of organization eccommodations. Room ond board, $19 to $23 
communication arts: Opera Workshop at Central City Sometimes exhibits may be divided | “eekly 
Fd t Radio and Television speech into two main categories fe scien FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
Dramatic Activities in Interpersonal Communicatio and physical science, or living and 1958 SUMMER SESSION 
Flementary School Speech and Hearing 7 : nonliving things. These may be further 
. aubiivided imo various Gelds. Many Two Separate 5-week Terms 
‘ , Tet S.week Term 2nd S-week Term 
NIC rk SUM TT - 1958 SESSION - hools separate the projects by grade 
ENJOY Y MMER AT THE TOP OF THE NATION - 1958 SESSION - JUNE 16 TO AUGUST IS / “ "1 Ore meh a JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
0 age o ‘ ubitors, oOo 1S co ) i Imamne em _=™ = 
eaee , “xhibito thine ooooooogoono 
\G=4 Girector of admissions « inselling sOms ¢ both me ns ye — grades 4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
for complete intormation department I-2 + university of denver may also be S edila d by divisions, ve Two Separate 3-week 
yrimary, intermediate, junior, senio ‘ : 
shout special workshops | denver 10, colorad Wh nedinns bieentet Guballa te rape toni igelitnapiag 
and reguiar courses please send me the 1958 Summer Session Bulletin distribute to participants print d forms OOO 8 OC Tt 8 
pilus a descriptive . containing an entry blank and sugges Pay "aaa 
na redits reacts 
toider outlining costs, tions for construction and maintenanc¢ é 
nousine end reerent eddvess hihite Siz ’ ; : Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
9 On, 4 can , ‘ ns xhibits, responsi and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
city sone state yilities t ( . of setting 
mail this coupon today! . = — : iad i” oe JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 
remova ot exnmibdits am judging are aAanmaeme 
factors which require clear and carefu OOOO " 4 Credits 
definition. Health and safety rules FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
must be established by a committee To Fit Your Summer Plans 
and obs: rved by exh bitors \ parent 
or teacher, qualified to evaluate For Bulletin and More Information 
standards. should examine each ex- Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 
hibit to see that it conforms to th 3 McKenna Bidg. 


safety codes of the locality. When liv- 


See et disphyed. it is mot | ITLL TUL 
—— | important that they be given proper BOULDER 














" housing and car If thev can’t be 
( tmMesolaa properly maintained, then it's bea 
not to luc them in the fai ) r : ow 
i ceelienah aay Goiadh Gel cei tos Bill Profit Three Ways at 


| for about 1 d The mormimg ot SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


| 
SUMMER SESSION | the first day could be us d for setting Summer Sessions 




































' |up the exhibits and = orienting the June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
FIRST TERM e SECOND TERM - judges. The afternoon m ht be used : 
; 4 ly t cher to obsery t various ; 
Study with a Graduate and ur 
June 16—July 19 July 21—August 23 sa rag ig Birra ates er Diecast Distinguished | derraduate courses 
‘ ar ilere im ever 
brief t ungsters. On the second Faculty parted me cag 4 
GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished day tl hildren of the school can 2 
faculty attend. The fair might be open to the View Art, All the ar : 
AS } evening f both davs cience l find a lica- 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in al! regular public on t venin by oat ; serence, + mgt A goes 
fir ' foir WwW ‘ ) rdéustry 
schools and colleges offering more than Ey . . -_ : h | and fh Let Os research cet 
1000 outstanding courses , 7 rov ; tu ; ' nd \ | nt 7m ACTION pA « , and industries 
ip rT | u Studyvin 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH child . AB he: owe 
facilitie eee children rea ms may m clues to : sRjUE Beache mountains 
i ties of excellent quality dilectiventes of gure: eters Unequaled eal Ganiniie anid 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES ak ool response would reveal the Recreational tainment center 
RECREATION symphony and other con public-relations value of fairs. Finally Opportunities —— 
certs plays lectures—excursions consider th deor to which teachers ind a n a delightful summer climate! 
golf—tennis—swimming —athletic program ind children are helped by observing aT an Dean of Summer Sessions 
on campus in a cultural center located pr ts and obtaining ideas from Bulietin $34 poy won RT 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes them. Long after the fair ends, is pecans ewer i 
F there better scien n the classroom ” " ' 4 " 
or Bulletin write ‘ : you ore the talented author 
; alle write " [he world is entering a new era of | FREE! of en unpublished monvecrist, 
Dean of Summer Session space exploration. At no time in the . wm let us help gain the recognition 
814 Johnston Hall history of our country has there been Inside you deserve. We will publish 
: your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
as great a concern for world leade rship Story print, promote, advertise and 
in science as th present It is not on sell it! Good royalties. 
San testes : a . oes Write for FREE f 
the main intent of science fairs on the Publishing New To Publish eae ent 
elementary level to recruit future Your Book COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. Th2 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA scientists and engineers, but rather | 200 Varch t Ye 14 
it is vital in these times to help | 
MINNEA PO445 14, MIN NES OTA develop science-literate citizens who TAMPED LINE "i: Paotag” 
en can decide on issues which affect our | Pay pmect pom MANUFACTURER AND SAVE 
future in science and technology IMERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
(Continued on page 89) 16W. 19ST. DEPT. 694,NEW YORK 11,N.¥ 
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Mozart in Kindergarten 


Continued from page ff 
Wonder Boy, by Wheeler and D I 
Dutton While the story w told 
black and white tracings of the p 
tures of the main characters fr M 
Wheeler's book with legends 
script letters were held up 
small bulletin board Sucl ra 
tions with Ie ds prepared Dy t 


teacher hel 


tion span 


) reatly to extend atten 


We had a d Ided t ‘ rl 
letin board the word M t writter 
in man ript writin and the f 
few bars « tl G kchen So 
written on music paper with the words 
“la, la, la” underneath 

As we learned aft rd th hil 
dren talked frequently at | 
their experier with Mozar i 

hool. One hild brought a_ recore 
with Mozart dances, which was played 
ind listened to at school with some 
children trving free dancir In n 
nection wit! uur valentine prepara 
tions, the Minuet \ repeated u 
the presence of some ol the mot! s 
On Washin ton’s Birthday tl l 
dren remembered havi | i 
p tures M fart and « ‘ itil 

Sian saleadliens 

[his simy roduct to M I 
led to a I I of 
some of his melod well to al 
ippreciation of the styl f } tim 
in n in dres nd ind 


Fifteen nutes 
bell rang. Weekly 





and the boys had free hour until 
dinner 
Pete met Joel on the stairs d br 
in to thank him. Joel eyed him and 
ked, “Where are you ¢ y now 
To Mr. Winter's off replied 
Pete, soberly 
So am I,” Joel replied. “Ws t 
is well vy t ney 
I} head ster wi , t! 
Administration Bu Mr. Winter 
The Girls and Boys page has 


been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga 
zine. We welcome, but can 
not acknowledge, contribution- 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes. 
riddles, and games. Items (ex 
cept not published 
in six months should be 

sidered rejected. Those 

stamped envelopes will be 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor. Dansville, 


N.Y. 





seasonal) 
con- 
with 











i workl t hi HH p l 
to list as Fi ‘ I 
had taken tl I 
“I don't k why I did it, si | 
finished ip ical I 
hose right y ! | 
caugnt 1 ey 
Mr Winter turned t | 
a little dry And what I 
the oar d 
Brigh replied | 
ing no n " he had 
to help his friend 
Mr. Winter i 
ior a m | nh 1 
their punishment—one k ar 
the cinder track during play period 
Back of tl rymnasium was 
playground, bi en h for 
baseball diamonds \ro nd 


of the field was the cinder track. O 


of Mr. Winter's 


favorite punishments 





to make a | lk briskly aroun Joel vy 
d ar d tl l track while the Pete returned t 
others were pla on the field h it, th 
No Pet i 1 A vnuld have to had 1 ! rea 
do this for a week | it didn’t meat punished for he 
When boys turned 1 wer 
paced th nder track, each one was stration Buildin 
en h away fr the next one sé \ still iu 
hat he had 1 mpatr ship and Mr. Winter 
there \ no stoppi to watch the wasn't Joel 
that were in prog! on the the boat 
ld “It wasn’t 


tsid t | by \ 
is Toor The | 
d irbed | 1] I I 
ed tha Joe! I Ly 
ing hi | ! Joe! 
back the Ad I 
to see if Mr. W 
é l ler 
! he blurted I 
t} he \y out 1 My \\ I 
i 
said Mr. Winter. ( 





STORY OF COAL—NO. 4 IN A SERIES 


M 
HE underground coal mine today is a modern, mass- 
production factory. Powered by electricity, it utilizes 
transportation systems, telephone lines and 


-most im- 


portant — tremendous mining machines. 


Over 95 ot underground coal production now 1s 
mechanically mined. Cutting machines make deep inci 
sions in the coal seam; then electric drills bore holes for 
explosive charges. After the coal is broken down, loading 
machines gather it up and move it back by conveyor belt 


In 


gigantic continuous mining machines combine these steps 


into the mine’s transportation system. many mines, 
into one Operation, Some of these machines can mine up 
to 8 tons of coal per minute. 

Modern safety equipment protects the men in the mine 
Powerful ventilating fans circulate the air to remove dan 
gerous gases and the latest developments in safety devices 


are used to check working conditions at all times. 
Today good working conditions and modern facilities 
have made America’s coal industry the most efficient in 


the world. And progressive coal operators are currently 


investing millions of dollars tor 


ments, in order to continue 


ing demand for energy. 


NATIONAL COAL 


Southern Building « Washington 


mecting 


of Coal over 


Underground 


even 


our 


further 11 


nation 


1). ¢ 


s 


rove 


grow 


ASSOCIATION 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coa! for 


use in your Classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me your complet 

| aids, and include a sat py of “Mira 
tr 1 lor " , . ‘ 

| Chemical derivative ' 

| — 

School 

| Street 

| City 

. Grades taught 
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Use this experiment 


to make science 


meaningful to junior high students 


Place a 12-inch rule between a lighted candle 
and the pages of an open book... This simple 
experiment eraphically illustrates what is 
meant by the term “foot-candle.” 

Because it does it in terms the student 
readily understands, science suddenly be- 
comes more meaningful. The student's 
greater comprehension makes it easier for 
you to teach the science of light and its re- 
lationship to sight 

lo aid you, the Better LIGHT Better 
SIGHT Bureau offers a program of supple- 
mentary teaching materials, “Living with 
Light.” This program is specifically designed 
to teach “the facts of light” to 7th, 8th and 
9th grade science classes. It is based on the 
N.E.A. manual, “Teaching About Light and 
Sight" and was prepared with NSTA con- 
sultation 

Materials include 3 film strips with ac- 












80 


visit 


reach! 


685 Market Street 


companying scripts, an 8-page Teacher 
Guidebook and 6 student leaficts. 

FREE AIDS. A complete 
age,” sufficient for 40 pupils will be sent t 
teachers without charge in areas where there 
a Better LIGHT Better SIGHT Bureau spor 
sor. (We will check our sponsor list for you 
area if you will fill in and mail the coupon today 


f-- t-te rrr ee 


| Better LIGHT Better SIGHT Bureau, IS-28 
| 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 

Please send me free “Living with Light’ teach- 
| ing aids for (7th), (8th), (9th) grade General 
| Science cl 
| My Name 
| School = 
1 School Address a 
! City County State — 
Electric Co. Serving School 





. Land of Pageantry 


For an exciting holiday—with an 
incomparable blend of the old 
and the new—amid breath-tak- 
ing scenery, magnificent monu- 
ments and colorful festivals ... 


within 


India, 
For 


now 
details and 


your 
inform- 


ative literature, see your travel 
agent or Dept. |. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th Street 


New York 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


17, N.Y. 
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George Washington Boy 
79) 


‘Yes, sir, but he only did it for me,” 
said Pete 

“He must have wanted to,” Mr. 
Winters replied. “After all, your boat 
wasn't leaking and you weren't drown- 
ing. Wouldn't have hurt bit if 
you had stayed right there for a while 
Might even have taught you a lesson. I 
shouldn't pun- 


(Continued from page 


you a 


don't sce why he be 
ished.” 

Oh, that isn’t what I mean,” said 
Pete. “I think he should be punished, 
but the point is I want to do his pun- 
for him. I'll walk the cinder 
tracks for two weeks.” 

‘Be careful there,” said Mr. Winter 
“Tf do, you'll miss going to the 
game with Glenfield Academy.” 

Pete had forgotten about this, and 
he frowned, but just for a moment 

That matter,” he said. “I'll 
walk the tracks for two weeks instead 
of Joel doing it at all.” 

“IT don’t think Joel will have it that 
way,” Mr. Winter, calmly. “He 


knew he would be subject to punish- 


ishment 


you 


doesn't 


said 


ment when he decided to come to 
your aid.” 

“He will if you'll help me,” said 
Pete boldly I'll tell Joel that you 
want to see him in your office first 
thing tomorrow, and you can change 
the punishment 

All right,” said Mr. Winter with 
smile I'll try it and we'll see what 
happens.” 


Pete turned to leave the office but 
he paused at the door. By now he felt 
ishamed of the whole deal. “I guess 


you don't think I'm much of a George 
Washington boy,” he said 

Oh, I wouldn't say that,” replied 
Mr. Winter with a smile. “To tell the 
truth I had planned to go home to- 
dav at five lock. In fact I told Mrs 
Winter I would be home early to take 
down the storm windows, but I didn’t 
a0.” 
Pete looked perplexed. He didn’t 
what this had te do with the whole 
problem 

Mr. Winter smiled 
the fact is that I 
floor of the boathouse when 
went to the dock I 
boats that would need 


see 


“Well, 
was on the second 
you frst 
looking 


re- 


again. 


up was 


over some 
pairing.” 
“You mean you watched me go out 


in the boat?” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Winter with a 
chuckle I Saw the whole process 
Those vellow oars were quite a temp- 
tation—almost used them myself. 


But what 


>>? 


Pete was still mixed up 
about the storm windows, sit 


“I was you boys would be down 


sure 

to see me after inspection, so I called 
Mrs. Winter and told her not to ex 
pect me.” 

“That's too bad, sir,” said Pete. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Winter, “es- 
pecially since it’s going to rain to- 
morrow, and I won't be able to take 
them down then. Of course you boys 


left my office by half past five. I guess 
I could have home then. At least, 
I'd have had a half hour of daylight. 
I could taken lot, even 
if I hadn’t gotten them put away.” 


Yes, sir,” 


rone 
down a 


hav e 


said Pete, now thorough- 


ly confused. He intended to offer to 
help Mr. Winter Saturday morning 
but it wasn't like the headmaster to 
hint for help. He eyed him curiously. 

“Was there something the matter 
that you didn’t go?” he asked 

“Oh, no, it was just that I felt sure 
that you would be back, so I waited 
for you,” said Mr. Winter. “You've 
heard the legend about George 
Washington cutting down the cherry 


tree. That isn’t the important part of 
the story 
ward that mattered.’ 


It was what happened after- 








fun! 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each pac kage, Ww rapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6673% profit 
on cost). There’s — — 

no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 


———— —— 














eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-274) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 


Plan. 

NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITy STATE 
eeeeee eee eee et eeeeseees 


MASON CANDIES INC., Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 
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Tagalong Tommy Mighty Mike gave one short toot on Tommy was happy. It was wonder You help me all the ti 
7 his whistie. He stopped. He tooted ful to be back at the end of the fast engine told him. “Your red light h 
(Continued from page 47) three little toots. He started to back freight train again “Thanks,” he me at night. It shows m her } 
Tommy began to feel ashamed of | up shouted to Mighty Mike. “Thanks a end of the train is, And if it weret 
himself. Mighty Mike was such a “Mighty Mike is coming to rescue ot for you the train m n would have 1 
friendly engine that Tommy couldn't me,” Tommy told the horse and the “Always glad to help a_ friend place to eal and sleep 
hele Milne bien ) cow and the sheep. “He’s a _ very inswered the big engine. Chuff, chuff, “Oh cried Tommy, “I didn’t 
| . | friendly engine!” chuff, and he started up the long high think about that. I'm so elad I h 
Soon Mike began to go up a steep | g | K 
grade. = luff, Puff, Choo.” he steamed I he big blac k engine bac ked all the hill again, : you 
“This is very hard to do!” |} way down the hill, and the brakeman I wish there were something | And from that time on he was tl 
“9 ‘ an see.” said Tommy, “that an hooked the red caboose back onto the could do to help you, said the litth most contented caboose on the H 
’ end of the fifty-eight freight cars. caboose Toot and Whistle Line 


engine’s ‘ob j is not so easy 
‘Chuff, chuff,” said Mike, “being 


an engine is very hard work. You a r 
pull, and you tussle. You steam, and | ca 
you perk!” | 

“What a sight,” cried a horse. Le 
“What a plight,” mooed a cow. ha ys 


“Funny,” said Tommy, “I never 
ee © or: The right breakfast game for your grade—send for it now! 


thought of that before.” 
asked the animals. 





\s Tommy spoke, he had a funny 
falling sort of feeling. “Ooops,” he 
cried. “What's happening to me?” 

“I know,” said a crow, “you've 
come unhooked from the train. And 
instead of going up the hill, you're | 
soing down the hill!” 

Sure enough, Tommy was going 
down the hill. The earth and the sky 
were still flying by, only now they 
were going backwards | 

Down, down the hill went the little 
caboose, faster and faster, till bump! 
Chere he was at the bottom. 

One bv one the animals gathered 





around the little caboose 








‘Start rolling back up the hill, 
suggested a sheep. “Then maybe you - 
can catch up with the rest of the 
train.” 4 the Wild Bill Hickok game for Grade 4 through Grade 6 
“IT can’t go any place without the 
engine,” said the little caboose. “I’m ~ 


no good at all, without the engine 

"Way up ahead, ‘way up the hill 
puffed the big engine, with fifty-eight 
freight cars rattling along behind 

Huff, Puff, Chug! I'm slower than a 
loodle-bug! Huff-Puff-Chug!” 

“Mike,” shouted Tommy, “please 
stop!” 

But Mike didn’t hear a word. 

“This is what I get tor be ing so 
bad-natured,” cried Tommy. 

Mighty Mike was almost at the top 
of the hill now. Soon he would be over 
the top with the fifty-eight freight 
cars, and the little red caboose 

but where was the little red caboose? 
Mighty Mike looked and looked. 

“The caboose has come loose,” he 


cried. “I will go back for him.” 








Clothespin Figures | 


With clothespins and pipe cleaners | 
we mode Squece to illustrate a meer | Every student needs a good breakfast to make 
ane Gikads dom in onde. ae ; KELLOGG COMPAN HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES, DEPT. INS. 258 
To make a figure, we bent a pipe | the most of your teaching right up to lunchtime, y BATTLE CREEK MICH 
cleaner in the middle, bringing the And these games make eating breakfast fun. 
ends together. We held the folded 


the Early Bird game for Kindergarten through Grade 3 > 














L 


| ~ - ‘ 

end between the thumb and first | For the younger folks, the Early Bird game 

° . . lease se > > rig Ce ro’s re st oa > 
Ginger and bent each straight piece which has proved valuable to thousands of I lease send m«¢ the right Kellogg’s breakfast game 
out to the side. This made a straight } a bet : : = : for my grade. Send everything full-color wall 
piece except for the slight dip where teachers in bettering behavior in their class- poster, individual score cards, prize badges for stu- 
= — — “ ee gr rooms. Scores of other teachers have found that dents on the winning teams, and special merit seals 
We fastened the bent end of the pipe : ‘ . ; 
cleaner to a clothespin with a piece older students take new interest in breakfast for each student with a perfect score—all free. 
of gummed tape and so had our basic | when their TV western favorites spur them on tir wenn te 


figure to work with. The two pieces 
of pipe cleaner sticking out on either 
side became the arms. We used doll So pick the one that’s right for your room— 


clothespins for a papoose and two lit- 
licen We de and mail the coupon today. 


tle children. We dressed the figures 


oO winning ; adg 
to wil ning a be ad be. Kindergarten-3rd Grade. | get the Early Bird game, 


Grades 4-6. | get the Wild Bill Hickok game, 


There are students in my class, 
in bright colored crepe paper, and a 
few braided black yarn for hair. In 
our Indian village we had hunters, 
warriors, braves, women, and chil- 
dren. In the log-cabin village we had 
a Daniel Boone, a traveling minister, 
and several men, women, and chil- 
dren. We stood the figures by placing 


Name Grade 
School School Address " 


C—O State ; 3 





them in small mounds of clay. We OF BATTLE C REEK 


found that these figures could illus- 
trate any story or activity during 
the year. June Esmond 
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Flo-master 
means 


Flow Control 


Time-proven valve (cutaway 
illustrated) enables you to 
control ink flow. 








Use it | 


OT 


TO make vi: 





a +. 
Calling all members! 
Bookworm Club Mees 
in the ibrar rT] 


Thursday at 3:15PM 

















lo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 


Here is a completely different 
that 
emphasizes all techniques in 
all kinds of work—from 
quickest Posters to elaborate 
visual aids. Flo-master gives | 
interest and 
Clarity on any surface ina 





kind of teachers tool 


impressive new 


rainbow of instant-drying, non- 
Precision 
made, with automatic valve 


smucging colors 


controlled ink flow and inter- 
changeable points. Compact 
and economical | 





See it buy it! At your 
local school supply or station- 
ery dealer 


try it 


The Flo-master ——" 
Scheel! Bulletin 

shows many new 
ideas and uses for 

Flo - master in your , 

work. Write fora 

copy today Ae | 


rr ' 
rlo-masyrar 
FELT TiP PEN 


Cushmen & Denison Mig. Co. 
625 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 





Puppets for Publicity 


Continued from page 65) 
FIFTH puPpeT Nope 

SECOND PupreT— lox? 

FIFTH PUPPET Nope 

SECOND puppet Rabbit 

FIFTH PUPPET Nope 


SECOND PuPreT It isn’t an elephant! 


FIFTH puPPET No, it isn't 
SECOND PUPPET ich away from 
/ P ipyt \ KUDK 
FIFTH PUPPET Nope 
SECOND PUPPET return close to 
if pup I} IK goodne ss! 


eietH purper—I'd better tell you. I'm 
L ios 
SECOND puprer A Lion! Can 

Scout roar like 
FIFTH PUPPET Sure Just ask any 

Den Mother 


a Cub 


i real lon? 


you're in 


SECOND pupreT— | ppose 
hurry t t Den meeting 
FIFTH puppeT | im on my way. We're 
t make hand puppets today 
Lhe ‘ tart practicing for a pup- 
pet sl to put on at our next Pack 
Meetir I Ea 
/ P ’ 
FIRST PUPPET Are hangin 
1 here, Puppe ly rime t 
have some fun Starts t o off 


SECOND pupret— icy! | want to have 


me fun t Where are you zome 


einst puppet | heard there's to be a 
Den meets in the bi hite house or 
met 
SECOND puprer [ut 3 an't go 
\ re not a Cub Scout 
FIRST PUPPET | ronna join. I'm 
il a ind that's not too old 


SECOND puppet It isnt? 


einst puppet No. sir! Any boy eight 


! rt vy become a Cub Scout 
Of course | have to start at the very 
ottom and rk up. [ll start out as 

Bobcat 

SECOND puppet You ll have to work 


hard t I i Lion by the time you are 
Oh, | to do bet 
highest rank in Cub 
s after the Lion 


FIRST PUPPET want 
ter than that. [The 
5 in wil } come 
the Web Rank 
SECOND pupret— Webelos! Now 
that Sounds like an 
nother planet 
rinst puppet lla! Ha! Ha! A Webs 
is one who 1s fully prepared to be 
1 Boy Scout. He can join a Boy 
Scout Troop as a Tenderfoot right 
enth birthday 
SECOND purpret— Gee! Id like to be 
me a Cub Scout, but I'm ten 
old. Are you sure I'm not too old 
einst puppet No, you're not too old 
\ ll have lots of fun! 
SECOND PUPPET (ome on; 
Wi it are we 
FIRST PUPPET 


” 


They dar 


what 


animal from 


Ios 
years 


f , 
waitin I 


Cub Scouts, here we 


Estrellita Goes to the Fair 


Continued from page 40) 


She talked to the people im the car, a 

Mr. and Mrs. ¢ 
Th (ua ia ily had come from 
the United Stat but because his 
randfather was a Mexican, Mr. Calles 
had always been interested in the land 
south of the border. His government 
} | ent hi te (,uadalajara as a con- 
Now he was on vacation, and he 
W bringing his family to Oaxaca to 

he fair 

Fists friend, Berta Calles, 
isked how n h further they had to 
1 | 1 explained it was only 

hi I T 

Arent y 1 gom asked Berta 

Yes ex] ined Estr tita We are 
just ready to leave She pointed to 
th baske food Manuel, my 


ind my father went early be- 
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fore the sun was in the sky,” she said 
“They wanted to find a good place to 


and 


show the pottery bowls jewelry 
that we had made. But my mother and 
I waited to feed the chickens and 
pack the lunch basket 

How will you get there?” asked 
Berta, looking around 

Oh, we will walk,” said Estrellita 
It's not far. Manuel and my father 
took the donkey cart and we will all 
come home in it tonight 

Would you ride with us?” asked 
Mrs. Calles You could show us the 
way 


Soon Estrellita and her mother were 
lunch basket gave off 
‘Such good food vou 


must have in your basket,” said Berta 


in the car The 
tantalizing odors 


“It makes me hungry 
Estrellita pulled back the cloth to 
and tostades that 
fried that morning. 
you where Manuel and 


show her the ta 
her mother had 
We will show 


my father are selling the bowls and 
jewelry she said If you will come 
there at twelve when the bell rings, 
can eat with us 
We would be glad to have her, 


‘And everyone at the 


n the iy 1] 


iid Mrs. Avila 
fair stops to eat whe 

As they 
Mrs Calles 


run out of water. They 


rings 
traveled toward Oaxaca 
explained why the car had 
had not 
traveling on the Pan American 
Mexico City, but 


to the mast to the 


been 
High- 
way trom instead 
had gon town 
of Ometete 
Mr. Calles grandparents Lhe 
the side of the mountain is very steep 

At the eda of the city Mrs Avila 
proudly pointed out the new motels 
had been built The Calles had 
Hlotel Francia 


but first 


they 
f 


which was the home 0 


road up 


that 
inned to stay at the 
ear the 


pl 

' took 
Lstrellita 

ke 


they 
to the 


squ ire, 


and her mother mar- 


place where the fair was held 
Manuel 

two small pottery bowls, and Estrellita 
uld hardly wait to tell 

her n friend. She also 

talk about her ride in the 

for although she had ridden on the 


was busy selling a _ tourist 


him about 
new wanted to 


wtomobil 


bus, this was her first ride in a car 

At twe ‘ ( | wK just as the bell 
rang, Estrellita saw Berta coming 
through the vate and she ran to meet 


her. Berta had brought pre 


Estrellita and a 
mother There 
Manuel and 


sents for the 
family—a bracelet for 


shell necklace for her 


{ 


vas a tan sombrero tor 


huarachos for his father 


Soon evervone eating the de 
tostades 


was 


and tacos. There was 


bread rich with sesame seeds and 
spi ind some frijoles. Mrs. Avila 
had pit ked cinnamon flavored choco 
ite and mangos and persimmons for 
ck sert 

Berta liked the tostades particularly 
Manuel insisted that tomales wer 


ially those that his 


just as good espe 


! made. He rubb 


d his stomach 


mother 
as he thought of the pieces of chicken 
buried in layers of corn meal, wrapped 
in cornhusks, and cooked like Ameri 
can dumplings 

Berta had exciting news. That after 


noon, after her mother and father had 
seen the fair, they 


to Mitla, the famous 
the edge of the city ( 


to drive 
ruims at 


were going 
Indian 
ould Estrellita 
ro along? 
Estrellita 


looked first at her mother 


and then at her father, and she could 
tell by the smiles on their faces that 
they intended to say ves 

By three o'clock that afternoon the 
Calles’ were ready As the car left the 


city, Berta asked about the houses with 
their high peaked roofs thatched with 


palm leaves 


Estrellita explained that there was 
too much rain in Oaxaca for adobes 
with flat roofs. The walls of their 


made of wattli tall thin 
sticks between which the clay had been 
(Continued on page 83) 


house Ss were 











YOU NEED — CATALOG 





100 PAGES crommed full of 
hard-to-get” items you use every 
co's leading cat 

rcrott, supphes and 





e HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT 
LEATHERCRAFT KITS of cosy 
to-moke Belts, Billfolds, M > 
sim, Sendals ond Shoes, Mond 


bogs. Gun Holsters, Seddiles, and 





S = a * LEATHER OF ALL KINDS for 
baa moking your own garments ot 
: " prices surprisingly low! 


« THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Locing, rippers, peorl 
needles, fastener, dyes, bleach, took ond dozens 
of worderty! struction boot 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG. 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
P. O. BOX 791CX FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Uncrowded Canadas 


land of 
LEGEND and LORE 


NITOBA 


¥ 


f 


Tat 


Live again the storied days of 

See famous 
Visit 
Lower Fort Garry . . . beautiful 

St. Boniface Basilica and other 
historic sites. 


stone fort, iron horse. 
landmarks and monuments. 





A New High in 
Holiday Variety 


Thousands of lovely lakes . . . miles 
of spacious, sandy beaches... 
wonderful shopping . . . excellent 
accommodation . . . warm, sunny 
days, cool restful nights . . . all com- 
bine to make your Manitoba vaca- 
tion an adventure you'll long 
remember. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send for 60 page book 
“City of the Rivers’’— 
the exciting history of 
early days in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 72-57 






Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
810 Legislative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


State 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Rim OF AOVENTUR 


City 


l 
Street eee J 
l 
! 











Estrellita Goes to the Fair 
(Continued from page 82) 


tightly pac ked. The 


roofs extended be 
yond the | 


walls to protect the wattk 


Irom rain. 

As they approached the ruins of 
Mitla, Mrs Calles read about it from 
i tourist book. Many centuries a oO, 1 


was the sacred City of the Zapot a 
proud Indian tribe that had ruled in 
Southern Mexico 

Estrellita said 
blooded Zapotec Indian She asked 
Berta if she had studied in 
about Benito Juarez, the 


the Mexican 


that she was a full 


president 


Republi who defeated 


Maximilian. Estrellita explained tl 

he was a Zapotes Indian and had 
come from near Oaxaca. Her teacher 
had read the story of his life to her 


class. 
A guide 


the Cailes party 


offered to Mitla to 
Among the ruins of 
this ancient city is a large courtyard 
called the Hall of the Monoliths. It 
has pillars of stone and clay so big 
around that when Mr. and Mrs. Calles 
held hands girls they 
could just about reach 
them Mr Calles took 
He snapped one scene 
Estrellita 


show 


with the two 


around one 
many pictures 
} 


with Berta and 


standing beside one of the 
large pillars 

When the Calles 
there 
going on at the fair 


returned to 
much business 
All of the booths 
and little shops would close at 

Then the and party m g 
and fireworks would begin. It was not 
inul ten oclock that 
tired, sle« py ] strellita crawk d into the 


Oaxaca, was 


dancing 


night that a 


back of the donkey cart for the ride 
back home. 

Lhe next morning, Estrellita looked 
at the beautiful silver bracelet that 


Hlow she V ished 


Berta had given her 


she had i present that she could give 
her new friend! 
“Here is a pottery dish,” offered her 


mother 

‘But you made it, not I,” I 
said, shaking her head 

“That is true,” replied Mrs. Avila. 
But out in the yard where the chick- 
very grapefruit 
You have tended it and watched 
it since you four years old. You 
have carried wate! to pour on its roots, 


strellita 


ens gather is your own 
tree 


were 


and stood on the ladder to spray it in 
the spring and fall. Of all our trees 
it bears the finest fruit.’ 

“But would they want grapefruit?” 


asked Estrellita. 

“They would,” spoke 
ly. “We 
day. 
buy fresh fruits 


Manuel wise- 


watched the tourists yester- 


They seem to come to the fair to 
They get all 
h atole at 


the hotels and restaurants. But it is the 


kinds of 


tortillas, frijoles, and mu 


fresh fruit that they like to eat 
Estrellita ran out into the yard. She 
pushed the little ladder against the 
tree and climbed up. Carefully she 
chose five of the most pertect ra 
fruit. Then she washed each one and 


polished it with the oil 
mother pressed from the cast 
that 


Wrapping a scarf 


that het 


grew in the back yard. 


around het he id 


Estrellita went out proudly toward 
town. She was going to take het ft 
to her new friends. 


Mr. Tubley’s Talent 
(Continued from page 47) 


grandmother would like this, Sally 
He held out the lacy valen 


ittered over it 


he said. 
tine with tiny flowers s¢ 

Oh, yes,” said Sally 
just right for my grandmother. How 


flowers are 
pretty!” 

By February 13 
entines were sold. But the soft | 
satin heart still up on the sh 
Just before closing time, the door 


almost all th val 


was 


jangled open. There was Billy Boo 
with a big grin on his freckled face 
His name wasn’t really Billy Boo, but 


that because he 


called im 


schiet 


everyone 
vas so full of m 
Billy Bo 


valentine, but 


lentine " 


a plain old 


| want a Va 

id Not 
something extra-special for my pal 
Donny 


“Dear me,” said Mrs. Tubley. “I'm 
not sure if we have anything left 
She looked and looked for a card, but 


she couldn't seem to find a thing that Billy Boo laughed 
would do. ears mak t! | 
“I have to have a valentine,” said just right for D I 
Billy Boo Mrs. Tubley hed M Publ 
Mrs. Tubley wondered what to do locked up th rd shoy 
The pink satin heart wouldn't really d eem too | t . 
suit Billy Boo’s friend at all. Yet talent, that ( 
“I have just the thing,’ Mr. Tubley | it suited.” She watched M1 
said. “It was ‘way under the counte take the satin ile 
He handed Billy Boo a hug funny tl shelf The soft pink |! t \ b 
face with ears as big as a grapefruit none she'd eve ! 
ind a grin like a monkey's Conti f f 
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Remote Control Projector for Film Strips passes between smooth, twin glass plates which keep 
or Slides — Here is the most versatile classroom film flat and in the exact plane from edge to edge at 
projector available for audio-visual instruction. Self- all times. By replacing the remote control cord with 
contained—there are no parts to remove or attach, the cord from a tape recorder or record player, syn- 
It projects 35mm film strips byremote controlorman- — chronization of film strip and sound can be attained, 
ual operation. Slides are projected manually and the Other advanced features: foolproof singie-slot thread 
change from film strips to slides may be made in sec- ing; fingertip framing; handi-handle for easy trans 
onds. Or, semi-automatic or Airequipt automatic slide portation; 10-foot cord ; smooth action picture change 
changer (available as an accessory) may be perma- without backlash; 4-bladed fan for efficient cooling; 
nently installed. all-aluminum casting for durability, ruggedness and 
School Master’s 500-watt illumination and pre- light weight. 
ision optical system arp, brillic images or 
. ’ P . : = put sh tied > brilli me os e =e . Illustrated above with acce ory lide chan jer and reu l Ke-uUp, 
the screen—even in partially lighted rooms. Film 
Have your Graflex A-V dealer demonstrate this versatile projector for you in your own school, g i 


GRABPLEAX 


4 SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


| Pize-Wlinning Camered 
aad Epupeuit f 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y 
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NEW ALL-OCCASION 
speciai project 


KITS 


for FUN or PROFIT 
Easy to moke .. . inexpensive. 


Festive items for spring, summer and 
fait earrings, corsages, lapel pins 
party favors, decorations (send for free 
catalog. below) ready to assembie 
Everything supplied: materials, styro 
foam parts glue ribbon wire. tape, etc 
Here is the easy, fun way to make money 
for yourself, your club, church group 
tai, school project. Assembied items 
sell for many times cost of kil. Try the 
special offer below and see 


FREE. ALL-OCCASION CATALOG 
FOR SPRING, SUMMER AND FALL 
12 full-color pages —30 new —— 
we amy tilwstrations, descriptions an 
stings of kit materials. Party Favors 
Motiday Decorations, Work Materials, 


Holiday Favors, Money raising Projects 
Send for your free copy, now! 








Sample Offer 


One each of these five 
delightful kits for onty 
1 Made-up value 
3.15 


Be 


Rosebud Pin and 








Italian woven-cellophane 
and velvet ribbon bag with 
daisy motif. 10” x 10” 


Kit $3.95 postpaid 
(made-up vaiue $10-15) 


EASTER 
BUNNY 
sytrofoam head 
and body. 
feather ears, 
about 8° high 



















KIT ONLY 
4 


POSTPAID 





NOwLIOAY 





NANOICRALTS ine 
,Ken and Frank Frazee, Apple Hill, Winsted 6, Conn. 






Earring Set 1 
a G- | On your Money-Back Guarantee, rush following items for which I enclose | 
Moth ' ! 
ja Day ' $ 0 CASH 0) CHECK (1 MONEY ORDER l 
<p PLEASE CHECK ! 
Puatitebes 4 (A) C) Easter Bunny $1.00 postpaid CD Rosh Free Cotalog 

ins 
ms. ; (8) C) Ribbon Hondbag $3.95 postpaid C0 Enclosed is $1.00 ' 
Fruit Earrings i or Cangas ; 
. rn NAME ‘ 
a 
! ADoress ms 
a al 
' ZONE STATE t 


a TY 
Autuma Corsage c 


lms eee neaawseoesamooencat 





DO YOU 
NEED MORE 


Si ina racle 


discs 





Keep a supply of these 
amazing little discs on 
hand. They're adhesive on 
both sides - stick without 
damage to any surface in- 
cluding blackboard, glass, 
wood and tile and they 
are neat, completely out of 


sight when applied. 


Use them for mounting pa- 
wall charts, pictures, 


pers, 
displays, window decora- 
tions, albums and in hun- 


dreds of other helpful, 


practical ways. 


Still only $1.00 for 
328 discs (four folders) 


1 supplier * 
»do by 


anada) Lid. Toronto 10 


ym your sch 
w from 


order fr 


& distributed in Con 
REEVES & Sons (¢ 
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Stik: tack 


miracle eae cs 








Mm two con venient 







all PUrpose sizes 


| THOMPSON - WINCHESTER CO., INC... 


| 890 Commonwealth Ave., 


l 
| Please send 
discs per pack, $1.00 each. 


| Name 

| Street 

| 

State 


l City Zone 


| 
| School 


Boston 15, Mass. 


packs of Stik-tacks, 328 
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Mr. Tubley’s Talent 


¢ ontinued from page 83) 


“Oh. I’ve found someone it suits,” 
Mr. Tubley said. “I’ve been saving 
iy 

Mrs Tubley’s mouth dre pped open. 

“Before I forget,” said Mr Tubley, 
reaching into his pocket, “here's your 


valentine,” and he handed her a tiny 


enve lope 


Mrs. Tubley drew out a plain little 
card and read what Mr. Tubley had 
written 
I knew what was right for Miss 


Dimply 
And what suited Janie True 
I found just the thing for Sally Breen 
And even Billy 
I know what suits you, too.” 

And as Mrs. Tubley looked up from 
the card, there was Mr Tubley hold- 
ing out the lovely heart to her. “To 


and kissed her 


Be ”) 


my valentine he said 
on the cheek 

Mrs. Tubley held the pink heart 
close. It was wonderful to have such 
husband. The plump satin 
her, she realized. 


a tak nted 
valentine did suit 
It suited her perfectly 


What Can Middle-Graders 
Learn about the Mail? 
Continued from page 38 


DEVELOP THESE CONCEPTS 


Importance of the postman and fast 


postal service in our modern civiliza- 
tion 

Advantages of belonging to the In- 
ternational Postal Union. (Even now, 
some small countries do not belong. 

Association of money with numbers, 
Mrs. Chaffin found many children 
who could manipulate numbers, but 
who could not correctly associate them 
with money 

Appreciation for work of the post- 


all kinds of weath- 


man, or carrier, In 
er, and facing many hazards such as 
the homeowner's angry dog 
Comprehension of the fact that the 
U.S. mail service is the largest in the 
world 
ADD TO THESE FACTS 
l. Met red mail gets preferred treat- 
ment at the post office. It can be sort- 
ed dire tly int » di pat hing cases with- 
out being canceled 
2. The mailman’s bag is a “satchel” 
ind must not be loaded to weigh more 
than pounds 
R PO I ins a railway post office 


hed to a train 


Remot mmunities are bein 


U.S. Post Office Department 





In large cities, tons of mail must be sorted with speed and accuracy. 


serviced with a highway post office—a 
buslike vehicle. 
5. The postmaster general is a mem- 
ber of the and has 
been since 1829, 

6. In our 
travels underground to the post office 
through pneumatic tubes. 

7. Postal workers are covered by 
the rules of the Civil Service 


preside nt’s cabinet, 


largest cities, some mail 


8. In snow-covered western states, 
the mailman uses a tractor-drawn sled 
or snowmobile to deliver letters and 


packages 

9. The 
headquarters in Bern, 
formed October 9, 1874 
10. The Persian Emperor Cyrus had 
arried dispatches 

11. The governor of the Massachu- 
setts colony gave Richard Fairbanks 
and dispatch ship 
mail in 1639 Boston home 
For it he received 1 cent for each let- 
ter handled 

12. George Washington helped sur- 
vey some of the early mail routes. 

13. Benjamin Franklin was the first 
appointed by the 


17/5 


with 
was 


Universal Postal Union, 
Switzerland, 


“post” riders who « 


permission to receive 


from his 


postmaster general, 
Continental Congress in 

14. Franking is a_ privilege given 
Congress, and the heads 
since the earliest his- 
In place of the 


members ot 
of departments 
tory of our country 
signature of the 


stamp, there’s the 
sender, or a facsimile. 

15. Great Britain issued the first 
stamps in 1840. The first American 


issued in 1847. Before 
“Paid” on 


stamps 
that, the 
the env lope 
16. The first 
used in a century ago! 


were 
postmaste! wrote 
street mailboxes wert 


1858 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Mailman, “Community Helpers Series’ 


filmstrips, color McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept.—Young America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 

Mailmar Our Community Workers’ 
filmstrip Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III 

Mailman Our Neighborhood Help 
ers” (filmstrip, color), The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E, Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 

Our Post Off film, color), Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


“Community Services’ 
Enc ye lopaedia 


r Post Office 
filmstrip, color 
Britannica Films, Ine. 
Postal Service—Letters; Post 
Parcel P films, color), Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


al Service 


Postal Story (filmstrip, color), Film- 
strip House, 347 Madison Ave., 
Ni Ww York 17. 


Convevor 


belts and especially designed stools speed the work of hundreds of employees. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me the Work Map Packets selected below @ $3.00 each: 


The World North America Canada 
Africa Europe Asia South America 


8 Packets @ $22.50 


Send me the complete Work Map Series - 
Total Amount of this Order $ 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. Enclosed is $ 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


City, Zone, State 





8 Work Map 


Packets tor 
Developmental Study | 


Here is a new series of outline maps for classroom use in developing 
map reading skills. And they can be used with every text. Each 

of the 8 packets provides ready-to-use maps — 3 ijarge-size maps for 
the teacher, 100 desk maps for pupil use. In addition, each packet 
contains a comprehensive Teacher's Manual with detailed suggestions 
for developmental map studies and supplementary activities. 


Created especially for this new 
Instructor series, the maps have 
many exclusive features that make 
them ideal for pupil use. 


The study area of each map is out- 
lined with a heavier line than is used 
for the rest of the map. Latitude and 
longitude lines do not cross the study 
area, and orientation guide arrows 
are shown on each map. Political di- 
visions are shown in the study area. 


Included in the Teacher's Manual are 
many suggestions for using the maps 
with geography and social studies 
units. For example, one map may be 
used to develop physical concepts, 
the second to show how physical 
conditions influence political growth, 
and the third for developing a re- 
sources and products map. A part of 
the pupil maps is used for each study 
phase. 


Each Map Packet 
$3.00 


 { oer tr rt ttt) te) “cs = cee em eee 7 


IN 258 


United States 


THE 








Each Map Packet contains: 


- 3 Large Wall Maps 31’x40” 
¢ 3 Sets Pupil Maps 8}"x11" 


plus additional maps for supplementary 
activities - a total of 100 pupil maps 


A complete Teacher's Manual 
prepared by Ruth Anne Korey 
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THE Instructor 
Series of 


Physical-Political 
Work Maps 






THE WORLD 
NORTH AMERICA 
CANADA 

UNITED STATES 
AFRICA 

EUROPE 

ASIA 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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Second Edition! Time to Smile pede 


Continued from page 5l 





you'll love 










te + - 33 Kathy a ked to tri imagmary given them instead of the sleek mod- 
olor Basics stove to stil I sé p This was the ern pieces ( lara had seen through 
tine lighted windows as she walked down 


| 

| 

( ra t " one more gasp and the street 

Booklet Bag Sp Png “Tend to Brother, will you deat?” 
rh itka she houted, Mrs 














Matk Matk ! her Karpowski said as she came 
voice nd st ind empty on down the stairs and glanced over het 
the lara t Pat i one He's shoulder to where baby vells were 
The rest t e was lost in sounding He would cry on such a q 
the tughter tl lass somewhere busy day. I still have the sausage to 
out trot j the dark : Kathy was fix and they will all be here soon 4g 
f RI I staring at her d Miss Rogers came Only then Clara remembered Uncle 
rom p from t f ight ipping het Joe’s birthday party was tonight 
hands for n Any other time a birthday for jolly 
\ nicht he illed You Unck Jou would be the grandest of all 
ha t learned that the Polish word events but not even a party could } 
for 1 ts try it again cheer her spirits now 
Clara. \ timed that very well and Mama was too busy to notice het 
rt h better than | red eyes as Clara went up the newly 
r A ie ¢ scrubbed stairs to little Stan. The 
Clar { the middle of the odors of the party food drifted up too, 
ta if the hot | d rushing to telling her there would be meatballs 
} 1 | r temy rolled in tender cabbage leaves, fat 
She int remetr l iving the holeless doughnuts stuffed with cher- | 
| } rd but m he xcitement she ries, tender peas, Crisp COOKIES and the 
! I ished t floor would juicy Polish Sausage she could hear 
split wide open and w her ina sizzling in the heavy skillet = 
iF ud t bell began t Baby Stan kicked his bare feet Scandinavian 
rin iwainst the crib and gurgled with d < a 
That's all for today,” Miss Rogers light as Clara came into his room. Hi Travel Commission 
thes 7 deo sanrateer, “ ee nyt a pod on — -_* Dept. 8-7, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y 
Clas licin t : muck to th You precious darlin ( ra cried 
maim | » ipped t the fire exit I love you and sh swung him COMINGT 9 
Det I na ! ross the ihove her head as he laughed You 0 NEW YORK? 
sc hoe ra ai t tl pala ike a nap now you rascal she or : 
Si ’ me she dered as Mh laid him on the big a gp od 
} reac f hidden bench behind feather bed and flopped down beside — rooms 
pepe hed tan Minis aie, Eetime tin tad outside exposure. Lorge, 
. beautifully furnished 
| vow | a i rse tool ! Soon Stann was tast sleep ind . . 
myseil thar re nted as she Clara closed her eyes t rest a mo soome with Witch- 
ee rs ’ Reeth © a tn enette, private 
ha f tears. Generally she loved t Lhe next thing she heard was Uncle —— oo 
sit het n the bencl d watch the Joe's deep voice from downstairs bare weg Meee 
ulboat Al ross the iter. But t booming into het dreams Clara svites from $11.50 
day ther no pleasure even in the jumped from the bed. Quickly she SPECIAL MONTHLY 
beauty of t «. Finally she stood dressed little Stan in a crisp red romp RATES! 
up hoked her bs, brushed her eve er. [Then she put on a fresh blouse her- Air-conditioning & 
with the back of her hand, and slowly self and brushed her dark brown hai: Bn oe .. television eveilebdle 
irted h back into a clip etl ° 
. As sl he door, her mother Happy birthday, Uncle Joe,” she 
Bvere Gil Gialdieaen | cis ince ccenke “ly den ven coed Cts de ome dn tt tein 
Clara carrying her brothet 
the Rules of Color—Now Yes, M Clara replied Her uncle caught her hand, gave het 
Clar ved her mother but ldn't a big kiss, and spun her and Stan in a Broadway at 75th St., New York 
a New (and Interesting!) | help but wonder what the other girls cinch esse eee 3 ate 
would think tf th vy she poke in Soon everyon was seated around “ 
W. T; eoiem Wnelich, anil then “Ty, aera the thls oldfechioned table Father ant SOCCCO OOOO OOOOOEOOOOSES EEO OSOEEEOESEES 
ay to each Them bun on the | k of her head instead of at one end and beside him was a cous- [EU ROPE BOUND?: 
hor 7 d haw lik he oth in visiting from the city. There wer 3 a 
@ Not just a lesson plan r mother The house looked differ Uncle Joe and his two boys and a girl - — a?! taste $ 
but a complete text! Includes ent too. There were heavy framed pi from Europe he had taken into his See ee ene ie ae 
charts, demonstrations, “fun tures ith Polish mott and heavy home because she had ne family SUITCASE. This friendty, $ 
assignments. 14 pages serviceable furniture Uncle Joe had Continued on page 87) things you'd never tian ef, S 
Gives a time-and-money sav- § 
ing schedule to follow ase 
ou get ready for your trip. e 
@ Factual, thorough — with Color Wheel | 3 this Jemepscked’ Tull of ine 
Decorating and Clothing charts so you | $ formation book! : 
can fill in your colors in class : past Pasttd Dede ° 
Teaches the theory of color (primaries | ° . : 
complementary color schemes, etc.) the : 1.00 oy —— a : 
easy way. Stimulates interest in | : By _ 7g 8 US MANHASSET, N.Y. } 
COCCCSOSOCESEES EOE SEESSESESSOOOSEESOESS 


creative use of color! 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 

FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


A NEW PLAST HALK HOLDER WILL 
STRAIGHT O8 TAPERE HALK 


Will PREVENT HMALK C | HAND , 


ING--ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH--EASY TO HANDLE 


CHALKET--BOX 3206--MADISON 1, WIS 

















RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dept. F.28 


1437 W. Morris St., indianapolis 6, ind 





Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Please send me my free copy of “ACQUIRING AN EYE 





FOR COLOR.” (Single capies Hes. Entre eagles 109 com Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promction. 

MAME Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 12. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
“Now I'll read you the next answer wrong, Skinny, so she — 
eeatt campet exptidas!” Order your subscription today. 


CITY STATE | THE INSTRUCTOR | THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Time to Smile 
(Continued from page 86) 





There were half a dozen friends of 
the family, too. 
Everyone was almost ready for the 


ice cream and birthday cake when th 


school and the play. Then Kathy 
touched her arm and asked if there 
were some place she could comb her 
hair before she went home. 

Upstairs alone with Kathy, Clara’s 
self-consciousness came back. 

“I love mother,” Kathy 


your said 


“T think so, too,” Kathy said matter- 
of-factly. “They remind me of my 


grandmother. She came from Czecho- 


slovakia and talked like your folks. 
Her kitchen used to smell like yours 
spicy and good.” 

Clara was surprised to think Kathy’s 


were a real sourpuss. You never smiled 


or laughed. You never joined in ow 
games, You 
wanted to be left alone.” 

Before Clara could think of any 
thing to say, Kathy bubbled on, “Wil 


you come with my family for a picni 


always acted as if yo 


as she combed her hair and wiped her grandmother had come from Europe and a sail on the lake? You act as if 


‘ 


answer the door. (Continued on pase 08 


For a moment there were voices and 
! then Clara heard Mama _§ saying, 
“Come in. Come in. It is only a little 
party.” Before Clara realized it, Mama 
was leading Kathy by the hand and 
i pulling her into the dining room. 
} “This is Clara’s friend from up the 
street. You like parties like any pretty 
young lady,” Mrs. Karpowski said gra- 
ciously. 
Kathy stood there with her hand lost 


front doorbell rang. Mama was al- . 
B . hot face. She supposed her family had been you like family things and a lot of the 
ready on her way to the kitchen so ~ Nae ‘ R ; : Cee ay abd ; 
ier Thank you,” Clara _ replied. .° | Americans for years and years. girls | know don’t. I don’t think you'd 
she hurried through the living room to > . = Mart! ' ag 
think they are wonderful, no matter Kathy tied the bow on her pony tail. laugh at Aunt Martha who giggles 
: | 
| 


what anyone else thinks.” You know all of us girls thought you | 





Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 





when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game" 


in Mama’s strong one and her face 
flushed. 

“I brought your books, Clara,” 
Kathy said hesitantly. “I guess you 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game’ has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


were in a hurry to come home for the 
party. You left them on the stage.” 

“Thank you,” Clara stammered as 
she automatically took them from 
Kathy’s hand and hoped she would 
leave now. 

“Sit here and have something to 
eat,” Mama said as she led Kathy to 
the table and Uncle Joe heaped a dish 
high with chocolate and maple nut ice 
cream and put it in front of her. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 


























/ 


(Some On. Live boiiyd Y, 





As Kathy nodded her thanks and .- - * OY SVAGY SOBULKMY 
began to eat, the talk and laughter be- surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to ee ad 
on, eanle improve, and parents cooperate by helping {| ‘ VOR NSPE ION WY ROI 
Uncle Joe tried to tell a joke in | their children win higher scores. ie \ j } 
English and halfway through started rs ta he die . Te TT 4 
talking Polish without knowing it. Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- ee | aoe GIL 
Everyone laughed so hard, except | rial for your classes with the coupon below. = = °°" : 


Clara, that he thought it must be ex- 
tra funny and started telling it again 
Clara didn’t even look in Kathy's 
direction. She was so embarrassed she 
could have easily died 
“Let's 
shouted. 
Uncle Joe leaped from his chair and 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 


have music,” someone 


soni 


bounded into the living room. In a - = - eet 
second he had hoisted his accordion | scores: yellow stickers to indicate Caution”; 
up across his round stomach. The men | Ted stickers to indicate “Stop!”; Merit Badge 
rolled back the carpet and with a | stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
stamp of his foot and a deep quick | sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 





shout, Uncle Joe swung into a wild | pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
polka. material for your classes. 

Kathy was standing close to the 
door talking to Mrs. Karpowski. If she 


wanted to leave now, Clara thought, 
here was a good chance. But if Kathy 
had intended to leave she didn't get 
the chance, for Uncle Joe’s boy took 
her by the hand and began teaching 
her his “Whoopala_ polka,” as he 
called his jumping about 

Clara stood off in a corner by her- 
self biting her lip. She could just im- 
agine what Kathy would tell everyone 
at school the next day about that cra- 
zy foreign family of Karpowskis 

She hardly realized Unc le Joe had 





turned his accordion over to Cousin /\ 
Carl until he stood beside her and 
pulled out his big watch. 

“I know,” Clara sighed. “It’s time 


to smile. But, Uncle Joe, I just can’t.” 

“Then do not smile for this girl you 
think so different,” Uncle Joe told het 
seriously. “Smile for Mama and Papa 












then and for all your family. Are you | | PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, P. ©. BOX 599 Mice ,' \ 
ashamed of them? There are no finer | | = ‘ 
" - NATI 1, OHIO “—. . 
people in the whole world | ae , > <a 
Of course, Uncle Joe was right. Her Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection | en nil 
family was more important than 
° ; . 5 ents. INDIVIDUAL INSPE 
Kathy or anyone else at school. They ; Patrol material for studen mona on ea 
all loved each other and were good 
poopie. jut to sop and realise i : _—_—— ae In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
ade everything better a , - oe : 
“Carl” the . ‘led uddenly. “Play | TEACHER'S NAME | are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
se . 4 < - Ss ¢ ° a — ns . . - 
my sone,” ; | ——, ae —_—$<—$—$—$——— | printed on both sides, for recording each 
As the music changed she clapped | | NAME OF SCHO ——— child’s score. These sheets link good 
her hands and began a dance she | civ OF TOWN aries STATE | grooming with school and home. Most 
learned as a tiny girl and when it was | . : , and in Canedo parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
| ; d only in United States, its possessions, | ; 1 . 
over she felt wonderful and laughed This offer goo etek bs i -_-—--—-— they are kept informed of the child’s 
and talked and almost forgot about De ecer an anenesen ener enenenaranenee progress in cleanliness habits. 
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FOR 
LESS 
THAN 
ONE 
NICKEL 











you, as a teacher, can protect yourself 
against unforeseen expense due to sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters has a 10-Way 
Protection Plan—available only to 
teachers—that provides needed finan 
cial assistance to help pay doctor, 
nurse and hospital bills. Under this 
plan you are insured in a strong com- 
pany that has served tens of thousands 
of teachers over a period of nearly 60 
years. Claim checks are sent promptly 
by speedy airmail. And all this won- 
derful plan costs is /ess than a nickel 
a day. Can you atford to be without it? 
Send the coupon at once for full de- 
tails by mai/—no agent will call. 


indeed Reassuring 








During the past ten years of my membership 
j TCU, tw ' laims have be presented 
In both instance the air were } sdled with 
1 fairness and dispat It adeed tee ur- 
g to be covered by a TCU jf icy that pro 
tects one from the very first day of illness.’ 
James Robinson, San Francisco, Cal. 
. . 
Speedily Paid 

Again you have done it! A 

heck for my week's attack of 

yngiti spec y paid and 
" ITE ying } warm friend 
ly note No w ler Teachers _ = 
ssualty Underwriters rates so fe | 
mat” Cy; 

z U | 
Mrs. Louise Carter Smith, j 
Freeport, N.Y. Vy 


= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS «= 


= 
; 145 T.C.U Sulidieg. Lincoln 8, Nebr ' 
8i a ereste n knowing ibout $ C.U : 
8 10-Way Prote Send me full etails » 
tw Diigatior ' 
‘ 
- r) 
5 Na ‘ 
' 
' Address ' 
‘ ' 
4 ' 
S emmsNO AGENT WILL CAL Lemma! 
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Time to Smile 
page 87) 


( niinued ? al J 


much or Daddy when he stret hes out 
on the grass after lunch and snores 
He always embarrasses me so.” Kathy 
was almost out ol bre ith talking SO 
fast. “You will come, won't you? It’s 
this Saturday.” 

Oh, yes, lara cried, squeezing 
her hands ticht together to keep from 
clapping them with joy jut Pil have 
to ask Motl matka,” she laughed 

Kathy laugh d too and snapped her 


fingers Clara, at the end of the sec- 


you could 


ond act in the picnic scene 
do the dance you did tonight.” 
But I don’t think Ill get the part,” 
( lara said 

After tryouts Miss Rogers said you 
would be best if she were certain you 
wanted the part. You know, no one 
can tell about you. Clara.” 

“But I do want it,” Clara told 
Kathy 

Then tell her tomorrow morning 
and I know you can have the part. I’m 
going to be the mother and I need 
someone to stand by in case my legs 
collapse The way shake like jelly 
whe | m that stage.” 

Clara took Kathy hand. “Come 
downstairs. I have to tell ncle Joe 
what time it is 

What time is it anyway?” Kathy 
laughed 

“Why, it’s ‘way past time to smile, 


Clara la ighe d bac k. happily. 


Enriching Backgrounds 
of Retarded Readers 


Continued from page 36 
0. Wrote letters requesting infor- 
mation and inviting guest speakers 
Wrote thank-you letters for informa 
tion rec — for trips conducted, and 
for speec hes given 
ll. | — to stories and poems 
re; id alo 
12 youl d to recorded music and 
to instrumental and vocal music ren 
dered by junior and senior high school 
children 
Dramatized stories and original 
ideas 
14. Sang songs and learned dances 
and played rhythm-band instruments 
15. Illustrated storie poems, and 
music using various art media 
16. Showed and discussed one an- 
other's hobbies 
Took pictures of children en- 
gaged in class activities 
Children may be retarded in read 
ing for many 1 is Other than lack 
of adequate background. Some con- 
tribut ne CAUSCS ire physical handi 
ips, low intelligence, improper diet 


hours of glandular 


sleep, 


inadequate 


disturbances. defective teeth, mouth 
and nose irregularities, bilingual diffi- 
culties, unhappy home conditions, or 
fears brought 
The teacher who can help a 
these 


about by home or school 
Situations 
child in 


helping him toward improy 


areas W ill be 


ement in 


any of 


reading 
Children 


should be exposed to meaningful read- 


who are mentally slow 


ing matter in as many places as 
possible. Signs should be placed on 
objects. Interesting books having low 
vocabulary levels and many pictures 


should be available to them There 
should be children’s pictures with 
name labels, easy word games, puzzles, 
and simple directions written on the 
chalkboard or on paper such as: 
Stand! Curet, please; Come to read: 
Time for recess; and Please close the 
door 

The guidance director, remedial- 

iding teacher, and classroom teacher 
working together may give tests to 
check children as to abilities, dis- 
ibilities, intelligence, achievement, and 
potentialities. All testing takes time, 
it is true, but will prove worth while 
because a teacher will better know and 
understand children who have been 
tested 

hildren like to play games. In 
Teaching the Dull and Retarded Chil- 
dren, by Annie Insheep (Macmillan) 
there are many games for retarded 


reade rs 
A science center is very worth while. 
Retarded like 
rials from for 
to add to a collection. 
children to 


to bring mate- 
experiments, or 
Such activities 


want to 


readers 
home 


encourage read 


to find out more about their everyday 
life 

Slow children need to read on their 
level of understanding. Without com- 
prehension, we get confusion plus ver- 
balism Their first reading will be 
phrases and short sentences usually 
placed on charts and related to their 
experiences. Word picture cards are 
very useful. Gradually books will be 
used. New words should taught in 
sentences or phrases, not in isolation. 
Retarded readers do not have the 
ibility to do word analysis at the 
beginning of instruction. The work 
should progress slowly. Children need 
to know that they are progressing 

Retarded readers need short reading 
periods at frequent intervals. They 


need to study silently before reading 
aloud. They need many kinds of read- 
ing—stories, articles, verse—in many 
interest areas 

[he more projects, dramatizations, 
games, adventures, and experiences 
these children can participate in, the 
better chance they will have of devel 
oping the desire to read, to increase 
their vocabulary, and to be well ad- 
justed in reading classes 

~ svvsesvuscassvssscvscvsnccsnnscscunscsconsenenennsesseecncesesesnssaniennte 








Take a double sheet of newspaper, 
spread it out on the floor and draw 
with a bright red the six 
boxes with their connecting lines as 
shown in illustration. You will 
need a washed and dried prune pit 
or a checker for each player. Two or 
three or more players can have fun 
with this game. Here’s how to play. 

The first player puts his pit 
squarely in the middle of the first 
base box, and snaps it with his mid- 
dle finger. Each player has one snap 


crayon 


the 
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each time, and must leave his pit on 
the playing field, wherever it lands, 
until his next turn. The next player 
starts off in exactly the same 
If he manages to hit the other 
player's pit, he may move it back to 
the nearest base. A pit on one of the 
numbered bases is safe from this pen- 
alty. The object of the game is to get 
back to first base, passing through 
all the bases, with the smallest score 
possible. Keep track of the score with 
pencil and paper. Marion Ullmark 


now 
way. 











“Safe by taking heed™ 


BOSTON KS 
for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS~— positive mechanical 


lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS— no fall-out, nickel-plated 


receptacle stays put 


STRENGTH—rugged “bridge-like” frame, 
steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, 


consistently produce clean, sharp points 


without waste 





BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet F 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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help your heart fund 
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How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You can geta quick cash loan entirely 
by mail if you are regularly employed. 
Weare State licensed and make loans 
from $50- in the U.S. 


$600 
This service = fast and completely 


relatives, tradespeople, friends 
never you are applying for 
a loan. Small month] pavepente 
to fit your income. te principal 


rents sexed oot (Rr & 


Aad As to nformation and 
et Sent F FREE in plain 
cavelepe. rite today! 


FOSTA FINANCE CO, 
200 Keeli ee Buliding, SO, See, Sees 


550-5600 EASY-CONFIDEN : 
earet oman FINANCE co. Dept. 6008 
| 


Please rush 
Lt ‘ont Money Reqaast Fou and WAKE laformatioa 
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Science Fairs—Why and 
How 


(Continued from page 78) 


Dos and Don'ts 
Be fore children 
plan their exhibits for a 
a good idea to 
lowing points with them 
Show a principle 
application of it. 


actually begin to 
science 
the 


discuss 


it 1s 


screntint or an 

Be original and creative 

Show 
everyday 
your project. 

Be accurate, neat, 
your work 

Make your durable 
ind will hold up well in operation 

Tell a complete with 
project that 
can understand. 

Avoid overcrowding, litter, 
organization. 

Don’t other 

Don’t ready-made ( 
kits which require only assembling. 


ingenuity by using ordinary, 


material, and adapting it to 


and thorough in 


sure exhibit is 


story your 


on even readers 


poor 
and dis- 


children’s ideas. 
ommernrc ial 


ust 


us¢ 


Helpfal Materials 


Abstracts of Sci Teachu 
Science Teachu Idea ll 


ence 


STAR Ideas in Science Teaching 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. D.C.; $1 each 

Encouraging Future Scientist Stu- 
dent Proj Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, National Sci 
ence Teachers Association Ol 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.( 
$.50 a copy; 2 or more copies $.25 
each. 

General Scier Project by Edgar 


Bailey and John C. Chiddix. S« 
Public ations 201 N School a 
Normal, Ill., $2.10 


Science Fair Kit. American Museum 
of Atomic Energy, P.O. Boy ] 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Limited supply; 
one kit free on request, whil they 
last. 

Thousands of Science Pr ts. Science 
Clubs of America »N Se, N 
W., Washington, D.C.; $.25, or 10 
for $1.00 
Science Clubs of America (address 

above will send the SCA Sponsor 

Handbook and other materials to a 

teacher, free on request. Give your 


name, position, and teaching address 


Washington’s Memorial 
(Continued from page 43) 


Washington. People asked to step 
ver it so that they could make 1 
claim of having stepped over the top 
of the Washington Monument. When 
the monument was cleaned i 934 


the aluminum cap was found to be in 
good condition 

Among other 
concerning the monument are thesé 


intere sting curiosities 


it has a ring; it was once stolen; it 


rains; and it breathes. 
The “ring” is explained by the fact 


that the marble in the upper section 
of the monument weathered in a dif- 
ferent manner from the marble in the 


lower section, causing a ring to appear 


where the 
The monument 


two shades meet. 
itself stolen, 
of course it Wwe ighs 8 | How- 
ever, in 1855 a minor political group 
the Know-Nothing Party) took over 
the official records and announced that 
they would complete the task. The 
party soon collapsed, and the stole 


wasn't 


2U tons 


monument” was returned to Washing 
ton National Monument Society. 

[The “rain” is caused by the fact that 
the thick do 
not respond quickly to a change in 
Ack ordingly, awarm spe ll 


walls of the monument 


temperature. 
following a cold one produces so much 














noisture inside that attendants some- the (¢ onstitution ” The California stone A-V SUGGESTIONS 
times have to wear raincoats. reads, “youngest sister of the Union 
“Breathing” is the term sometimes One from Greece ranks Washineto: Boyhood of George Washingtor fil 
used to describe the movement of th | with Pericles, the great Athenian color, and black and white), Core 
monument, caused by its great height leader The Cherokee nation sent net Films, Coronet Build Chi 
and slender form. However, it is per- stone for the “Great White Father.’ cago l, 
fectly safe. Even today the Washington Monu George Washington (film Ency 
The me blocks for the monument ment is the tallest stone structure in paedia Britannica Films In l 
were mtributed by various persons, | the world. Built to honor our first Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II! 
societies, cities, states, and countries president, it has become a symbol of G Washington's Mount | 
The stone from Delaware says, “First the city of Washington and of our filmstrip, color Museum Exter 
to Adopt, Will be the last to Desert nation, | (Continued on page 90) 
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his GIANT full color EVE CHART. .° I 


Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution of Human Eye, 


Nature’s Method of Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic ‘Wheels’ 


help you screen pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 


s 


MAIL COUPON TODAY } 


20 PAGE MANUAL 


20-page 






Better Vision Institute Dept. T-2 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 






Name... 
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lilustrated 


Pibdemebotensdotws 


teacher's manual. Shows TETTTIETITILITiirrirririririieT 


how to get the most from 


new BVI chart. > See Zone..... PR ck cccocs 
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an uninterrupted progression through 8 grades 


man 


—iMnNaNUSC 


ript 


beaviehal —joined manuscript 
acave’s 40ers 
LITLQ/VL —s/anted cursive 


no abrupt change from manuscript to cursive 


——— 


-a/ gursive 


achieves handwriting’s goal — legibility 
A real improvement in handwriting instruction! Easier to teach 
—easier to learn. Manuscript skills taught in first grades become 
basis for cursive renga skills and speed. No sudden transi- 
tion—-one step at a time through eight books. Evidence from 
27 years of actual classroom research shows results of greater 


legibility are carried through adulthood. 


Send me FREE [| 
descriptive folder on SCHOOL 
LEGIBLE 
HANDWRITING 


SERIES 


ADDRESS 


Benefi ic Press je 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY | 
chicago 39, ill. 


Alse published by Benefic Press : 
in Health, 
Social Studies 
reading 


Basic Series 
Se tence, 


Supplementary 
>. 





1904 no. narragansett ave. 





series 
FASCINATING 
INTERESTING 


GOURDCRAPT =<. 


—WONDERFUL DO-IT-YOURSELF MUSIC OR ART PROJECT— 
A dream handicraft project for which teachers, youth leaders and recrea- 
tion directors have been searching. 
INEXPENSIVE — LIGHT TO SHIP — ATTRACTIVE — DURABLE 
— SIMPLE TO MAKE — CAN BE GEARED TO ANY AGE GROUP 
Maracas, Indian rattles, drums auto racers, wheelbarrow doll cribs, doll buggies 
book end, paper weight, waste baskets — earrings, bracelets, necklaces ash trays, 
match holders — wall and table planters — scout neckerchief slides, bolo ties — sewing 
baskets, purses — fruit baskets, candy containers — salt and pepper shakers bird 
feeders, bird houses, etc 
Visit our gourdcraft showroom — over |,000 items made from gourds or send for 


PEARSON'S GOURDCRAFT MANUAL — $2.50 


pictures over 1,000 items made from gourds, over 100 of these pictures in 
bright colors just as they appear in our showroom This manual includes a history of 
gourds, information on growing, harvesting and curing, general instructions on how to 
cut, saw, clean, paint and decorate with detailed instructions on many individual items 


PEARSON'S GOURD CATALOGUE — $1.00 


30 items made from gourds, 
buffed gourds ready to cut and paint, general instructions on how to cut, 
paint and decorate. Prices on painted and unpainted items any buy these 
as samples) knife, saw, rawhide for drums, and different types of dried pods for 
floral arrangements, etc. This is a very inexpensive and helpful catalogue for classroom 
teachers and youth leaders 


FREE MIMEOGRAPHED PRICE SHEET win: i. cen: on request. 
This sheet cludes prices on buffed gourds ready to cut and paint, finished and un- 
finished gourd items icraft 


knife and saw supplies used in connection with gourde 


with af 


with over illustrative pictures of finished and unfinished 


prices on 
saw, clean 
to use 


i 


El Monte, 
California 














FOL aw AYS RECORDS 

World a s r of AUTHENTIC folk 
I i THI ETHNIC 

tains a selection 
rded on location 
a I ied by extensive 
1 rec d authorities 


music 
POLK 
f the 
each 
notes 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


offers authors early 


n RI ng 
WAYS 

u si { , 
Long Play 


by llectors a 


200 peoples, rex 


by cooperative publisher who 


publication, higher royalty, national distribution " SONG. S TO GROW OWN geeries for 
and beautifully designed books I biects wel bilder ANTHOLOG Y OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
med, W send your S FOLK Mit Sif INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 





Write or a) etly 
GREENWICH GOOK PUBLISH LITERATUR! 


series 








Alin. Mr. Carson | 2 489 Fifth Avenue For complete catalog write to 
New York 17, N FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE Comp. 
117 West 46th St., New Vork 36, N. Y. 
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| Maria, 
land he 
| book, 


Washington’s Memorial 
(Continued from page 89) 


sion Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New 
York 
Story of George Washington, 
dents’ Birthdays” (filmstrip So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
Washington's Birthday—Set 2, “Holi- 
day Series” filmstrip, color), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.—Young 
America 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 
Washington's Birthday, “Our Holidays 
What They Mean” (filmstrip, 
Filmstrip House, Madi- 
New York 17. 
Washington, D& Story of Our Capi- 
tal (film, color, and black and 
white), Coronet Films. 


“Presi- 


Films, 
t6 


and 
color 


son Ave., 


Maria Mitchell— 
Astronomer 
(Continued from page 63) 


to leave in 
weather is 


sett—I expect 
morning—that is if the 


CAPTAIN 
the 
right 

ANN— Maria says it’s a perfect night, 
| so it should be fine row morning 

CAPTAIN BELL—My dear girl, a per- 
fect day is often followed by a terrible 
storm. It’s clear h tonight, but 
there’s something in the air. I feel it. 

MISS GREEN—[The Captain’s bones 
can always tell right, too 

ANNOUNCER (in front of curtains) 
scene takes plac e on the 


SCENE 2 

1 heavy coat or cape 
vod, ente She arries note- 
lantern, chre and tele- 
small hand telescope is used. 
pl aphernalia 
make notes wn note- 





tome 


enoug 


lwo root, 


wearing 
rs 
nometer?T 
peta 
S/ sifs on hair 
on table, stops to 
book. Brushes away imaginary spider 
maria—Go spider. "Tis time 
for sleep in your web. (Turns to tele- 
scope sweeps back and forth across 
Stops suddenly Oh! (Looks 
fea ty rat hile Turns away Rubs 
eyes. Looks through telescope again. 
That is something different. Right near 
the North Star. I’ve never seen it be- 
I believe it’s a Looks at 


aces pa 


away, 


the sky 


fore comet 





chronometer I get 
Leave § slave 
Mitch 
Mr. 
Ope fully 
MR. MITCHELL Maria, that is a com- 
et Thee has discove red a comet. 
Turns away telescope I must 
write about to the Har- 
vard [ 


frme must 
Father 
Vr 


; 
quickly 


on 


ome back 
through 


Maria « 
hell looks 


land 
Mit 


care 


the telese 
new 
from 
this at 
niversity. 
maria—Please, Father, 
that. I'm sure Professor Bond 
others at Harvard have seen it 
MR. MITCHELL—I doubt that. Besides 
must follow the Whenever 
anything new is seen in the sky it must 
be reported at once to the nearest au- 
thorities. If thee is the first one to see 
this comet, thee should have the cred- 
it. Remember the King of Denmark 
has been offering 2 prize for just this 
kind of comet. Thee may win it 
maRia—Oh! I'm 
has seen it before now. 
heard 
MR. MITCHELL 
Sure to write 
date. That 
and write 


once 


don’t do 
and the 


we rules 


sure someone else 
We just haven't 
about it 


We 


down 


ll know very soon 
the time and 

is important. [ll go 
the letter. Then it will 
mail boat in the morn- 


Be 
the 
now 
get off on the 
ing. ( Exits 
MARIA 
im 
It can t 


chronometer and 

On tober P 847. 
am the first one to 
this Takes lantern, note- 
ok, and chronometer, and exits. 
ANNOUNCER—Scene Three is a year 
later in the Mitchell sitting room. 


looks at 
note book 
that I 


comet 


writes 
be 
see 


bo 
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Learn at Home 





KENWORTHY 
TEACHING AIDS 


Help you, help your pupils to 
better reading ... 


Help your pupils overcome reading 
difficulties quicker, easier with 
Kenworthy’s remarkable book “Your 
Child Can Learn to Read,” a complete 
proven method for teaching basic 
phonetic principles in the simplest, most 
effective way. Forty step-by-step lessons 
help your pupils to better reading. 

Here are just a few quotations from 
users... “in 6 months, her reading has 
jumped from Ist level to 3rd level” 
“one of the best phonic books I’ve ever 
seen, I would like to start using it in 
our class” 7 year old child can read 
almost any word, thanks to your book.” 

"I Learn To Read” 
2 are correlated lesson-by-lesson to the 
above textbook. These workbooks 
lighten the task of the teacher or parent 
to make learning easier for the pupil 

Kenworthy offers a complete line of 
reliable, proved teaching aids ‘ 
available at leading school supply 
houses, department and chain stores. 

Or write to Dept. 1 


KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
138 Allen Street * Buffalo 1, New York 


Ked Gowne 


for 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


u ork book 5 | and 













These special red gowns {or 
maroon will make your 
graduation truly distinctive 


—eliminate embarrassment by 


having all dressed alike 
Samples and complete infor 
mation sent without obliga 
tion. Write for information 
A-61 

Choir Robes—For illustrated 


choir robe information 
for catalog C-61. 


send 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN. ILL. 1000 W. MARKET ST 

CHICAGO 1. AL LOS ANGELES 28 CAL 

228 W LaSalle St 1624 N Cahuenga Bivd 


NEW YORR 1A Y 


7 


366 Fifth Ave 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Music is important 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 


ship and builds gr 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Deot. E-753, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, til. 

Q Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) O Violin 

(J Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) © Guitar 

Piano, Teac vers Norma] Course {) Mandolin 
Piano, Student's Course t) Cc larinet 


Ear Trai ning & ) O) Sax 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus. () Cornet ees 


Adv. Com Ss () Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
} Dble. Counterpoin {) Choral Conduc ting 
Horm my 0 = Arranging Voice 
Name Age 
Street 
City State 


Music experience 


! 
! 
l 
! 
=! 


+ aed le 1D feeling. At home... in spare 
im rn new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them . . as 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter 
est in the classroom. This is the ORE? Home Study 
School with courses leading t the BACHELO oF 
muUsIC « degre+ Chech irse y terested in and 

ail coupon for illustrated leon “and booklet. N 
Obligation. 




















new 
games 


that teach through 
competitive play 
ACE] APPROVED 


In actual classroom tests, these 
games were enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by both teachers and 
students—-won approval for use 
in grades 5 through 8. 






THE PLAY WAY TO BETTER MATH 


Helps to increase skill in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division— 
through exciting competitive play. Fea- 
tures 3 different games—each based 
on thought 


Fun for the whole family—2, 3 or 4 


mathematical processes, 


players. 

CATALOG NO. 221: 

Math Magic includes Indicator Dial 
with Spinner, Number Deck with 54 


Cards, Symbol Deck with 20 cards, 4 
individual Score Registers, 50 Plastic 
Tokens, Drawstring Bag and 3 layouts 
$3.00 


Price 


"ROUND THE WORLD 
INFORMATION GAME... 


Features 12 different series of ques- 
tions on the United States, 18 series 
world wide. Players identify famous 
landmarks, world currencies, principal 
capitals and cities, historical events 
national heroes. Special Code Dial 
check answers. Catalog No. 222: Top 


Scholar includes Peg Board with self- 
contained Answer Code Dial, 
Score Register, 9 Top Scholar Awards 
Top Scholar Question 

Price $2.00 


Panels, 


and 32-page 
Book 


Originators of Games 
1446 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 
New York Salesroom — 200 Fifth Avenue 





CADACO-ELLIS, iwc. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


: CADACO-ELLIS, INC., Dept. 22 

| 1446 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
| Please send me 

| sets of Top Scholor $2.00 each 

| sets of Math Magic @ $3.00 each 

| (Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded) 

| Nome 

- Address 

|  —_ Zone State 

| My School Supply Dealer is 

I Nome___ —EE — 
! Address ——___ 
L wma nwewn eww owns 








|= Washington. 





: dren's Dental Health 


> Feb. 11 — The birthday of 
: Thomas A. Edison. 


= Feb. 14 — Valentine Day. 


lAim the 


xate—And the prize money too. Oh. | 


Maria Mitchell— 
Astronomer 
(Continued from page 90) 


SCENE 3 

(Maria sits at left of table writing 
in notebook. Mr. Mitchell sits a little 
to right of table, working on a chro- 
nometer. 

mR. MmiTcHEeLL— Maria, I feel sure 
thee is going to get that gold medal 
and prize money for discovering the 
comet, 

MARIA~—It still has not been decided, 
Father. 

MR. MITCHELL Everyone agrees that 
thee found the comet first. 

maria—I[t's too bad thy letter was 
delayed by a storm the very next morn- 
ing after I found the comet. And the 
mail boat didn't get out for three days. 

MR. MITCHELL- [he important thing 


is dated October 1, and 


is my letter w 
no one else had seen the comet before 
that It was seen mn Italy October 4 
and in Eneland October Professor 
Bond at Harvard and other astrono- 
mers agree thee found it first 

mMARIA—We surely have been getting 
lots of letters from astronomers all 
over the world since I saw the comet 
almost a year ago 

MR. MITCHELL~And they all favor 
awarding the prize to thee. 

Phebe and Kate come in carrying 
handfuls of letters 

pHese—Look at all the mail! It’s 
from Boston, London, Paris. (Piles let- 
ters on the table 

KATE picking up one of them)— 
Here's one that looks important. 
Pondering It has a great red seal. 


AUC OeEEANNNNNONAuOO NOON COODULEOEONOED ENA HoeneEnenoOeonsOON 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Feb. 2 — Ground-Hog Day. 
Feb. 2 - 8 — National Chil- 


Week. 


Feb. 7 - 13 — 48th Anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 





Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln's 
Birthday. 


Feb. 15—SusanB. Anthony's 
Birthday. 

Feb. 16 - 23 — Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 
W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Feb. 19 — Ash Wednesday. | 

Feb. 22—Birthday ofGeorge = 


TULL 


eoeennneenenas 


Ts 


tedly Maria it’s 

mark! Maybe it’s from 
Hands letter to Mania 
maria (breaks seal—reads quickly 

It is from the King. I am to get the 

gold medal. (Goes to her father, gives 


tands be ide 


from 
the 


Ex 


his chair 


Maria, how wonderful! 
{/l stand beside Mr. Mitchell and 
read over his / vulder 
MR. MITCHELL—I must show this let- 
ter to Mother Exits 
pHese— But do read the other letters. 
Maria. Here’s one from President 


Everett of Harvard and a lot of others 
from Boston 
Kate—Hlere—I will open the letters 
for thee, Maria. 
(Continuc d on page 92) 


Den- | 
King. | 
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| Producers of precision photographic equipment 





| “It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing,” 
say W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schuller 


“ ... pupil interest is enhanced because the 
sound film is a realistic way of learning, like that 

used in out-of-school situations. We are con- 
© scious of our everyday environment because we 
> observe it through sight, sound and mind. A 
good teaching film is interesting because it pre- 
sents information in a realistic manner. It is 
natural to learn by seeing and hearing.” — 
Wittich, W. A. and Schuller, C. F., Audio-Visual 
Materials, 2nd edition, New York, Harper, 1957. 











Victor's new color-coded 
threading makes it 
so easy to operate 


Victor sound 
is clear 
as a bell 


Hi-Lite 
Optical system 
throws 
more light 
Safety film trips on screen 
prevent 


damage to film 








How \|(;[() sorves 


MAJOR A-V PROBLEMS 


Today’s Victor Sound Projectors reflect nearly half a cen- 
tury’s experience in solving the audio-visual problems of 
teachers and educationalists. For example, Victor has simpli- 
fied film threading by developing the new Color-Coded 
threading path with only three spots to thread. The problem 
of showing films in hard-to-darken rooms has been met by 
Victor through the Hi-Lite optical system and Mark II 
shutter which increase screen brightness by 38 per cent. Film 
damage is overcome by Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Film 
Trips which detect trouble spots and automatically stop the 
projector before harm is done. So rugged and trouble-free, 
Victors run for years with only routine maintenance. Stand- 
ard features include reverse, still picture clutch, power re- 
wind, and a softly illuminated control panel. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Pian A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 






Story of 
we a Loaf of 
Bread 


A Trip 
with 


Baker Bill 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Includes: 


Pictures that may be colored e Desk Work in 
Reading and Arithmetice Weekly Chart for 


checking breakfasts. 


Study Unit on Cup Cakes Includes: 


Teacher's Outline 
Illustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete Teaching Unit on Enriched Bread contains: 


1 Reader 
2 Charts 


-—-- J MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -----—- 


“Bread To Help Build Strong Bodies” 
Wheat Chart, Children’s Food Chart 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free teaching aids for: 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES > 


Name (Please Print) 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| PRIMARY GRADES > 
| 

| 

| 

School 
| 


AN ASTONISHING NEW 


1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD | 
TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD 


School Address 


(CHECK ONE) 


2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL [ | 


KIND OF MUSIC WORK BOOK 


That will not wear out... is never used up or filled in! 


Vis-Ed MUSIC-EASE Work Book 


An extraordinary Music Work 
Book that can be used every day, 
yet, it is never used up always 
remains fresh and ready for reuse. 


You'll be amazed at its innumer- 
able uses, and you'll certainly 
appreciate the keen interest it 
stimulates in the study of music 

WHAT MAKES MUSIC-EASE 
WORK BOOKS SO EFFE¢ 

TIVELY DIFFERENT? Each 


Work Book contains a number of 
large precut plastic musical notes 
and symbols. These plastic notes 
and symbols adhere without glue 
to special acetate coated pages and 
large exercise staff contained in 
each book, and are easily removed 


for use over and over again. Your 
pupils benefit by seeing, feeling, 
and doing. This multiple sensory 


action is most effective, yet does 
not require special preparation on 
the part of the teacher. Use 
MUSIC-EASE with all of the 


musical exercises you offer! 


Special Introductory Offer 
A STARTER PACKAGE 
The Starter Package Contoins: 
12 MUSIC-EASE Work Books 
) Free MUSIC-EASE Work Book for Teacher 


13 MUSIC-EASE Work Books in all for only $10.00 
i $1.00 


1 Examination Copy of MUSIC-EASE 























A MUSIC-EASE WORK BOOK contains: 


*® 62 large precut plastic notes, symbols 
and characters scaled to size. Note size 
is 2%". 

@ 1 large acetate coated staff, 8%.” x 

22”, on which exercises are worked. 

2 large acetate coated pages, 8," x 

11”, for storing plastic notes and sym- 

bols when not in use 


18 suggested exercises colorfully illus- 
trated. These are so well defined that 
pupils can work without teacher 
supervision 


(For examining before placing Class order) 


VISUAL EDUCATION ASSN. INC., 207 S. Perry St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Rush Today the following: 


STARTER PACKAGE 
12 Music Ease Books 


Examination Copy @ $1.00 


ADORESS 


city 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


plus 1 Free Copy for teacher 


, $10.00 


Postage Paid 


Postage Poid 


POSITION a 
SCHOOL 


ZONE 


Send further information about large quantity orders. 
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Maria Mitchell— 
Astronomer 
(Continued from page 91) 


maria (laughing)—Thee can help 
read them too, since thee is so anxious. 
wate (reading a letter)—Here’s an 
invitation to a party in Boston. Col- 


l 


ege professors from Harvard will be 
there to meet thee 
maria~—And here are more invita- 


tions to parties Shrugs shoulders 


I wish I could go with thee! 


KATE 

maria (making a face If only thee 
could go for me 

pHese—But thee will have to go to 


these parties, Maria. Thee has become 


a famous astronomer. 


ACT III, SCENE |! 
announcer—Act Three, Scene One, 
It is fourteen years later. Maria and 


her father have moved from Nantucket 
Island to Lynn, Massachusetts, to be 
near Kate, who is married and lives in 





Lynn. Maria is in the sitting room 

Maria is sitting at table writing. 
Kate enters 

maria—Good morning, Kate. Thee 
is an early caller today 

wate I just couldn't wait. I have 
something to tell thee. Maria, thee 
knows about that new college being 
built in Poughkeepsie, New York 

maria— Yes, indeed I do. Vassar | 


College—the first real college in 
world to be built especially for women. 

xate—I knew I had heard thee talk 
about it. Well, our neighbor, Mr. 
Digby, has just come back from a visit 
in Poughkeepsie. And he says everyone 
is making fun of Mr. Vassar and his 
college for women 

maria—Lots of people have been do- 
ing that—even and maga- 
zines. But plenty of others think it’s 
fine. There should have been a college 
like it years and years ago. 

Kare Mr He 
says they are putting up enough build- 
ings to take care of four hundr d girls 
And he says there are not four 
dred girls in the country 
would think of going to college 
I'm 


re wspape rs 


Digby went to see it 


hun- 
whole who 


thousands of girls 


MARIA sure 
want to go to college! Is Mr Digby 
worried about what the world is com- 
ing to if girls go to college? 

xate—He said that very thing 
“What is the world coming to?’ 

Mr. Mitchell, quite elderly now, 
enters. He holds out long envelope 

mR. mitcHett—Here’s a letter for 
thee, Maria. It looks important 

maARIA (opens letter and reads 
Why, it’s from Vassar College! They 


want me to teach astronomy at Vassar. 
Hands letter to her father 

mR. wiTtcHEett— Maria, that will be a 
grand thing for thee 

MARIA looks troubled, gets up and 
walks about I don't know. I don’t 
know. How can I teach in a college? 

KATE read ng letter Why, thee is 
the very one for that job. It’s just as 
this letter Thee is the 
n the whole country to teach astrono- 


Says best one 


| my at this new college for women 


maRiA—I must think it over. 
SCENE 2 
ANNOUNCER It is a few days later 
in the sitting room 
SALLY (sitting in large chair)—It's 


good to be home again, Maria 


end of bench 


MARIA (Silfing on 
It’s good to have thee, Sally 

ANDREW (coming in from left 
Good evening, sisters 

MARIA AND SALLY—Good evening, 
Andrew. 

ANDREW I've just come from Kate’s 
and I've heard the big news about 
Vassar College. Congratulations 

maria—I haven't made up my mind 


yet, Andrew. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Pre-printed 
CARBON 
wm MASTERS 


DUPLICATOR 
available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 
SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH & SAFETY 
HEALTH — Jr. High 
GUIDANCE — Jr. High 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS. Duc 











NOW, PRACTICAL ART IDEAS 


Designed for you 
Grades | to 8 


Classroom Activities - make decora- 
tions for Bulletin Boards - borders of 
all kinds. Many other uses. Features 
included are Winter, Spring, Valen- 
tine's Day, Easter, Special Birthdays, 
Autumn. Christmas, etc. 


Complete Instructions For Each Design. 
Art Ideas for a Full Year — $2.50 


With each order of $2.50 
FREE! — the Pattern of a 12” 
jointed Klippy Kiown. 
NO C.0.D. ORDERS, PLEASE 
PRACTICAL ART IDEAS 


P. O. Box 228 East St. Louis, Illinois 











BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Animals Trees - 
The fir 
eros 


teachers, more fase 


Flowers — 


est and 
collec 
work 
ing pupils 
374 
photographs in 


x 9” 


for 


subiects 


lors 7 
tlowers 
gressive 

leading 
industries 
Coal, Lumber 
Cotton ete 


list 





Pric 
Blue-Jay ws 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS 

8% x 11” book of beau 

tiful bird subjects ip 

ral lors with outlines of 
h f wing 


22 Flower Pictures 
ew r oring $1 
Rr.08. Add lSe west of 


JOSEPH DODSON PICTURE CO., Box 349, Bradley, Ili 


only au 
tion. Makes 
easlet for 
nat 
1500 

actual 
natura 
of birds 
animals. Pro 
views 6 x & 
Americar 
Copper 
Rubber 
Send fo 


SPECIAL SELECTIONS: 
22 Bird Pictures $1.00 


22 Animal Pictures. 
1.00 





SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received—com- 
plete stock of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 


Industrials 








THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, III. 


Publishers, The Doing Art Books—Todd and Gale 
Special—February price $4.00 with the Manual. 
Pupils and Teachers Universal Cumulative Record 
folders size 8', x11 for tettersize filing cabinet. 
(10c¢ each.) Universal Economy School Registers 
—$1.00 Teachers Pian and Class Record Books, 
etc. Used throughout U.S.A. Enclose $1.00 for 
complete set Records. 
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| Special offer 


Flannel Board 
Starter Set 














24" y 36" Flannel Board 
and 393 Felt Cut-Outs 








REGULAR PRICE $11.25 
SPECIAL UNIT PRICE $9.95 


Here's everything you need to start teach- 
ing elementary arithmetic and language 
arts on the flannel board. Buy the complete 
Primary Unit and save well over 10% of 
the regular price. This is your opportunity 
te start using this fascinating visual teach- 
ing aid . . . and once you do, we know 


you'll say there's nothing like it! 


These sets are included in Instructo Primary 


at the regulor price 


No. 7—24"' x 36'' FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD 
Covered in high nap flannel. Framed in fin- 
ished oak, Complete with detachable Tilt-Rite 


stand. Folds in half for storage $5.50 


No. 10—PRIMARY CUT-OUTS 
die-cut felt rabbits, ducks, stars, apples, pears 


144-piece set of 


Assorted 
$1.90 


birds, squares, discs, and bors. 


colors 


No. 19—FELT TREE. 16" x 13" 


foliage, brown trunk 


tree, with green 


No, 30—ALPHABET ASSORTMENT. 150 three 
All letters with 


selection of commonly used 


inch capital letters. larger 
Die-cut 


$1.90 


letters. 


from choice of red, blue or yellow felt 


No. 40—MANUSCRIPT LOWER CASE LETTERS. 
5 sheets of letters screen-printed on white felt. 
68 two inch letters. Choice of red or blue $ .85 


No, 50—NUMBER ASSORTMENT. Thirty 3-inch 
numbers, 3 each, 0 through 9, Die-cut from 
choice of red, blue or yellow felt $ .60 


Special Unit Price for all items above | 


only 


Write for 20-page catalog 
showing all Instructo sets. 


| 

I 

I 

1 

! 

I 

| Unit No. 102. They may be purchased singly 
| FREE! 

| s 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 6A, 5449 Hunter St 


Phila. 31, Pa 
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Maria Mitchell— 
Astronomer 
(Continued from page 92) 


ANDREW—But of course thee will go. 
(Sits on chair.) 

mMARIA—I have never been to college 
myself. So how can I teach in one? 

ANDREW-—If college means studying, 
thee has been going to college all thy 
life. 

maARIA—Andrew, how thee does talk! 

ANDREW—Well, thee began to study 
before thee could walk. 

satty—Andrew is right. Thee has 
studied astronomy all thy life. Thee 
knows more than any college student 
would know. 

Kate (rushing in)—Oh! Maria, the 
worst thing has happened. I told M1 


astronomy 


Digby thee had been invited to teach 
at Vassar and he is coming here to- 
night to talk against it. He is on his 


way here now. If I could only keep 
him away. 
ANDREW—Let’s not worry. 
idea Maria can handle him. 
Phebe and her husband, Peter, 
in from left. Greetings are ex- 


I’ve an 


come 


| changed. 


There is a knock at outside door. 
xate—That must be Mr. Digby. 

Goes out. Comes in with Mr. Diehy 
mR. DIGBY (/at in hand Good eve- 
ning, everyone. Good evening, Maria 
Strides up to her. Now all 
this foolishness about teaching in that 
Sits on bench 


what's 


silly college for women? 

beside 
maria—What’s silly about it? 
mR. vdiGsy—Everything. People 

Poughkeepsie, and other 


' 
ner. 


in 





My Toys 


These toys I take out of a box 

And build things with. They are my 
I have to run with all my might 

To start this toy. It is my -<--*, 

I beat the time, rum-tum-tum, 
Playing on my little ----, 

I run so fast I almost fall 

When my friends and I play with my 
Edna Bevan 


“yTeq ‘wnap ‘oy ‘syooyq ssz0msuy 





say Matthew Vassar must be losing his 
mind. A college for women! Bah! 

mMARIA—Cool down, Brother Digby 
Tell me just one good reason why girls 
should not go to college. 

mR. Dicsy—Because they are girls, 
that’s why. Girls haven’t the brains to 
go to colle ge. 

MARIA—What proof does thee have? 
What girls does thee know who have 
been to college? 

mr. DIGBY—None, of course. If they 
do go to college they will ruin their 
health. They'll come home and be in. 
valids the rest of their lives. 

mMARIA—I haven't been to college. 
But I’ve studied and studied hard for 
years and years. Many, many nights 
I've stayed up all night to study the 
stars. And I am never sick. What can 
thee say to that, Brother Digby? 

(Others laugh.) 

mr. Dicey (angrily)—I see that I’m 
just wasting my time. I’ve tried to 
keep thee from going into this foolish 

But thee won't listen. 
Find out to thy sorrow 
thee is. Good night! 


college busine SS 
Very well, go 
how wrong 
(Storms out.) 
satty—Well, that was soon over, 
ANDREW (amused)—I trust thee has 
been properly put in thy place, Maria. 
KATE He has spoiled all our plans, 
(Continued on page 94) 


places too, | 


| 





Low Coat Thawel in Britain 


...with Railway Thrift Coupons 

















| [_ — | 
London to Bamburgh (326 miles) #7.01 


Travel relaxed throughout Britain . . . on swift, modern British 
trains. See how far your dollars go with Thrift Coupons... 
1,000 miles by rail for $21 (2nd class) . . . $31.50 (1st class). 
Additional miles at commensurate savings. Also good for Irish 
cross-channel and MacBrayne’s Scottish steamers. Valid for 
six months, 

Buy Thrift Coupons 
from your travel 
agent before 

you leave. Not 


sold overseas. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS... 
<% grey 


18-2, 9 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20, W. Y. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 


Want ‘‘planning’’ literature? Write British Railways, Dept 





POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


A brand-new classroom poetry book, Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi- 
day and and English. Illustrated 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $3.00. Paper 


Cover $2.25. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








special occasion, recitations, social studies 
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: 1957 EDITION - corswe write 


THE EASY WAY (Writing Textbooks) 
a War Newly revised and improved with 
Cee ae ) new illustrations, script copy, etc. 
on Copyright 1957. Series of non-con- 
Pasy-' os | sumable books with grade level 
% appeal. Book 3A is designed to 
cover transition from manuscript 





to cursive in any grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is taught; 
order Book 3A and upper grade books if cursive is taught after manu- 
script. Price 27¢ each (22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 





calc 





Wr ING 
Book 





MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Manual) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


optional consumable 


workbook for manuscript writing 
for first graders, designed to ac- New improved 1956 revision 
company the teacher's manual de- - ’ 
bed ‘ " . he 1986 Gives the beginner the advan 
scribec rht ) r 956. : 
serine at right. ¢ som, * h tage of starting out with the 
ore eas correct procedure and makes 


manuscript writing a pleasure 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK ee ee ach 


Teacher's Manual FREE 
: (Workbook) FREE with y* liv poy orders 
, New, revised consumable workbook of 20 or more workbooks as de- 


graders to accompany scribed at left. 
manual described at 


46c each 


for second 
the teacher's 
right. Copright 1957 


PALMER 


a 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD 










| METHOD / 15¢ 5% CARDS 
| 7 Set of 15 cards 2 7 ches 
FOUNTAIN pon S pate ail the : ental, 
| small letters and erals. E 
: PEN Attractive pens cellent “| saemenent Bb ~ oneal 
| ye border. Colors: White on black 
oF tra fine replace or green. In manuscript or cur- 
; og ge ay YY — sive. $1.15 each (95¢ in orders 


of 5 or more sets) 


A. N. \. PALMER a 
Fitts aves Wow aT. 


902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. (or) 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY =i NYS NY 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me: 
Workbooks (Gr. 1) My First Writing Book @ 37c ea $ 
Workbooks (Gr. 2) My Second Writing Book @ 46c ea. $ 
(FREE Teacher's Manual “Manuscript Writing Made Easy” with 
order of 20 or more Workbooks above) 
Teacher's Manuals “Manuscript Writing Made Easy” @ $1.35 ea. $ 
Cursive Wriling The Easy Way. State Grade @ 27c ea. $ 
(222 in quantities of 30 or more) 
Alphabet Chalkboard Cards $1.15 ea 
Manuscript 


(5 or more sets 95c ea.) $ 
Cursive 


Palmer Method Fountain Pens @ $1.50 ea. (75c in dozen lots) $ 
Total Enclosed $ 
DRARIEED erence catssseonscersynunennnsecenvnstsoostesennnameresusteseninnnesoesasoeneensesensetimeneaunnnsanncestequmapnseunsniicenssnbensaanmsiintons 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


I enclose 
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Maria Mitchell— PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


Astronomer 
(Continued from page 93) 


maria—He has not spoiled my plans. 
He has really helped me to make up 
I'll go to Vassar. I'll be pro- 
fessor of astronomy. I'll prove to Mr 
Digby and the others that girls can 
that they do have brains, 
better health 


my mind 





THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
ink in_from 1 to & coiors at one 


84 time. Takes from post card to 8'» 


& TAX x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 6O copies per 


go to college, 
and that they'll have 
than ever 





' minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
otwHers—Good! Good for you. one master. This machine is precision bullt— 
’ sturdy—easy to handie or store—gives many 

maria—At last I feel that it’s exactly years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 


> . y ! ’ is clean and so easy to use-—even a child can 
right for me to teach again. Oh! [ll operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
we c ar = economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
“ rk hard. And I f at eat this teach you can buy. Hundreds are used by schools and 
ing. teachers throughout the country. 

Write for free information today. 

SPEEDLINER COMPANY 

TS, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 


\o Nog FREE? 


with Hundreds of unusual items 
ond !nteresting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
end CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Croft Work. Lists over 100 
inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 


FREE wetprut CATALOG TODAY 


ANNOUNCER— Maria Mitchell became 
Professor of Astronomy at Vassar Col- |] pept 
lege when it opened in 1865. She 
taught there for nearly 
twenty-five years 











astronomy 










CHARACTERS 


Act I 


ANNOUNCER 

MARIA— Aged eighteen 
MOTHER— Mrs. Mitchell 
BABY KATE—A doll 








SALLY} _Maria’s sisters 
N SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
ANN ) Near Maria in age. : 
PHEBE ) Dept. B., 3350 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10., N.Y. 
Younger Mitchell children. 
HENRY) 
saben chin McGUFFEY’S READERS 
A( r Il After a long and costly search a complete set of 
| the original 1879 McGuffey’s Readers has finally 
‘ been located, and reprints of these grand old 
NNOUN 
i ed CER | vendeve have now beer completed. Each reader 
MARIA Aged twenty-nine is custom made from plates used in the 1879 
ANN revised edition same type and binding. You 
t Eleven vears older now. can now purchase exact copies of these famous 
PHEBE ) readers at the following low prices 
KATE Age eleven or twelve First Reader Fourth Reader - - $3.25 
Second Reader Fifth Reader --- 3.50 


SALLY—A married women now. Third Reader - Sixth Reader 





JOHN~Sally’s husband We pay the postage on all orders! 
MISS GREEN |} 
MISS PALMER)» UNS ladies. OLD AUTHORS, Dept. T0-2, Rowan, lowa 


STUDENT—A college boy. 


MR. MITCHELI CAPTAIN BELI 


FLYING COLLEGE 
ho SUMMER TOURS 


About fourteen years later ) in ited w th poy n of foreign universitix 
gover , ot t 
MARIA MR. MITCHEL! 1. AROUND He ‘WORLD $2100 
SALLY 2. Around South America 
KATI 3. Middie East 
ANDREW Another brothe r 4. Europe (3 tours) 
5. Around Africa 
PHEBE | 6 Russia 
puter—Phebe’s husband Six! ~ mi n ab - ee saenee if the all-inclusive 
MR. pIGBY—An “old fogy | Write to: PROF. J. P. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


(COSTUMES 


Girls wear gray, black, or NOW it’s EASY 
dark blue skirts with blouses or sweat- TO TEACH Yet] + leit) 


brown 


women's skirts reaching | 
the girls’ ankles, pinned to fit. For the | 
party scene, they wear collars made of 
paper cut to look | 
Mitchell Course 
Bonnets for Maria At Your 


Sally may be real an 


ers to match 





Complete 





heavy white drawing 
like lace. Mother 
large white apron 
Saphira, ind 
tiques, or fashioned from black crepe 
on the roof, Maria 


a warm hood 


wears al 


Fingertips 
paper. For scene 
wears a heavy coat and 

dark white | @ > 
flowing ties. Captain i 


Boys suits with 
shirts and long 


wears a dark blue coat with brass but 


wear 


tons and carries a cap with gold braid 
John and Mr. Digby may wear the \\ = 
top hat Each is in a different 


Same 
BAKER bites 
scene 
PACKET 
SETTING Give your students an early start on 
iCT J.—Sitting room of Mitchel] | science! Baker Science Packet contains 
home, furnished in style of early nine-| !53 interesting experiments, all educator- 
, approved, each on separate 4” x 6” card. 
eenth century. Onl le apparat I red. Chal 
, nly simple apparatus required. Chal- 
( \, ne Jae ( lt] 
1CT 11, Scene 1.—Parlor in Mitchell lenging lessons in 11 different science 
ome made festive with flowers for | units for elementary and junior high 
party. Maria’s notebook is on a stand grades. For individual student use, or 
Scene 2.—Takes place in front of cur-| group or class activities. Thousands in use 


Not available elsewhere. 
Price complete, only 


small stand for notebook 
chair, tele- 


tain Needed 


and lantern, 


$4.00 


c hronometer, 


scone. némiinun beeen 
Scene 3.—Sitting room, eleven years BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 
650 Concord Drive 
ifter Act I Holland, Mich 


room in Please send me___.___BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 
ot $4.00 per pocket 


ICT 111, Scene 1.—Sitting 











home Lynn, Mass. Use different ar- 

f en 
rangement of furniture p , 

‘ > No... — - — 
Scene 2.—Parlor. Bench or settee at Oe Ene Wwe 
. OE Stote_ 
right of center. Large chair at far right nis 7 
it 

lable at center. Several chairs at left Check__Money order__enclosed, or we will bill you 




















“Made-them-myself”’ 
Mother’s ana 
Father’s Day 
Gifts 





For Mother 





For Father 


Slip covers for 
Kleenex tissue boxes 


Here are gifts with “personal” 
charm, gifts that teach basic sew- 
ing lessons your girls will love to 
learn! Planned for grades 6 
through 12, the patterns teach 
measuring of fabric, basting, fin- 
ishing edges, binding. Material 
is inexpensive: half a yard makes 
two slip covers. Mail the coupon 
today, so girls can have these wel- 
come presents ready for Mother’s 
and Father’s Day. 


FREE-— complete set 


of 12 patterns by 
Mary Brooks Picken 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
om om a a a a ---------4 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Educational Department, |-28-S 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me, free, o master set of 12 
potterns for covers for Kleenex tissue 
boxes, also an order blank for extra in- 
dividual patterns, 
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Name 
(please print) 
School 
Street 
City Zone_____ State 


L_.csens2enenenananascsenanacenanel 








A-V Enrichment for 
Gifted Children 


(Continued from page 75) 


experience, Projectors for slides and 
films are available for use by teachers 
in the classroom. 


Student teachers from the College 
these audio-visual programs 
and find them helpful and stimulat- 
ing. In connectién with the College 
Department of Education, audio-visual 
workshops are offered, in which col- 
lege the 
theory and techniques of audio-visual 
education and experience their appli- 
cation in audio-visual integrated pro- 
grams. The students in each workshop 
group must prepare and 
program to a group of children before 


observe 


students are introduced to 


present a 


receiving their special certificates. It 
is a group experience involving extra 
work in research, selection, and inte- 
gration of materials, operation of pro- 
jectors, and the preparation of their 
programs in writing. This latter phase 
aids in clarifying ideas and provides a 
continuity which they may follow 
without any memorizing of words. The 
students feel that this is a vital part of 
the workshop course. A number of 
these workshop students are now con- 
ducting audio-visual programs in Long 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Calli- 


fornia, and other schools 


Parents of the school express appre 
ciation of their children’s cultural en- 
richment, otten apparent on unexpec {- 
ed occasions the recognition 
in art museums and public libraries of 
paintings and sculpture they identify 
of the artist’s style. Recogni 
tion seven-year-old of a Grant 
Wood in a doctor's office amazed and 
delighted both doctor and parents 
Children often bring in from home 
books about the personalities in their 
rhere is apparent, too, the 
fathers and 

of various 
inven- 


such as 


because 


by a 


programs. 
ability to 
mothers the 
scientists, Musicians, 
tors, and philanthropists, providing, l 
understand, family entertainment at 
the dinner table on A.V.E. days! 
Parents of the school who serve on 


discuss with 
contributions 


Statesmen, 


the audio-visual parent committee as- 
sist in many ways—typing, doing re 
search in museums in connection with 
slides for each program, getting and 
returning slides and films, helping to 
prepare the “Preview” bulletin board 
and the children’s creative-expression 
bulletin boards, serving as projection- 
ists in the weekly programs, assisting 
with the audio-visual work- 
shops, and providing funds for audio- 
visual equipment and materials. 
Parents from many schools have vis- 


( ollege 


ited our programs with special interest 
in their planning, their function in the 
curriculum, and the vital part  per- 
formed by the parent committee. 
They then organize similar commit- 
tees, making like use of parent help. 





Thank-You Note 


Almost every school sends notices 
or invitations to parents to attend 
P.T.A., but did you ever thank 
parents for doing so? 

Our room has found over a two- 
year period that a “thank you” in a 
newsletter to parents is a_ public- 
relations project that pays off. The 
children like to take the newsletter 
home and the parents respond. The 
names of the parents attending are 
mentioned and they are thanked in 
the letters. We have the most parents 
attending each meeting of any of 
the twenty rooms of our school. Chil- 
dren draw a seasonal picture at the 
bottom of the letter. Alene Ellis Baker 








[} 1A-2C Something to Find R974 
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TEACHERS SEAT PLAN 
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In Heavy Transparent Acetate 
nvelope 

8” x 8” heavy dark paper, 70 compart- 
ments for inserting cards. Cards in- 
cluded for 144 name places (Blue, 
Buff, Pink or White). Neat, long wear- 
ing - complete 
$1.00 ea. — $10.98 per doz., 

Add 22c¢ for postage 
$.60 ea. — $5.75 per dox., 
without acetate cover. Add 22¢ post. 


(Order direct or from your School 
Supply Dealer) 
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Grades 
1¢ Serre eee - 
} 1¢ R960 . ociadebasaiecde 
1¢ R990 od 
18 84 nouns R1001 , 
1B 70 nouns with plural R1002 
1B 84 verbs R1003 
18 84 nouns R1004 
18 84 nouns R1005 
) 18 85 verbs R1006 ‘ 
] 1A-2C Vocabulary pairs R981 . 


1A-2C Where is it? R967 .. 
)} 1A-2C Color Group R946 alte ane 


1A-2C Crossword for Beginners 
Minimum Postage 25¢ 


PLYMoury 1EACHING 















There comertatia 
— wot 
to etaped te ee Cnt 
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PERFO SEAT WORK 


(Especially for Slow Learners) 
Used with ordinary practice paper 7‘. * 8” 
Each a 6 pupil set. May be used over and over. 
Written answers do not show through perfora- 
tions. Each paper may be used to receive four 
complete sets of answeis 


[] |A-2B How Many? R949 89 
[] 1A-2B Little Questions R948 89e 
{] 2B-2A Riddies R950 89¢ 
[] 2B-2A Making Words R951 89¢ 
[] 2B-2A What Am Ii? R956 89¢ 
[] 2B-2A Easy Riddles R957 89¢ 
[] 3¢ Practice Problems N420  89%¢ 
[] 3¢ The Right Class R972 B9%¢ 
ek. Out of Place | R976 89¢ 
[] 3¢ Out of Place Ii R977 89¢ 
[] 3A The Cafeteria N42! 89¢ 
Minimum order $2.00—No C.O.D.'s 


(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 
NUMBER FACTS 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, 
respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Sub- 
traction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and 
the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
PERFOrated Folder, with Key for each giving 
automatically the remedial necessary for 
mastery of combination failed on. Inventory Tests 
can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


fl) N413. $1.00 each 


units 


[] B104. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
facts, separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order at least one key). 


[] BIO4K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 


remedial index references, 10¢ each, three for 
25 cents. 
[] BI08. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 


facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


[) BIO8K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 


[] BII2. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 8%¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


[] BII2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
for 25 cents. 


[] BI23. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order, 
also, at least one key). 


[] BI23K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 

(Add 25¢ to your order for postage) 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory 
tests is included with each purchase of any of the 
above units. 
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PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 


The largest and strongest charts made 





(36" « 35°) postpaid $5.50 
89% 
89 The organization of the word unit-groups 
naturally bel ging together is harnu y wit! 
8% modern teaching methods The learning { ‘ 
89 word hot 4 ‘ letached memorizati hut if 
89 meaningful neret ituations 1 lation with 
ther relevant word giv the | A more com 
*4 pretie ive grasp of the meaning 
8% PHONIC SET to bulid words, 
B89 200 cards C710 $1.50 
8% PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 
‘ = 200 cards C711 $1.50 
¢ 
89 The vo vulary is based on ref ation 
89% t the primary word tliat av atole anid TT 


tival asroom work by 1 imber of 
enced teachers 





All Orders Must Be Accompanied By Check, Money Order Or Postal Note 
Send 10¢ For Complete Catalog Of New Teaching Aids 
ADD POSTAGE AS SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS 


THE PLYMOUT 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, lil. 
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96 


or R.0 


and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 
Coupon Service, 


lope—with any required remittance—to 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, 

— —_ ao — CUT APART HERE — = _ —_— -—- _— 
THE AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Inc Please send me complete information on 
your money-raising plan for any scho group plus a free packet of flower seeds 

58 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 
om _— — — CUT APART HERE — _— _ _— — —_— a= 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X | am interested the Ivory Inspec 
tion Patr as described your advertisement red 20” by 26” Wall Chart 
and iIndividue pect Pat Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for 
students Offer good only United States and possessions 92 
. ‘ Grade 

No. Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 

— -- — —_— T APART HERE — -—— — — — — —_ 
THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Dept. ED!-2, Handwriting Research Dept 

ease end me sample Pen ait and ¢ edure for teaching handwriting im 
provere 535 

. - School 
4 State Ins. 2-58 

— — —_ — CUT APART HERE — — — _ _— — —_ 
STANS! SCIENTIFIC CO Please send me your catalog f Grade School Science 
ncluding descriptive materia n your Science Kit, as show Page 99 200 

a . Grade 
Schoo 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 

— _— — — CUT APART HERE — — — — _ _— _— 
INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please 
send me y 20-page catalog on Instructo Fianne!l Boards and Felt Cut-Outs 484 

Zone State Ins. 2-58 

— —_ — — CUT APART WHERE -_- —_ —_ —_— — — — 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES Please send me mplete forma n your Safety 
Shear Paper Cutter Booklet: Modern Simplified Book Repa 433 

T . 
h 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 

-— —_ —_ —_— APART HERE — — — — — _ — 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY Please send me formation on Pre-fab chalk 
boards as advertised on page 19 35 

. Grade 
N Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 
—_ —_— — — CUT APART HERE — —_ —_ oa om — «a2: 


MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. Please me without any ob igation, 


samples and information on your Fund Raising Pian for Schools. (See advertisement 
©. page 80.) 586 

‘ k Grade 

No. Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 

_ _ — —_— CUT APART HERE — — — — — —_— — 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept. |-28 
Piease send free (except for return postage) film ‘'The Story of Menstruation,"’ by 
Walt Disney Productions 
Day wanted allow 4 week 2nd ch e 
tallow 5 weeks ird choice allow 6 weeks 


Also send 


copies of ‘You're A Young Lady Now for girls 9 to 12) 
osees copies of Very Personally Yours for girls 12 and over) 
Reprint of article ‘Teaching Menstruatio a Grade School 
} Menstrual Chart Teaching Guide 38 
P ‘ Grade 
No. Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 2-58 


Coupons: pages 96, 98, 100, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116. 
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Mexico—Our Southern Neighbor 


(Continued from page 39) 


railroads, and drilled for oil, but the 


poor remained poor, and the others 
became richer. 

9. By 1910, when 85 per cent of 
the land was controlled by | per cent 
of the people, the revolution broke 
out, and Diaz was overthrown. From 


then to 1917, when the constitution 
was again revised, there were many 
leaders, including Zapata from the 
state of Morelos who gained Indian 
support with his plans to get land for 
them Lhe new constitution of 1917 


provided for an educational program, 
recognition of labor organizations, and 
land for the Indian but it 
took years to show results, 


ind many problems were still unsolved. 


THE NEW MEXICO 


pr “asants, 


favorable 


Prior to 1917, Mexicans were seek- 
ing relief from Spain's domination, 
and the social and economic condi- 
tions which resulted 

Sine 1917, Mexicans have been 


faced with these problems: rapidly in- 


creasing population; limited farming 


ireas; insutlicient food; high rate of 
illiteracy; finances depleted by a long 
history of revolutions; weak transport 


tation system (high mountains and 


unnavigable rivers were big obstacles 


an economy balanced in favor of agri- 


culture; disease reducing the efficiency 

of the workers and killing children 
What is being done to these 

problems? Food production is being 


redistributing oversize es- 
tates, reclaiming swamp lands, and ir- 
number of 


Increase d by 


dry areas; the 
schools has nere ised: 
to supply better food, 
been intro- 


rigating 
teachers ind 
industries 
ind shelter 


new 


clothing have 


duced; resources have been explored 
and developed; new railroads, high- 
ways, and airports improve transpor- 
tation 

More explicitly, this is the record 


Beginning with Carranza’s presi- 


dis- 


dency in 19 large estates were 
tributed in 10-acré 
Before 


individual 


plots among the 
President Comacho 
ownership in 
worked collec- 


25 per cent of 


peasants 
approved 
1940, these 
tively By 
Mexico’s farmers 
operators, and a 
farms 


farms were 
1956, about 
were independent 


smaller number were 
on collective 

2. Only 12 per 
tillable, and half of irri- 
gated Thousands of Indians in the 
benefit from the $15 
Alem4an dam on the 
River), a branch of 


Papaloapan River 


Mexico is 


cent ot 


this must be 


southeast wil 
million President 
Rio Tonto Silly 


the swift-flowing 


of several dams in a $250 million 
project, it help reclaim many 
some jungle swamp, some dry 
The Miguel Hidalgo and the 
Mocuzari dams in the northwest will 
be finished in 1958. The Cortines gov- 
in office until July 58) has 
farmland 


Corn 
will 
acres 


plateau 


ernment 
added 2 million 
through irrigation. This will help feed 


acres ol 


the population which has about dou 
bled in 60 years, 

3. Education meant 
reading and writing to adults as well 
and 


has teaching 


as children in more remote areas, 
dispensing information on health, hy 
giene, and 
ing crops, and marketing produce and 
Indians learn their first 
the native dialect, then in 
Spanish (Mexico's official language 
and later English. The “each one teach 
program for rural with 
out schools began in Comacho’s presi- 


Sanitauion, raising presery 
handicrafts 


lessons in 


one areas 


dency in 1945. Sometimes 30 or mor 

cultural missions spre id across th: 
country training teachers, carpenters, 
masons, metalworkers, farmers, and 


housewives 

+. By the balance be 
tween and the 
Mexican government is trying to pro 
vide a more dependable revenue for 
the worker and the government treas- 
ury. 

9. Steel mills, petroleum refineries 
textile 


ries, 


IMI proy ing 


:griculture industry, 


mills, airplane and tire facto 


hydroelectric and other 
manufacturing places were 


during World War II 


plants, 
increased 


“ ith American 


and other foreign capital Mexican 
business also benefited from the $100 
million U.S. loan in 1947, and _ the 
$10 million World Bank loan of 1950 


The latter was intended for stimulat 
ing small businesses 

6. The railways, government-owned 
since 1943, now connect the principal 
cities with the capital The terminals 


at each end of the Isthmus of Tehuan 
tepec Puerta Mexico on the east, and 
Salina Cruz on the west) have been 


modernized 

Geographic Characteristics 
Mexico, shaped like 

» as large as the U.S., faces 

border 


a cormucopla 
and about J 
an 1,800-mile 


our country on 
It extends southeast for 1,900 miles 
and its western coast is 4,500 miles 
long 

2. The Yucatan Peninsula curls 


northward into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the peninsula of Lower California 
hang between the Pacifi 
Ocean and the Gulf of California. 
Continued on page 97) 


seems to 


GUUEULSNUAQUUUNENNNAUOUODNENANLUUUOENNEOUQUUCEROOQUOOUONNNEAOUUNNEGAOQUOUEAEEAUUCSCEUEAGAOUEEEALOOAU EE EUAAAOU TENANT TEE AAAT EEUU ESTEE A 


Wa nit 


REMINISCENT of the old 
‘snicked" paper valen- 
tines of a century ago 
are the valentine greet- 
ings that can be cut by 
children today from wrap- 
ping tissue, or the pink 
and blue manifold papers 
used in offices for car- 
bon copies of correspond- 
ence. Onionskin tracing 
paper is even better to 
work with as it is less 
likely to tear. 
Pin-pricking, 
all but lost art these 
days, can come into its 
own again in these sheer 
paper valentines. Prick 
with a big pin. Use a 
pad such as a dozen fold- 
ed paper napkins. (See 
Lee: A History of Valen- 
tines, Crowell Co., N.Y.) 


likewise an 





Valentines 
of Tissue Paper 


MABELLE B. MCGUIRE 
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ment. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are com- 
bined with the correct visualization of each 
letter to achieve better writing. And ample 
space is provided to make and score your 
own or pupils’ efforts 


SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 
Each has 64 pages and cover. Size 6‘ x 8. 
Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single 
copy $1.25 each, postpaid. 
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Mexico-—Our Southern 
Neighbor 
Continued from page 96) 


3. A line of volcanoes in the south 
joins eastern and western mountain 
ranges, and accounts for some of the 
most severe earthquakes on Mexico's 
Pacific side. Among the many extinct 
craters with snowcapped peaks are 
Mt. Orizaba (the highest, at 18,696 
ft.); Popocatepetl 15,883 ft.), and 
Ixtaccihuatl 17,338 ft.). Paricutin, 
the newest volcano, which started in a 
cornfield in 1943, grew to 1,500 ft. in 
a year, and became extinct in 1952. 

t. Divided by the Tropic of Cancer, 
half of Mexico is in the North Tem- 
perate Zone, half in the Torrid Zone 

5. A car or train ride from either 
Mexican coast to the capital city is a 
three-climate experience: hot steamy 
lowlands (tierra caliente from the 
ocean to the edge of the mountains; 
moderate climate (tierra templada) on 
the level parts of the rising plateau; 
chilly highlands tierra fria where 
the capital is located. Here the morn 
ings and evenings are cool, and light 
frosts show in open fields in winter 

6. This is a two-season country with 
summer, the rainy period, from June 
to October, and winter, the dry peri- 
od, for the balance of the year 

/. Inland from either coast, cliff- 
sided mountains, with mile-deep can- 
yons, rise to 000 ft. and more. The 
plateau, covering about 30 per cent of 
the country, is an extension of high 
land in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
western Texas. It rises from 3,000 ft 
at the Texas border to 8,000 ft. at 
Mexico City. Most cities are on the 
plateau 

Rain can be more valuable than 


gold in some parts of Mexico The 


1 to 20” rainfall in the north ac- 
counts for many acres of desert, in- 
cluding the Sonoran. Mexico City gets 

‘ during the rainy season, but Ta- 
basco and Veracruz get 150”—courtesy 
of moisture-laden trade winds Por- 
tions of the western coast are equally 
wet 

9. Mexico’s rivers either evaporate 
without a sea outlet, as in the north 
except for the muddy Rio Grande 
which is the Rio Bravo del Norte to 
Mexicans), or cut deep canyons in the 
mountains on their way to the oceans 
One of the most scenic, the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, resembles the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, in its 
» OOO-ft drop to the Pacific from 
Guadalajara, a 200-mile route 

The R oO Montezuma, one ot several 
draining the plateau, has a deep 400- 
mile canyon. It joins the Panuco Riv- 
er before reaching the Gulf of Mexico 
it Tampico 

The Lerma stays on the plateau and 
empties into 70-mile long and 20-mile 
wide Lake Chapala, Mexico’s largest. 

The Rio Balsas drains into the Pa- 
cific from the volcanic region south of 
Mexico City 

10. Lake Patzcuaro, a mile above 
sea level, is one of the highest navi- 
ible lakes on the \myri in continent. 

11. Lower California, the peninsula 
discovered in 1533, is mostly a desert 
with mineral-rich mountain ridges. 
Located between the Pacific Ocean 
ind the Gulf of California, it is 750 
miles long and 30 to 150 miles wide. 
The People 

In the early 1500's, about 700 In- 
dian tribes lived in Mexico, and their 
languages were many. Even today, the 
Indians use about 50 dialects 

Many Americans think of Mexico 
as a thinly populated country, but the 
Federal District alone has 4% million 
people About 4% of Mexico’s nearly 
26 million population lives in the hot, 
dry, northern plateau 


( ontinued on page 98) 
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Mexico—Our Southern Neighber 


(Continued from page 97) 


Foreigners, numbering over 100,000, 
are mostly businessmen, engineers, and 
technicians, and their families, associ- 
ated with mining and manufacturing 
companies. 

Regardless of ancestry Indian, 
Spanish, or both) the people want to 
be known as Me XICAnS Lhe re are tew 
true Indians except in remote moun- 
tain villages. Their loyalty is more t 
the village than the country—a custom 
which the Spanish found in 1519. 

Many Mexicans live and dress like 
people in the U.S., with variations for 
climatic conditions. Fiesta days bring 


out colorful costumes dating back to 
early Spanish or Aztec times. Indians 
in the high mountain villages have 
generally kept thei traditional cloth- 
ing because it has been more practical 
for them. 

Important Mexican Cities 

1. Mexico City (capital), is a mar- 
keting and mining center in the midst 
of rich mines and farms 

2. Guadalajara the 2nd _ largest 
city is beautiful, old, and famous for 
pottery, also, textiles, hosiery, steel, 
and flour 

3. Monterrey, Mexico's steel cen- 
ter, is the Pittsburgh of the country 
because of its nearness to Durango’s 
iron, Sabinas’ coal, and supplies of 
limeston As a railroad and manu- 
facturing center, its 500 factories han- 
dle a variety of goods which rival the 
production record of Mexico City 

+t. Puebla, one of the oldest Spanish 
settlements, and Mexico's 4th largest 
city, has been described as the coun- 
try s cleanest and healthiest. 

5 lampico, a favored winter re- 
sort on the Panuco River, has become 
an oil center with huge refineries, on 
an excellent harbor from which to ex- 
port many Mexican products. 

6. Veracruz (meaning “true cross” 
was founded in the early 1500's by the 
Spanish Now a city of 101,000, it 
counts oil and tobacco products among 
its specialties, 

Mérida, on the Yucatan penin- 
sula, was an early Mayan Indian set- 
tlement Now it’s an outlet for the 
area’s henequen, a fiber which is used 
for rope. 

8. Chihuahua, 4,600 ft. above sea 
level. is noted for tiny dogs, silver 
mines, and large factories processing 
silver, gold, lead, and zine 

9. Saltillo 000 ft. high) is an- 
other source of silver and other met- 
als, pottery, textiles, cattle, and grain 

10. San Luis Potosi has farms, 
mines, and rail connections with many 
parts ot Mexico. 

11. Aquascalientes, 
Mexico City, is named for its hot 


northwe st of 


springs 

12. Cuernavaca, south of Mexico 
City, is a recreation resort favored by 
capital residents. 

13. Toluca, at 8,700 ft., has 43,000 
people. Many are engaged in running 
resorts, manufacturing flour and tex- 
tiles, and raising and trading cattle 
and grain. 

14. The _ ill-fated Maximilian en- 
joyed a home at Orizaba where trop- 
ical flowers grow in great abundance 
15. Taxco, clinging to a mountain- 
side. was started by a Frenchman in 
the 1700's. He built a church which 
would always tower over other build- 
ings. The first Mexican silver sent to 
Spain came from Taxco mines which 
are still productive The city is now 
a national monument preserving the 
patterned cobblestone-paved _ streets, 
and buildings showing early Spanish 
architecture. Modern buildings and 
gas stations must be built on the out- 
skirts of the city. 


16. Oaxaca, located in a deep val- 
ley, was the birthplace of two Mexican 
presidents, Juarez and Diaz. There is 
always a market for its gold filigree 
jewelry, textiles, woolen shawls, and 
Serapes. 

17. Mexicali, capital of the state of 
Baja California Norte on the Lower 
California peninsula, has a population 
of 65.000. 

18. La Paz, capital of the territory 
of Baja California Sur, on the sam: 
peninsula, has about 13,000 people. 
Products and Resources 

1. Corn, beans, wheat, cotton, and 
henequen are among the largest crops, 
along with quantities of fruits and 
ve getables. 

2. Coastal fishing is big business, 
and the inland lakes supply food for 
many inhabitants. 

3. The eastern coastal areas (and 
inland for 100 miles) are richly under 
laid with oil. Revenue from this re 
source has helped pay many govern 
ment expenses. Originally developed 
by foreign firms, the oil business was 
nationalized in 1938. Kerosene (a by- 
product) is sold at a very low price 
for heating and cooking This has 
helped save the Mexican forests from 
destruction to supply the charcoal for 
merly used in great quantities. 

t. Silver, gold, and copper have 
long been important Mexican miner- 
als, and iron, lead, zinc, mercury, and 
sulphur add to the country’s resourc: 
wealth 

5. The U.S. is a good market for 
quantities of antimony, tungsten, cad- 
mium, arsenic, and graphite. 

6. Forests yield valuable hardwoods 
such as mahogany, and there are plants 
producing fibers, medicines, and rub 
ber. 

7. Thousands of cattle are raised 
mainly on large haciendas (estates 
Meat, hides, and by-products find a 
market in Mexico. 

8. Besides the conversion of cotton 
fiber into textiles, Mexicans have in- 
creased the production of rayon, linen, 
and silk fabrics 

9. Sugar cane, one of the first crops 
the Spanish taught the Indians to 
grow, thrives in the tropical lowlands 

10. High-quality tobacco grows along 
the coasts and in the state of Oaxaca 
The 200 cigar and cigarette factories 
use most of the production 

11. Good coffee comes from sea- 
ward slopes at elevations of 2,500 to 
+,000 ft., especially near Chiapas and 
Veracruz About of it Is exported 
to the U.S. Chicle, for gum-chewing 
Americans, also does well on these 
slopes. 

12. Among the other export crops 
are cacao, vanilla, and castor beans 


3. Sugar cane comes from the col 
lective farms of Morelos, wheat from 
those in Sonora, and henequen from 
these farms in Yucatan 

I4 Large coal deposits near Sa- 
binas, close to the Texas border, are 
virtually untouched 

15. The “hill of iron” near Durango 
has an estimated reserve of 460 mil- 
lion tons. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Numbered paragraphs in this 
unit have a two-fold purpose. They 
make it easier for children to select 
subjects for research, and they empha- 
size the quantity of facts, cities, o1 
products in an area They do not 
represent the total, however 

2. Church bells ringing, the pat-pat 
made by women preparing fortillas 
corn cakes), the braying of litt 
donkeys, and the tinkling sounds ol 
(Continued on page 99) 











Mexico—Our Southern Neighbor 


(Continued from page 98) 


the silversmith’s hammers are typical 
Mexican sounds. For an AV experi- 
ence, the children might listen to and 
identify sounds typical of their com- 
munity—the factory whistle, a Diesel 
locomotive signaling an approach to 
an unbridged crossing, and so on. 
Point out that these are the things 
which make people feel “at home,” or 
when they are away. 
a “president’s day” 


‘lonesome”’ 

5. Have after 
committees or individuals have select- 
ed a Mexican president, and learned 
what happened during his administra- 
tion. For a time-line perspective, pre- 
sent the reports chronologically To 
give listeners visual help, write dates 
of presidential terms on the board. 

+. Tuck this into your Christmas 
file, then you'll be ready with an idea 
for a holiday program. In Mexico, on 
the nine nights Christmas, 
friends and neighbors dramatize Mary 
and Joseph's trip to Bethlehem. The 
children couid write or tape-record 
possible conversation of the couple as 
they journeyed to the town where 
Joseph was to register as a member of 
the House of David. Then, they could 
reenact the scene when the shepherds 
found the baby Christ in the manger 
dialogue, or a 


before 


Pantomime, song, or 
combination, will produce an interest- 
ing program. Costumes could be what 
Indians wear in the rural highlands 
of Mexico. 

5. Siestas afternoon 
been outlawed in Mexico since 1946. 
Discuss the pros and cons of this gov- 
ernment decree. Why did Mexicans 
have a siesta? Was climate the only 
reason, or did the people’s general 
health have any bearing on this habit? 

6. There are many places of inter- 
est in Mexico including ruins of earli- 
er Indian civilizations, signs of Spanish 
rule, monuments to heroes and historic 
events. Children could keep a record 
of such places during research to make 
a “travel guide.” By the end of the 
unit, they should be acquainted with 
the Floating Gardens of Xochomilco, 
Lady, (Mt. _ Ixtaccihuatl 
Smoking Mountain Popocatepetl 
the Aztec Calendar Stone in the Na- 
tional Museum, the Pyramids of the 
Sun and the Moon, the temples of 
Chichen Itz4 in Yucatan, and others 

7. New roads and main highways 
have increased the tourists’ interest in 
Mexico. The Pan American Highway 
extending from the U.S. to Guate- 
mala) offers a 770-mile ride from 
Laredo to Mexico City. The Central 
Highway runs from Juarez on_ the 
Texas border to Mexico’s capital. Find 
a map showing these highways, and 
mark the cities and other places along 
the way where tourists could stop 

8. Mexicans have always been artis 
tic. Early Indian civilizations prov: 
their skill in carving stone, and mak 
ing jewelry and pottery. Using soap 
or balsa wood for carving, heavy 
aluminum foil or baking plates for 
jewelry, and papier-maché for pottery, 
design articles to represent the most 
famous ancient Indian cultures—Tol- 
tec, Mayan, and Aztec. 

9. Information on the peninsula of 
Lower California needs further devel- 
opment. The population of the cap 
ital cities of the state and territory 
show quite a number of people ther 
but how do they earn a living? Farms 
on the southern tip produce fresh peas 
and tomatoes for U.S. markets in win- 
ter, but what else attracts workers and 
investors to Lower California? 

10. When President Judrez suspend- 
ed debt payments to England, France, 
and Spain because of insufficient funds 
in the Mexican treasury, these coun- 
tries tried to establish territorial claims 


naps have 


Sleeping 


in Mexico. France was the most per- 
sistent, and last to be ousted. Since 
then no other European power has 
tried to invade the North American 
continent. How was our U.S. Monroe 
Doctrine connected with this incident? 

11. Fiestas are a typical Mexican 
social activity enjoyed by entire com- 
munities or church groups. What is a 
fiesta? Do we have anything like it 
in our country? One of Mexico’s larg- 
est celebrations occurs December 12 
in honor of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
What is worn at a fiesta, and what 
entertainment is provided? (The fiesta 
might be the theme for a May Day 
celebration for the whole school. It’s 
not too early to begin making plans. 

12. Make a map of Mexico, and 
show the cities already mentioned in 
this unit, and others which are found 
in research. Symbolize for what each 
is noted 

13. Insufficient money and _ people 
kept Mexicans from making strong 
settlements to hold California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Texas. Com- 
pare the area in these states with that 
of Mexico. Which is greater? Using 


fractions, relate size of Texas and 
Mexico. 

l4. The picturesque, but often un- 
sanitary, open street markets once 


typical of Mexico are rapidly being re- 
placed with modern stalls and equip- 
ment, and rules to guarantee the clean- 
liness of food and merchant. A Mexico 
City mayor led the wav by taking 
measures to effect this improvement. 
Make a list of rules which should be 
observed by food handlers. Compare 
shopping in an open Mexican market 
with the supermarket in the U.S. 

15. The Benjamin Franklin Library 
in Mexico City, built in 1942, 
ganized by the American Library As- 
sociation, and paid for by the U.S 
government. Why would a gift of this 
kind be useful to Mexicans? How 
much do your pupils know about us- 
librarv? They might imagine 
(Continued on page 100) 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


4 
>) 

4 Cut out each coupon separately and mail All in One enve- 

. lope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 





—— THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
-_ CUT APART HERE ae — — — —_ —_— 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, Dept INS 258. Please send me 
the ght Kellogg's Breakfast Game, for my grade. Send everything—ful! color wall 
poster, individual score cards, prize badges for students on the winning team and 
ae al merit seals for each student with a perfect score—al! free. My grade is 
() Kindergarten ird grade, | get the Early Bird game Grede 4-6, | get the 
Wg Bill Hickok Game 125 
Neme paint Of Tr! No. Students Grade 
Schoo! Name & Address 
City Zone State ins. 2-58 
— CUT APART HERE = —_— —_— — oe 
KiMBORLY- CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept 1-28-S. Please send me the 
w of 12 patterns for Kieenex tissue box covers. Also include order biank so that 
can reques! extra patterns for individual girls KLEENEX is @ trademark of 
Kimber y-Clark Corp 359 
Name Pain a Tree School 
Street of RD seece oc cvcccccosoessosoeesce 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— CUT APART WERE mmm meme 
LETTER “WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. Piesse send your PARKER PEN PARTY 
WRITING KIT (for grades 4 through Jr. High | understand that | will receive 
the name and eddress of another teacher and class with whom to correspond— 
and thet my name and address will also be sent to her 565 
Name aint of Grade 
street of R.D No. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 2-58 
a=» —_ CUT APART HERE —— —— — _ — —_— — 
THE READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. Piease send me informati 
concerning The Reader's Digest Reading Skill Buildup Series as advertised on page 
Ba 210 
SUD cocvcececenceesaeese . TYTTTrTTiTT Grade No. Pupils sceccece 
School Name & Address 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 


CUT APART HERE — a — — —_— 


ait PRODUCTS | DIVISION. Pieese send me a copy of Rit's color project, AN EYE 
FOR COLOR. Complete text teaches the ‘color basics primaries, complementary 
color schemes, etc. Color Wheel chart, project ideas. (Single copies free. Extra 
copies 10¢ each 54 


Name PRINT O8 TY? Grade 
SUGGS? OF BAG coccccecceses seseececece No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— ee ee —_— -- CUT APART HERE — — —[— — _ 
MATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Piease send me sample 
copy of a color-map Coal Areas in the USA which gives also recent coal! pro 
duction figures, and our nation's coal reserves 160 
Neme . es @inNT Of TY? Grade 
BROSED GP GE. cecnddeseedbedeccsccens cue vévesecddeccecessosvctéccecéeseeen 
City . Zone State Ins. 2-58 
—— ee CUT APART HERE —_—_ — —_— ee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | om interested in knowing about T.C.U's 
10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost 
of jess then @ nickel a day 18 
Neme eee RINT OF TYP Grade ** tee 
Ber@et OF R.D. ..ccccccccecccccccccsccccccees , No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— «= CUT APART HORE —— 3 ——= == i —@= —@= «os «== 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO., Visual aids for schools and teachers. Please send iilus- 
trated descriptive brochure on picture sets as advertised on page 99 616 
Name PRINT OR TYPE GOED ccbecceesseess 


Street or R.D 


rn 


ity 


— — = = CUT APART HERE —_ — — — — _— = 


Coupons: pages 96, 98, 100, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116, 


EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


A well-illustrated reference book 


—— vom | 
containing detailed instructions for 


over 300 games. Cross-indexed three 


es 
ime DE ways for ready reference. //lustrated 
ios with photographs, drawings, and 
FOR CHILDREN 


diagrams. Bound in hard cover. 


© Price $3.25. Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, n. ¥. 
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Mexico—Our Southern Neighbor 


(Continued from page 99) 


they are explaining its use to a Mexi- 
can who has never had these facilities. 
A written report, a tape-recorded ex- 
planation, or a dramatic skit would 
do the job effectively. 

16. Mexico is distinguished by a 
variety of scenery, deserts, plateaus, 
deeply ridged high mountains, snow- 
capped volcanic peaks, tropical jun- 
gles, and swamps. Committees could 
produce dioramas which would review 
what the children have learned about 
these geographic features. 

Erupting volcanoes are spectac- 
ular to see at a distance, but terrifying 
and dangerous when one is too near 
What is the danger? Where does the 
volcano get the lava and stones which 
blow from its top? 

18 Earthquakes also occur in Mex- 
ico Is there any connection between 
a volcanic eruption and an_ earth- 
quake? When did the country have its 
last bie shake How much damage 
was done? 


EVALUATION 


What concepts have children de- 
rived from this study? Do they in- 
clude these 

Mexico marks the beginning of 
Latin America 

2. It is definitely a country with a 
future. Its many resources await fur- 
ther development to provide employ- 
ment for the rapidly 
ton. 

3. Education is important to the 


growing popula- 


country’s progress and stability The 
people have a special urge to learn, 
and their universities (the National 
Lniversity of Mexico City is 56 years 
older than Jamestown, Virginia) are 
providing the teachers and professional 
people whose knowledge will benefit 
the Mexican citizen 

t. The health of Mexicans is of con- 
cern to the government, and will im- 
prove as more information, doctors, 
nurses, clinics, and hospitals reach 
farther into the country 

5. Some ot Mexico's late Start 
toward economic stability was due to 
difficulties of transportation When 
motors began to do the work of men 
and mules ind wings took away the 


need for some roads, there was a 

change for the better. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Airplane Trip to Mexico (film, color 
Encyclopaedia Britannica __ Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette 
lll. 

Arts and Crafts of Mexico (film), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

City People of Mexico; Farmers of 
Mexico, “Geography of American 
Peoples” (filmstrips, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Earthquakes (film), Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes (film 
Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif 

Hand Industries of Mexico (film, col 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago | 

Heritage of the Maya (filmstrip, col 
or), Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Land of the Mayas, Set 1; Mexicar 
Journey, 3 parts, Set J; Mexico Our 
Southern Neighbor, Set “Region 
al Geography Series” filmstrips, 
color), McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept.—Popular Science, 330 W 
42nd St.. New York 36. 

Land of Mexico film Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Land of Mexico, “Our North Ameri 
can Neighbors” filmstrip), Encey 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 

Maya of Ancient and Modern Yuca 

, Bailey Films, Inc 


Hollywood 


tan (film, color 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
28, Calif. 

Vayas of Central America and Mex 
ico (filmstrips, color Museum Ex 
tension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17. 

Mexican Children, Set No. 1, “Chil- 
dren of Many Lands” (filmstrip 
Encyclopaedia sritannica Films, 
Inc. 

Mexico, “Families of the World” 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept 
Young America, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36 

Continued on page 105 


Mexican Tourist Association 





In the theater of Mexico City’s Palace of Fine Arts, there is a colored-glass 
curtain showing the country’s famous volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuaitl. 















Individual valentines using finger paint, construction paper, or crepe paper 





~ we, aiid tia oll ” . 
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GERTRUDE KLINK MCMURDY 


Kindergarten Teacher, School No. 2, 
Olean, New York 

































Spiral mobile cut from a circle 


Big Valentines by Litt 


THERE have been many ideas suggested for mobiles to hang 
from a straight wire or forked branch. The spiral one is just as 
effective, and can be cut from any large circle. By cutting two 
pieces of different colored construction paper simultaneously into 
a continous spiral like a snail shell, you have a two-tone spiral that 





can hang easily from a string put through two holes punched in 
the center. Keep spiral uniform in width. 

Other holes made at intervals through the two matching spirals 
will serve as string holes for construction-paper valentines trimmed 
with lace-paper-doily cutouts. 

Tiny segments of these paper doilies can become the snow- 
flakes in the snowman valentine, which is made from two large 
hearts stapled together. Colored scraps of paper and crayons 
may provide the finishing touches to this one. 

A construction-paper heart trimmed with crepe-paper ruffles 
and pasted metal-paper smaller hearts is finished with pasted 
bits of crepe-paper clippings. 

Finger painting will hold new interests for beginners when a 
finger-paint valentine is suggested. The design may be finger- 
painted on a shelfing-paper heart, or an oblong piece of paper 
may be finger-painted, dried and pressed on the back, and a heart 
cut from it. 

The double-faced doll can be a valentine gift, hold a greeting, A cone doll can be a party hat or a table center 
or be worn on the head for a party hat. It is made from a half- PR GF © Lae Ge ee Geer San Coeerate & seem 
circle twisted into a cone, and stapled in place. Arms are a large 
pipe cleaner covered with a doubled crepe-paper sleeve. This is 
attached to the back with 2 paper fasteners, E.B.C, 
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MARDI GRAS, also called Shrove Tuesday, is the last of 
several days of fun and festival celebrated in Roman Catho- 
lic communities preceding Lent. It resembles a great fair. It 
was introduced in our country in New Orleans in 1857. French 
colonists brought this custom from Paris, where it is still cele- 
brated, as well as in Rome, Nice, and Venice, Europe. The term 
Mardi Gras means literally "fat Tuesday." It is a French phrase 
which refers to the fat ox which used to be paraded through the 
streets. The world-famous Mardi Gras in New Orleans be- 
gins on Twelfth Night, January 6. Celebrations include masked 
and costumed revelers, parades, elaborate floats, flags, and 
merry noisemakers. Rex, King of the Carnival, and the ''Mystick 
Krewe of Comus’' preside over two great balls. 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 
Danville, Iilinois 


WE decided to make some novelty decorations out of 
scrap material for our room. The children started to 
collect materials. We placed a big box in the coat hall, 
and it was soon full of scrap such as paper plates, butter 
patties, matchboxes, oatmeal boxes, paper-towel rolls, 
wax-paper boxes, and numerous others. 
The boys and girls then chose the scraps they needed. 
They sewed the boxes together with big needles and 
heavy cord. Soon we had animals with oatmeal-box 
bodies, wax-paper-box necks, and matchbox heads. Paper-towel rolls became 
legs and tails. 

We had some lovely big dolls with paper-plate heads, washing-powder-box 
bodies, and paper-towel-roll arms and legs. Some of the children made 
fantastic decorations to hang up in the doorways. These were made out of 
two paper plates stapled together, with butter patties strung around the 
edge. 

One group decided to use just butter patties. This was quite simple. They 
were stapled together to form a cluster of little cube boxes. Others were 
pasted side by side in a box lid to form a patchwork tray. Many creative 
things can be made with butter patties. 

After all the animals, dolls, and other novelties were sewed or stapled, the 
children started decorating them. First they were painted with a coat of tem- 
pera. After this was dry, bright colors were applied in big designs. When 
the tempera was dry, the children added glitter, sequins, and beads. 

The children had a wonderful time discussing and experimenting with the 
boxes. The best part was when they put up their decorations. Everyone had a 
part in creating our colorful room. 

While we were still in the process of hanging our decorations, one of the 
teachers came by to see what all the excitement was about. "It reminds me," 
she said, “of the Mardi Gras which we saw last year at this time when my 
husband and | were on our honeymoon in New Orleans!" 





A GALA BAZAAR that includes many store windows on Main 
Street! Children contact merchants’ association for a list of 
stores that will sell items made by the school, or parents of chil- 
dren in the schools, for a PTA benefit. Merchants may con- 
iribute some items and many sugcestions for its success. 


A MUSIC FESTIVAL in which neighboring schools convene for 
a varied program, concluded with a parade and bands playing 
through the town. There may even be a float from each 
school, depicting some contribution to music in schools. 


CORRIDOR PARTY in which each classroom decorates part of 
the school hallways in one great theme, using mostly scrap ma- 
terials, imagination, and jollity. Ask parents to participate. 


CLASSROOM OPEN HOUSE to get together the parents and 
teachers, not to talk shop, but to enjoy the hospitality planned, 
proffered, and paid for the children, in any way they choose. 


ART, CRAFT, AND SHOP DISPLAY that cannot fail to win in- 
terest and support from parents and patrons, for the depart- 
ments which are responsible for much of the creative work done 
by children. Use the gym, cafeteria, and auditorium for dis- 
playing children's work with proper backgrounds, color, and 
lighting to give an impression of planned space. 
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Valentine Pinata 


AFTER our second-grade children read about the fascinating cus- 
tom in old Mexico, where children celebrate Christmas time by 
breaking the pinata, they were eager to create a pinata of their 
own for Valentine Day. (A pinata is a gaily colored earthenware 
jar in the shape of an animal, filled with all sorts of goodies.) 

The children cut two large hearts of red construction paper 
backed with oak tag for strength, and stapled them together after 
inserting lace-paper doilies all around the edge. Each created his 
own valentine to paste on the front or back for decoration. Larger 
ones were made for the centers. Before closing the pinata with 
ribbons at the top, candy, cookies, and other surprises were put in 
and all was made ready for the big moment. Everyone wondered 
who was going to be the lucky one to break the pinata, when they 
tried, blindfolded, to hit it with a yardstick or pointer. 

The children liked this custom so well that they wished to repeat 
the idea at Easter time by making a giant bunny for jelly beans 
and peanuts. Thus a classroom art project became an idea for 
children's parties in their homes. 

They iearned how to construct a design that would hold suffi- 
cient weight to preserve the surprises intact until a number of chil- 
dren had had a try at hitting 
it blindfolded. The idea of 
inexpensive yet attractive 
decoration appealed to all, 
and the fact that each one's 
own valentine was included 
helped to make the project 
popular. It also strengthened 
the idea that children in our 
schools can enjoy and ap- 
preciate the pastimes and 
games of children in other 
lands than ours. 
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Creative 


Valentine Bovee 


GLADYS JACKSON 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Garfield Schoo 
Moiine, lilinois 


NEW shapes in valentine boxes will have real interest for 
children used to the usual grocery carton “decorated” 
in red or pink hearts. Often such a box shows no thought 
or feeling for design. This Swan Box, with ‘‘feathers” of 
overlapping crepe-paper hearts, was made by sixth- 
grade children to hold valentines for distribution in the 
classroom. True, it also was constructed from a grocery 
carton, but what a difference! 

Someone suggested that we make the swan's neck 
from a clothes hanger cut and curved in the proper 
shape. 

Newspaper was wrapped all around it and pasted 
strips about an inch wide held it to the wadded newspa- 
per head. 

This was secured to the carton body with other past- 
ed strips. Wings were made of properly shaped news- 
paper. Wads of paper formed the body curves wher- 
ever needed. 

Suggest that the children think of another original 
idea for their valentine box. It could be anything from 
a space ship to a boat. 

This valentine box would be a good job for a com- 
mittee of children who are particularly interested in 
making it, after the class has decided what it should be. 
Have . chairman to steer the group and see that mate- 
rials needed are available. Otherwise leave children 
pretty much on their own, with the understanding that 
the valentine box is to be finished by a specified time. 

After the original creation is completed, there might 
be a brief period of evaluation, where anyone with a 
comment could make suggestions or commend the work 
orally, or if time is short, writing on a slip of paper. 








Sa Teachers-parents-pupils voice approval of 


Continued from page 100) 


Mexico: Geography of the Americas 
film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films. 

Mexico—Our Friendly Neighbor (film 
strips, color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 
146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, 
N.Y. 

Mexico, Our Next Door Neighbor, | 
Part A and B, “Middle America” 
filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill 
Fext-Film Dept.—Popular Science 

Mexico—Yesterday and Today (film 
strips, color), The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 


Detroit, 11 
Rural Life of Mexico (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films 





Sun and Dust, Parts I and II (films, 
color), International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 





— 
Stites. 





Learning about Reading— 
through Action Research 


Continued from page 6) 


aaa one er 
reading program certainly doesn't meet 
their needs 


What kind of help is needed by chil- 





dren who can learn “on their own’? 
How can what they nee d be related to \ 
our present program? To what extent 


will a better program for the gifted 
mean a better program for all? 








»9. WHAT ABOUT BOYS? 


No experien ed classroom observe 
ever needs to ask which reading group 





“ne OOURGRELLIGOREOODESEIEAIIOIRIINIIINL) | ns 


is the slowest. It’s the one with all Thousands all over the country are enjoying this 
those boys in it! ) ) T 
tale’ ‘taninealt ic weenie iene unique Pen Party. They all agree that it lends 
eve ‘ e a eres ‘ i - 7 ° 


growth and deve lopm«e nt over the past keener interest to practically all areas of instruction! 


couple decades We know a lot about 
eyeballs and wristbones. Yet, there t > 
one they are, those boys—and although Why not have a Pen Party of your own? 
they're supposed to, they never quite 
catch up At least, not in reading or Here's what you get: 
learning-from-books generally 


in |e 
We think we know why boys get off A colorful st “ef : , f P 
. , : »lete : > > up r Pe 
oo 5 slower tart ta achosl, We've c ul poster with complete instructions for setting up your Ven 
made some adjustments. But perhaps Party printed on the back. Includes a Friendship Chart for a record of 


we don’t know all we need to about 
boys--perhaps grouping is not enough 


Are there other differences between 
boys and girl vh h influence thet Pupil letter-writing folders, one for each member of your class. Full 
educational development? If so hou i 
letter-writing tips, also space for a Pen Pal letter. 


fre there changes we could make in 


Pen Pal correspondence. 





our reading program that would helt 


47 
| us succeed better with boys? =" 
; Name and address of a teacher whose pupils want to be Pen Pals of 
lhese are some of the problems in 
reading for which teachers are hoping your pupils. 


to find better answers. Cooperative ac- 


tion research promises help in finding , . 
It’s a two-way exchange with your class writing to children in an- 


such answers z 
other part of the country and receiving letters from them. Mail cou- 
pon today so you Can Start your project soon! “~w 


‘ Directory of 
with a Book Publishers 


MARSH77 pos 282) The Parker Pen Company 
FELT-POINT PEN | TS; "ewig Comoans, 20021 oe Janesville, Wisconsin 


Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y 

















$3.25 Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 1957 The Parker Pen Company 
for pen, ink suppl sweety og 5. 
p ’ pp y, Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
j New York 10, N.Y 
2 extra points Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New ree enenanenenas an an a=enasenenane= 
a 4 York 16, N.Y. | | 
or visuqci aids an Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York P ] . 
drawings—fine to 11, N.Y | THE PARKER PEN CO. - Education Service - Janesville, Wisconsin | 
. William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth | 
bold lines .. . gray to Ave., New York 16, N.Y | ! 
solid. At stationers, — vee, 16-00 Pollitt Drive, | Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT—FREE 
art and school supply Parnassus Press, Berkeley, Calif. | | | understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a similar j 
stores, or write Philosophical Lib., Inc., 15 E. 40th St., ! class. In return | will receive her name and address. 
New York 16, N.Y | | 
William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., | 
New York 11, N.Y | | 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth | l NAME. whide~ed neben —— sabes GRADE 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | | 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., | 
MARSH CO.,96 MARSH BLDG. Ee et og oY | 1 STREET OR RD... 2.2, NO. PUPILS 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., I 
0-49 New York 21, N.Y. Cf AS Re er a Pa ae STATE .. 2-58 | 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 
lope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


CUT APART HERE — — — —— — 





SCHOOL PEN COMPANY. Pilesse send your complete CATALOG showing al! 
APPROVED STUDENT WRITING INSTRUMENTS and HANDWRITING AIDS for 1958 
507 

Neme PRINT Of8 TY? Grade 

Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 2-58 

—— ee — CUT APART HERE ee 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 8-133 Please send me, in a plain envelope, 
complete information about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described 
in advertisement on Page 3 328 

Name QinTt OF Grade 

Street or R.0 

City Zone State Ins. 2-58 

a — —— —_— —_ — —_— CUT APART HERE —_ _ —_ _ —_ _ _ 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., DEPT. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER 
SCHOOL BULLETIN ustrating many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER 
FELT TIP PEN 377 

Name PaINT ORT Grade 

Street or RD sueees No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 2-58 

—— ——— — _ _ _— _— CUT APART HERE _ _ — —_ _ _ _ 
BENEFIC PRESS Please send me FREE descriptive folder on LEGIBLE HAND 
WRITING SERIES as advertised on Page 90 35A 

Name paint OR TF Grade 

Street of &.D : No. Pup 

City Zone State Ins. 2-58 


— _ _ CUT APART HERE _— _ —_— _— _— — _ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Please send me formation about the new basic 
readers featuring THINKING, PHONICS, and INTEREST 95 
Name Pant OR Position 
Schoo! Name & Address 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— —_——_ oo _ _ —_— CUT APART HERE — —_— eee eee 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5861-2. Please 
send me tree, from the makers of Modess (R) Sanitary Napkins and Belts 
copies of “Growing Up and Liking It" for young girls copies of ‘How 
Shall | Tell My Daughter for mothers one Educatione! Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene’ for teachers Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada 363 
| PPEEEEETITTIOIILIT LIT TT PRIN ‘ Course 
Street OF B.D. .ccccccccccccecccsccceccccsess School 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 


CUT APART HERE _ 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Please send me tu nformation on The Harmony 
Band—Primary grade children play three-part music in first lesson The Sym 
phonet, a musical opportunity for every child. () The Melody Chimes—Twelve 
tone range 193 

POOMRO oc ccccccecccccccescoces PRINT OR TYPE+* Grade 

Soveet OF B.D. cocccccccccccccccvccccccccccccesesccccceccceescessocccce No. Pupils 

GID ccc cvecevevecnodencesscececgcocosesanescouses Zone State ins. 2-58 


CUT APART HERE _ _ — —— ae — _— 


WORD-EASE WORK BOOK THAT WON'T WEAR OUT. Piesase send descriptive 
terature on your unique Work ok that an be used everyday—a!lways remains 
fresh and ready to reuse (See Visual Education Association ad on Page 23 617 
Name PRINT O8 TYPE Grade 
Street OF B.D. ccccccccecenenecees ; , : ees No. Pupils 
ChY ccccccccevececs Zone State Ins. 2-58 
mee meee CUT APART HERE mm meee ee 
Coupons: pages 96, 98, 100, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116. 
OUTLINE MAPS FOR YOUR DEVELOPMENTAL MAP STUDY 
— ly A new book of direct process outline 
maps. Contains 24 maps of North and South 
| , ete 
PT, poweny America with complete breakdown of 
Cy MAPS | continents. Each map features orientation 
” _- direction arrows and a scale of miles. 
\7(} 7 Suggestions for classroom use included. 
j J 
fe Book $2.75. Order from: 
’ F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Solder pipe 
to can 


Tube Clamp 














B. JOHN SYROCKI 


Associate Professor of Science, State University 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York 


interested in grow- 


peony N are 
Sprouting beans in 


4 ing things 
damp blotting paper or rooting a 
geranium stalk will show them how 
and roots 


develop stems 


to demonstrate the complete 


plants 
But 
growth and development of a plant, 
try soilless growing. This technique 
has been used successfully to visual- 
ize the growth of a seed into a ma- 
ture plant, including flowering and 
the development of seeds. Materials 


are simple and inexpensive 


Small package of bush pea seeds 
that mature in 50 days 

Nine-inch square Of wire screen 

Pint of excelsior 

Wide-mouth gallon glass jar 

Narrow-mouth gallon glass jug 


with a two-hole rubber stoppe1 
Gallon tin can 
Eight inches of 
Five feet of 
over glass tubing 
Small clamp for rubber tubing 
metal tubing 


” glass tubing 


rubber tubing to fit 


a wo ine hes ol 
Metal file 


Chemical set for water culture pur- 


chased from General Biological 
Supply House, Inc., 8200 S 
Hoyne Ave., Chicago, for $1.20. 


Procedure 

Prepare a wire basket for the 
pea seeds by cutting a circle from 
the wire screen and bending it to 
fit into the wide-mouth jar. Fold 
the edges over the top of the jar so 
it will support the seeds and not 
slide down into the jar. Pack a 
half-inch layer of excelsior into the 
wire basket and bury a dozen pea 
seeds in it. Add pieces of bell wire 
at equal distances around the top 


HUDF isssct, mone 


_ 43 years’ Placement Service 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, 








of the basket, and join other ends. 
lhese form a that will sup- 

port the growing plants 

Add water to the plant jar until 
bottom layer of the excelsior is 


“cage” 


the 
slightly immersed. In about a week 
the seeds will begin to sprout. Add 
one half teaspoonful of the chemi- 
cal mixture to the water. After 
three weeks, thin to four plants. 


The Aerator 


lo insure continuous growth, the 
roots must have oxygen. Make a 
simple aerator. Punch a 4” hole 


at the bottom in a side of the tin 
can. Insert the metal tubing into 
the opening and solder in place 


Cut the piece of glass tubing into 
half by scratching firmly with the 
metal file and then snapping in 
When putting the 
two-hole rubber stopper, soap the 
tubes first. Attach the rubber tub- 
ing and set up all equipment. 


iwo tubing in 


The clamp on the rubber tubing 
regulates the flow of water into the 
jug. This, in turn, pushes the air 
out of the jug into the plant jar 
Regulate the flow of water into the 
jug so that air enters the plant jar 
at a rate of two bubbles of air per 
second 

Aerate the solution in the plant 
jar three times each week, and add 
one half teaspoonful of the chemi- 
cal mixture every two weeks. Keep 
the plant in the light, turning the 
In five weeks, 
blossoms should develop 

If conditions are right, pods 
should form and seeds develop, giv- 
ing the class a complete picture of 
the plant’s life cycle 


jar every few days 


FOREIGN. 
Opportunities unlimited. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 
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BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 
AND SKYLINE DRIVE 


in VIRGINIA 


r 


Follow Blue Ridge Parkway and 
Skyline Drive along the mountain 
crests. Turn off at each paved, walled 
overlook for a view you'll want to 
keep forever in your memory and 
your album of color photos. From 
Skyline Drive, explore Shenandoah 
National Park on foot or horseback 
along well-kept wilderness trails, gay 
with wild flowers and birdsongs. 
There’s a surprise at every turn... 
an old-time mountaineer’s cabin... 
a spectacular peak . a woodland 
waterfall . . . an old moonshine still! 


Drop down into the Shenandoah 
to roam through weird, beautiful 
caverns ... stand beneath the tower- 
ing arch of Natural Bridge... 
Luray’s museum and antique Car and 
Carriage Caravan... visit Woodrow 
Wilson’s birthplace at Staunton, the 
Lee and Jackson Shrines in Lexington. 
And at Roanoke, don’t miss the 
Children’s Zoo atop Mill Mountain. 
Plan now to vacation in Virginia! 


see 


VAST CAVERNS 


NATURAL BRIDGE 





IRGINIA 





Dept. of Conservation and Development | 
Dept.IN-128, State Office Building l 
Richmond 19, Va. l 
Please send free Virginia map and publications. | 
(Note: Drop us a postcard if there are places on | 
which you'd like special information.) | 
NAME——__— . _ 
ADDRESS —— — 
cITY a . a | 

Virginia motion pictures available i 











Class Project-- 


NEW 
FRIENDS 


IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


T ACHER and pupils were hold- 
ing a special meeting. Twin sis- 
ters would enter their next 
week. They were coming all the 
way across the United States with 
their parents, who had purchased 
the Stationery Store and intended 
to make their 
Teacher and pupils alike recog- 
nized the fact that, having left all 
their acquaintances, and 
relatives behind, the twins 
feel lonely. How could they make 
them feel that they among 
friends, even new ones? 

Each pupil was planning to do 
some one thing as an individual, to 
the girls feel wanted in their 
and in their new town 


class 


home in town. 


friends, 
would 


were 


| 
Make 


new s¢ hool 


Then the teacher said, “As each 
of you state your intention, I'll 
write it on the blackboard. You 


copy the list, and we'll plan so no 
two of us will be trying to do the 
same thing 

“Let’s begin here, first row front, 
and work back. You’re first 

A boy stood up. “Ill teach them 
to throw and catch!” 

A girl was next. “Share my kit- 
tens!” 

“Show them my tropical fish!” 

“Teach them to embroider!” 

“Take them on picnics!” 

“Let them feed my turkeys!” 

“Let my modeling 
clay!” 

“Teach them badminton!” 

“Show them how to use my jig 
Saw sy 

“Let them pop corn in our fire- 
place!” 

“Show them my sea shells!” 

“Take them to play tennis!” 

“Help them make and fly a kite!” 

“Teach them to crochet!” 

“Help them build a rock garden!” 

“Show them how to make fudge!” 

“Lend them my best books!” 

“Invite them visit 
farm!” 

“Teach them to rope!” 

“Take them swimming!” 

“Help them make aprons!” 

“Show them my stamps!” 

“T’ll let them use my pastels!” 

“Show them my map collection!” 

“Invite them for dinner!” 

“Show them my model planes!” 

*That’s a very worth-while list!” 
said the teacher. “I’m proud of it 
I’m proud of you for thinking it 
up! New pupils coming here need 
never feel unwanted o1 
left out in our school or our town.’ 

She paused a minute as though 
considering—then she added, “This 
is our own class project for new 
pupils! Let’s treat our list as strict- 
ly confidential!” 

Several big sweeps of an eraser 
left a clean blackboard, but in the 
heart of each child remained the 
determination to recognize and 
meet the need of each new pupil! 


them use 


out to 


our 


lonely or 
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proves heipsul 
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BIRD 








>» 
MOBILE 


education with fun 


This fascinating mobile 


of 21 American birds 
is in beautiful true-color 


With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 


from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 


When hung, this delightful Birp 

MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 

extra room as it can swing in a 

window or in an un-used corner, 

It's fun to string up. The string 

and simple directions go with it. 
. But most fun of all, to the child, 
is getting to know the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color—easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed vireo, 
To get pirv mosite, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY M\ EUM, 


Chicago 5. Postage prepaid. 






and the 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 







gives you a little energy boost 


chewing helps ease tension 





THE Instructor 


Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 
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~224 SONGS—With words and music 


Send today for your copy of this brand-new 
Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 
this handy-size catalog fully describes the 
complete line of Instructor Teaching Aids. 
A postcard will do. Address: F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New 






. “98 
ociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the m« ney 
Conta ns: 


17 Negro Spirituals 









12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 

LOW PRICED—Only 50c per Copy 

$40.00 per hundred not prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO ; 


257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY ' 
SONGS. I enclose iGe for postage a h 
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Shall We Teach 
DIAGRAMING ? 


KATHERINE B. PEAVY 


HE champions of diagraming 
point out that it is a real aid 

in the better understanding of sen- 
tence structure and in clarifying 
parts ol speech Its opponents in- 
sist with good reason that it can 
also be a very dull part of the study 
of grammar. A little dramatization 
can work wonders in maintaining 
interest 

One day a red tennis ball lay on 
my desk. This proved to be the key 
to a whole unit of work, and came 
to symbolize a new understanding of 
basic grammar to an eighth grade. 

I picked up the ball and gave it 
a bounce. Then I asked a pupil to 
state in two words what had hap- 
pened. He wrote “Ball bounced,” 
on the chalkboard, and this became 
the basic sentence for our work. 

Now we needed adje ctives to de- 
scribe the ball. From the list of 
words indicating size, color, shape, 
and so on, two were selected which 
were placed under “ball” in the 
diagram pattern 

For written work, the class select- 
ed five familiar concrete nouns 
(other than the one with which we 
were working) and chose two mod- 


COEOCEODOOAAUOOEEOEOOONOONEDEOEAUDODEREROAAOOOOO NOOR COON AOOORERAEO AGO EEENORAU TOO CERAUOOOLEROERNOUEOE TOpONEARANONEOOE wenneans 


Win a “Prize 


ifiers for each, arranging them m 
the diagram pattern. The work was 
done carefully since more was to be 
added later. 

The verb “bounced” was dis- 
cussed the next day. We discussed 
adverbs, and as words were suggest- 
ed by the pupils, a list was made on 
the board. Two were selected and 
added to the diagram pattern un- 
der the verb “bounced.” Yester- 
day’s written work was brought out 
and verbs were added _ together 
with two modifiers, to construct 
five original sentences. We were 
working exactly to pattern, so there 
were no mistakes. bec ause evecry- 
one knew just what he was doing. 

Next came prepositional phrases 
A few pupils were hazy about the 
exact meaning of a_ preposition. 
and again we demonstrated. We 
held the ball above my desk, beside 
it, and beneath it. We placed it be- 
tween two objects and moved it 
around a vase. This was a graphic 
picture of the rule that a preposi- 
tion “shows the relationship of one 
object to another—one noun to an- 
other.” The class could see that the 
subject of a prepositional phrase 
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ell us how 


Your Pupils Learn 
about the UN 


- +. inthe primary, middle, or upper grades 


through correlation with one or more cur- 


from the work of its agencies, commissions, 


. . . 

riculum areas 
. . . 

and councils 
se 


by creating an enthusiasm for international 


friendships 


TIPS TO HELP YOU 


@ Entry should not exceed 500 words. 


@ Put your name and address on each sheet. 


@ Include photographs or samples if you can. (They will be paid for sep- 
arately.) Send postage if you want them returned. Put your name 


and address on each. 


Entry must be postmarked by midnight, May I, 1958. 


All entries (exclusive of photos or samples) become the property of 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 


@ Address entry to: UN Contest, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 


PRIZES 


The two best entries will each receive $20.00. 
All the other entries used in the magazine will receive $10.00 each. 











was what we were talking about, 
while the object was another noun 
in a position relating to it. We then 
made a list of prepositions, leaving 
them on the board for reference. 
Some of the more 
youngsters thought up little games 
Someone would take a small object 
and place it in various positions 
near another object and other pu- 
pils were to guess what preposition 
was intended. The player asked, 
“Which object is this?” 
The answer was, “The book in your 
hand,” or “The ruler on the desk.” 
Adjective phrases were then added 
to the growing diagram pattern. 
The “rolled” as well as 
“bounced” was used when we stud- 
ied adverbial phrases for the sake 
of variety. The ball rolled unde 
the desk on along the wali. It 
bounced over the fence or into the 
air. For this study, 
vised asking the question, “Where 
did the ball bounce?” And the an- 
swer was some adverbial phrase. 
So far, only 
had been considered, with no ac- 
tion performed upon an object. In 
the demonstration, things 
happened to the ball as it became 
iver of the action. We 
vised a game where pupils thought 
ball 


bounce 


imaginative 


or what 


verb 


i game was de- 


intransitive verbs 


next 


the rece de- 
of various things to do to th 
such as hit, throw, and 
The red ball then moved over to the 
predicate in the diagram pattern 

Later, when the children had the 
ball break windows, hit walls, and 
strike people, it became the doer of 
the action, and so moved back to 
the subject position. 


The matter of subject comple- 
ments eventually came up. Still us- 
ing the ball, the class was asked to 
make simple statements about it 
which did not involve action. Such 
sentences as “The ball is red,”’ and 
“The ball is round,” involved pred- 
icate adjectives, while “The ball is 
a present,” and “The ball is a 
sphere,” were concerned with pred- 
icate nouns. Both were comple- 
ments, because they completed the 
meaning of the verb. 

Clauses were presented in a simi- 
lar manner. Then we built sentences 
using combinations of the various 
modifiers. Each pattern sentence 
was carried through on the chil- 
dren’s original had 
grown in number so that many pu- 
pils made booklets. When the class 
sentences into 


sheets. These 


clamored to enlarge 
paragraphs, I knew the lesson had 
been well learned 

Most of the class had met both 
diagraming and parts ol speech in 
lower grades, so the unit was really 
a review. But for those who had 
had difficulty in grasping the ab- 
stractions of formal grammar, the 
study opened up new avenues of 
thinking and reasoning 

The class enjoyed the step-by- 
step procedure and the discipline of 
working to a set plan. The red ten- 
nis ball had become almost alive, 
and it hardly seemed possible that 
so much could be about it. 
When we went into a unit of crea- 
tive the children  ap- 
proached it with eager interest. 
Sentence structure offered far fewer 
problems, and writing became fun. 


said 


writing, 





ANNOUNCING... 


6 NEW BOOKS 

IN THE EXCITING 

READER'S DIGEST 

READING SKILL BUILDER SERIES 





Ready for Spring 1958 New Readers 


for the 2nd, 7th and 8th grade 


reading levels. NOW—Two books 


at each level from early elementary to 


the junior high school. 





For more information write for Brochure I-2 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York 








12 Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox and 4 boards 
build the play ideas above. Unit #4, 
$30 f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich 












something 





new 
each day 

for 
kindergarten... 


first grade 











fascinating what you can do 





with these big, interlocking blocks 


Imagine—you can build a store in two 
minutes—a wonderful bridge in five. The 
your 
help: each block fits over the next, and 


children do the building without 


locks. Easy, even for the youngest! 


Order Direct or Write 
for Illustrated Booklet: 





EVEN FOR 


a 





NO DANGER... 
Rotating blade is concealed .. . 
no danger of painful accidents! 

ACCURATE Adjustable paper 

guide assures perfect, parallel cut. . . 

Ruler measures ‘s's . . . Cutter table 

ruled in easy-to-see, luminous '2’ grid 

lines. 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


a Paper Cutter so safe and easy-to-use, 
even the smallest child can operate it! 


towers 


Build quickly, too — houses, 
trains—tor dramatic play, arithmetic 
games, projects. Jumbo-size to construct 
BIG things—yet stack out of the way 
in just 12 inches. Fully guaranteed! 


Dept. !-2, Box 414 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


BRO-DART’S 


x 


CUTTER 


Y,\ 


) 








CONVENIENT . . . Shears up to 10 
sheets of paper at once. . . Cuts cloth 
— cardboard — corrugated. Even 
cuts angles and curves! 

LONG LASTING Self-Sharpen- 
ing Blade never needs replacing . . . 
Rigidly reinforced steel base . Rub- 
ber bumpers protect furniture 


Supplied in 12’, 15”, 18” and 24” sizes. 


Bre Dart INDUSTRIES 


67 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, New Jersey © 


Write For Prices and Complete Information! 
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Zone State Ins. 2-58 
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HENRY STEWART, INC. Write for free circular describing 14 different OUR 
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ALICE 


remark 


I LIKE this.” is a 
that every teacher, and particu- 


to do 


larly a remedial reading teacher, 
enjoys hearing. Games and devices 
that the teacher has made herself 
are very apt to bring forth this re- 
mark because the teacher can plan 
the work to match the reading lev- 
el of the pupil words, 


phrases, and sometimes whole sen- 


She can US 


tences that the child has studied 
before Remedial work that she 
makes herself can introduce new 


information that will correlate with 


science, social studies, and other 


subjec ts. 
These ideas for games and activi- 
very 


worked out by 


ties, using only inexpensive 
materials, can be 


the classroom teacher 


The News Game 


Fold a large 
struction paper down the middle so 
that ft will open like a book. From 
old me wspapers and news periodi- 
Many 
the first one or two paragraphs ol 
Cut off 


piece of plain con- 


cals cut short items times 


the item will be enough 


the heading and label it No. 1. 
Paste it on the left inside page of 
the folde1 Do the same with all 
headings. Save each item until you 


have pasted all the headings. Then 
letter each item with a different let- 
ter, mixing them up so that none 
match their headings, and paste the 
items on the right inside page 
When the pupil takes the folder 
to work with, have him number his 
paper 1, 2, 3, 
headings as you have 


and so on, for as many 
It will be 


you hav e more 


more interesting 
news items than headings He 
then selects and writes down the 


letter of the news item that will go 
with the first heading, 
and so on 


the second, 


On the Map It Goes 


Sketch or draw the outline of the 
map of the United States on white 
wrapping paper The type of map 
distributed by many of the oil com- 
Put 


the map on a bulletin board so that 


panies makes a good pattern 


you can stick pins in it 
child three or 
Written on each 


Give each four 
pieces ot papel 
the some city, 
state, river, mountain, or lake in 
the United States. lowa, Lake Erie, 
New York, Rocky Mountains, and 


so on, are use ()! 
some of the pieces should contain 


piece is name ol 


fine to course, 
names that would not be found on 
the map, Iceland, Italy, 
Japan, Alaska 

Give the students a minutes 
to study their slips of paper. You 
may have to help some of the chil- 
dren pronounce their words. Then 


such as 


lew 


eading 
ctivities 


ask one of them to come to the 
front of the room, read to the class 
what is on the slip, and then tell if 
he should place it on the map. If 
it is the name of a place in the 
United States, he pins it on the out- 
map. ‘There 
sions as to where the slip of paper 
saying Chicago should be pinned 
and it may necessary to 
consult a map. If Johnny tries to 
pin a slip that says Africa on the 
map, the will 
probably stop him, but if not, the 


line may be discus- 


bec ome 


someone in class 


teacher have to raise 


tion. 


may a ques- 


The Mitten Game 


Cut enough paper mittens so that 
each child in the room has a pair. 
On the back of each mitten write 
Under the 
draw a line so 
that the pupil can write the words 
correc tly. 

With this game 
should be played after the teacher 


six scrambled words 


S¢ rambled words 


many groups 


has had an oral word drill on the 


words Most of the children will 
be able to unscramble the letters 
quite easily. Some of the slowe1 


students may need a few hints from 
the teacher 

As each student completes his 
writes his the 


words he name on 





intrwe 


~Isde 















other side of each mitten and fas- 
tens the pair together with a darn- 
ing needle and bright colored yarn 
The children will 
their mittens hung on the bulletin 
board for a few days. 


enjoy having 


Let's Get on the Path 


Using white wrapping paper, 
draw a path long enough to place 
on it a pair of footprints lor every- 
one in Cut the foot- 
prints from colored paper, a pair 
for each child. On each footprint 
letter a word that the children have 
studied in their reading 


Continued on page 112 


your room 


already 
Start the 




















Noble’s New 
HANDWRITING 


MADE EASY 
$2.50 


Both a teachers manuai 


JUST OUT! 
and a refresher course. Contains all 


essential information together with 
space for practice in teaching manu- 
script writing, the transition to cur- 


sive writing, and cursive writing. 


A teacher completing this course 
may apply for a Certificate of 
Proficiency in Handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


© 
Noble’s 
HANDWRITING FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES | and 2 50c 
GRADES 3 to 8 26c 
Alphabet Wall Charts $2.00 


A modern series, of eight pupil’s 
books, based on the most recent 
state and city courses of study 
from all parts of U.S. 


Samples sent to Principals upon request 
to Dept. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 











THIS YEAR.. see 
TENNESSEE 


rea MATION;S 2 
most merenesTine STATE ©. 
—_— 


~~ 2 i 
a ”~— 





send for FREE BOOKL ET 


Treat your family to a 3-way vaca- 
tion that includes mountains, lakes, 
and history. They'll ride highways 
into the sky in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park; fish, 
boat and swim in Tennessee's 22 
Great Lakes; see the homes of 
three presidents, historic battle- 
fields, TVA dams, and the world’s 
only Atomic Energy Museum at 
Oak Ridge. Yes, for three vacations 
in one, see Tennessee. Send now 
for free 40-page vacation guide. 


Tennessee Division of Information 
1748 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Booklet 
ere: 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 











a 


| and girls were 


Teaching Dental Health 
Can Be Fun! 


(Continued from page 24) 


the fourth grade. This was the re- 
sult of some of the pilot teaching 
earlier in the year. 

2. Toothpaste, a toothbrush, and 
a toothbrushing chart for 
child were taken home on Monday. 

3. Individual posters went home 
with every child in the school to 
“stick up on Mom’s kitchen wall” 
or elsewhere, as a challenge and re- 
minder of the special program in 
our school. (The posters were 
sketched and duplicated. Each em- 
phasized a phase of dental care.) 

+. A dentist came on Tuesday to 
examine the teeth of the first-grade 
pupils. A high chair with tray re- 
moved served very well for a den- 
tist’s chair. Mothers the 
dentist by filling out forms, compil- 
ing data and making tabulations. 


5. Another dentist spoke at a 


assisted 


special all-school assembly held on 


Wednesday. The dentist used large 
models of a toothbrush and the up- 
per and lower teeth to demonstrate 
and emphasize his talk, “Good 
Teeth and Their Care.” 

6. Thursday evening, the fourth 
grade repeated part of their “kick- 
off” program for the Parents’ Club. 
They gave a play entitled, “Dr. 
Jerk Pulls a Tooth,” and sang an 
original song with pantomimes, us- 
ing kite puppets. 

7. On Friday morning a final 
assembly was held with the entire 
school participating in a culmina- 
tion program. ‘This 
numbers by each class, that had 
experi- 
on 


consisted of 


learning 
carried 


from 
activities 


developed 
ences and 


through the week. 








8. After Dental Health Week, 
the school nurse did _ extensive 
follow-up work in connection with 


The re- 
sponse of the parents to the needs 
of the children was very gratifying 
and worth while. 

An 


seemed to 


the dental examinations. 


ol 


indicate 


evaluation the program 
that the 


stimulated to a bet- 


boys 


ter understanding of themselves: 
and it created a desire for better 
dental health on their part. It also 
alerted the parents to the dental 


their children, and many 


of them expressed their apprecia- 


needs of 


tion for such a program. 

Plans are thinking for a 
Dental Health Week program again 
. here’s hoping! 


in our 


this year. 


each | 


| sold in stores. A 
| Available to , 
Educational 
| Institutions A 
ONLY. 
| / “< 








This instru- 
ment is NOT 
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THE Elpmontany Dni-Ine Pon 


DESIGNED AND G RA D EF S 3 THROUGH 8 


| APPROVED FOR 
For School Discounts and Prices Write AAA Me . at 











You want 
to take 
your hat off... 





BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 





You stand in reverence before Mount Rushmore. On 
an ageless, 6000 ft. granite mountainside the great 
busts speak the compassion, the vision, the fearless 
energy of a Nation. Sculpted to the scale of men 
465-feet tall, Mt. Rushmore Aad to be big—it tells the 
story of America. 

This year, visit Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. See the world-famous Black Hills 
Passion Play, big league rodeos, six million acres of 
unmatched scenery. So much to see, so much to do in 
America’s playground. 


Write for 
FREE color booklet, 


crammed with vacation fun 


SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
H. J. Dixon, Pub. Dir., Pierre, South Dakota 
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GUIDES for TRAVEL 
and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 
lope—with any rec ed remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 





—_ _— — — _ _ _— CUT APART HERE —_ _— —_ — _— _— _— 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me @ copy of your 


1956 Summer Session Bulletin 400 
Name .* PRINT OR TYPE* ss creer reer ween eee e ee wenenneees 
Seems? GP BB. coccccccccccccccceccccsces ‘ ocecccees Sbocbedecescoce 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
eee eee CUT RAT HER mm mee 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me a heiptu 
complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota 74 
Name BINT OR TYPEs cs ccccccccsescsccccsecseeeceeces 
BOeRSD GH BBA. ccccccccccnccenserdes ccecsdndecdcbasecsceesessseeccscosoconeceseecenes 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
_ —_ _ -— =_— —_— —_ CUT APART HERE —_ —_— — — — a a 


UNIVERSITY OCF COLORADO, Deen Summer Session. Please send me comple 
information about the 1958 Summer Session at the University of Colorado 
advertisement on Page 78.) 





8 


Street or R.0 


GE oncendccedcondecetnssscéccanencencbeoeseess Zone State Ins. 2.58 

eee mee CUT APART HERE me meee 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-pege 
full-color book entitied ‘"WINNIPEG."’ 230 

Name RIN R TYPEs cc ccccccccsccsceseeseeses 

Soseet Ge BB. coccccccccccessoccccesecescceccceescescscocccoeecocssces 

City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— eee CUT APART HERE mm mmm ee 


SOUTH OAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, H. J. Dixon, Publicity Dir. 


Please send @ copy of your attractive free color foider on the Black Hills of South 


6 


Dekotea 139 
Name ; pevesccccccecceses PRINT OR TYPEs ssc erceccerceceereereeseecenees 
Sores? GF BB. cocccccccccccccccccccecccecescecccsccecccccccccccscesovesccoeosooses 
City Zone State ins. 2-58 
meee eee CUT APART HERE me mm ee 


UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me the descriptive booklets which | have 
checked: [) Low Cost Hawaiian Vacations Low Expense California Vacations; 


6 


() List of Free Aviation Education Materials and Services. 61 
i PPEETETTITILIELILELEE LL PRINT OR TYPE* +++ csr eee e en eee neon eereeeeeeseeeeees 
Stree? OF B.D. cccccccccccccccececes PTTTITITITITITITITITITITITTTTT Tritt 
GP cceccdceceedodocoerececececenéecosseses Zone State Ins. 2-58 
-- —_ —— eee mee CUT APART HERE mm eee eee 
VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Piease send me a free 
copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginia 313 
| PPTETITITITITITITITIIT LTT PRINT OR TYPE* ++ erence ere cree eeeeeeressereeseseee 
Street OF B.D. .nccccccccccccvcceccccescecesecccseccesccccceecesecsssecsesereseseceseseseeses 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
wee CUT APART HERE meee 
BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and 
other material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to 
Britain. 188 
Name Tee eeP PCOS TOPCO COSC CCE CEES EES PRINT OR TYPE**eerreere eee eee eee eee . eee ** 
Street OF B.D. ceccccecccsesees PPPITTTITITTTITTTITTiTiiiiiT ttt MPTTTTTITITTT TTT TTT TTT 
Glew cco nevdstcsebeenees0enteeesenne+seacuneeumnnes Zone sees BOD ssi OO 
wee CUT APART HERE mm eee 


MERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM. Please send me information about your Rent A 
Car service which will add fun and recreation to an inexpensive vacation. 448 


9 


Street OF B.D. secccccccsccsccccccccces Cocccccccccecocccoces OTTO T TT TT TTT TTT TT TT TTL 
CHOY ccccccvccceccccccccccccsecececcescesccceseseecesoeees ZONE ceseces State Ins. 2-58 
wee CUT APART HERE mm me ee 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send the CANADIAN VACA- 
TION PACKAGE to: 169 

C-2-03-01. 
NO@M@ nn ccc cee ewn ene nnnnee eeeeeeee eeeeeeee PRINT OR TYPE* teeter ere eeeee teen eeneeeeeeereerenene 
Street OF B.D. sescccenees PTTTITITITITITITITIT TTT TTT TT MPITTTITITITITI TTT TTT TTT Tt 
CHY ca cceccccerrcecsurceereseessnveees . Cocccccccceress Zone sees State ...... Ins. 2-58 
— eee CUT APART HERE mm meee 


Coupons: pages 96, 98, 100, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116, 
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Reading 
Activities 


game by holding several prints up 
so that the children cannot see the 
words that are on them. One by 
one each child comes up and selects 
a pair of footprints. When he re- 
turns to his desk with his prints, he 
writes his name on the heel of each 
print and studies the words on 
both. 


lettuce 


rabbit 











After a few minutes of study, the 
teacher calls on a pupil. If he can 
hold up each of his prints and teli 
the rest of the class what word is 
printed on it, he can pin them on 
the path. Sometimes Johnny might 
be able to pronounce one word, but 
not the other. In this case, allow 
him to pin up the print that has 
the word that he can pronounce. 
Then he should take the other print 
back to his desk. Later he should 
be given another chance to pro- 
nounce the word so that he can get 
both prints on the path. 


A Picture Game 


From magazines and newspapers 
cut brightly colored pictures that 
can be mounted on white construc- 
tion paper. Mounting helps to pre- 
serve the pictures because they will 
get hard use. A picture of a train, 
one of an airplane, a horse, a tree, 
and so on, are the type that should 
be selected. 

On long strips of manila paper 
write short sentences composed of 
words that the students have had 
in spelling or reading. If they have 
met new words in science or social 
studies, some of these could be in- 
cluded. The writing should be large 
enough so that everyone in the 
class can read the sentence when 
the teacher holds it up. First allow 
each child to select three pictures 
to take back to his own desk. 

After each child has had a 
chance to study all three of his pic- 
tures, pin one of the sentences on 
the bulletin board. Ask the class to 
read the sentence silently. Then 
ask if somebody has a picture that 
will go with that sentence. The first 
sentence on the bulletin § board 
could be, “Mother will bake a nice 
cake.” The child with the picture 
of the cake is given a chance to 
show his picture to the other mem- 
bers of the class and then pin it on 
the board beside the sentence. Then 





(Continued from page 110) 


he reads the sentence to the other 
students. 

Sometimes the child with the pic- 
ture of the cake may not be able to 
read well enough to know that he 
has the picture that goes with that 
sentence. In that case the teacher 
will have to walk among the chil- 
dren and see who has the picture. 
She can then hint to the student 
that he has the right picture and 
help him to read the sentence. 


Make a Cirele Figure 


Cut circles about four inches in 
diameter of bright red construction 
paper. 

Ask the children to take out their 
reading books and turn to stories 
they have read. Let them work in 
groups, one group to a story. Ask 
each to select five words from the 
story and print them on their cir- 
cles. For example, if Sally, Bob, 
and Dick are working on one story 
they should have fifteen different 
words. Sally should not print a 
word on her circle if Bob is using it 
on his circle. Be sure to encour- 
age them to use the new words in 
the story first. 

When all the children have 
printed the words on the cards, let 
them come by groups to the front 
of the class and read the words on 
their circles Have the bulletin 
board covered with plain white pa- 
per. When every group has read, 
call a group to pin their circles on 
the bulletin board. You will prob- 
ably have to start the figure, but 
when you have placed about ten 
circles on the board some of the 
children will begin to see that it 
makes a figure of some kind. Then 
the children will begin to make 
suggestions as to how the circles 
should be placed. 

The next day they may want to 
rearrange the circles to make a dif- 





ferent figure. Encourage that, for 
each time they handle the circles 
they will stop to read the words 
printed on them. What if Johnny 
hasn’t spelled a word right? Some- 
body will discover it and of course 
Johnny should be given a chance 
to correct his word. 


In preparing material for any of 
these games, try to use words and 
phrases that the students have had 
before. It is always more fun to 
play when you can get the right 
answer most of the time. 




















ant to Try It ? 





THE CARL STEELE SCHOOL DID AND IT WORKS 


REPORTED BY R. K. PETRAT, PRINCIPAL 


wu our school was opened, three years 
ago, the staff was faced with the myriad 
problems connected with getting off to a fine 
start. We were confronted with a plant new to 
us, children new to our district, parents new to 
our methods and techniques, and teachers new 
Through staff meet- 


to the “game” of teaching 
ings, workshops, and buzz groups, we all decided 
that student growth would hinge upon the ac- 
tive part the students played in establishing lo- 
cal school policies and procedures under which 


we would operate. We felt that 


A STUDENT ADVISORY 
COUNCIL CAN WORK 


Basic Premises— 

We acct pt d one basi premise as the founda- 
tion, namely: “School is a place for children 
to make mistakes and to learn from these mis- 
takes.” It was generally agreed that a problem- 


opportunity for 


solving approach offers more 


critical thinking and the development of re- 
sponsibility than does a superimposed, teacher- 
developed set ol rule Ss and proe { dures 

It was also agreed that students will support 
those behavior standards they've cooperatively 
developed at their own level and that these 
standards are far more realistic than adult 
standards 

The necessity for drawing the linc between 
student responsibility and teacher responsibility 
was recognized. Students could advise and sug- 
gest; the teachers and administrators would be 
responsible for enforcement and guidance in 
follow-up activities. It was agreed that all stu- 
dent suggestions would need fair consideration, 
with explanations for nonacceptance of imprac- 


tical advice or suggestions. 


Organization— 

With these concepts in mind we then em- 
barked upon the real organization, which incor- 
porated the following points: 

1. The S ponser. 

This would be the principal or his ap- 
pointed substitute, who would act as the group’s 
advisor. 

2. The Members. 

The committee would be composed of 
two elected representatives from each class, 
grades four through eight. 

3. The Meetings 

These were to be held on the basis of 
need as problems were noted by students, advi- 
sory member, sponsor, or faculty member. 


Torrance, California 


4. The Procedures. 
Current problems were to be 
solved through discussions at meetings 


and in classrooms with 


a pooling of 
solutions and a choice of the most feas- 
ible. Solutions were to be tried and 
evaluated, and then to be either reject- 


ed or maintained 


General Functions— 
Through staff and student planning, 
we succeeded in developing these three concepts: 
1. Along with similar classroom opportuni- 
ties, the 
another opportunity for participation in demo- 


Advisory Council would present yet 


cratic life processes. 
2. This group would serve as the agency for 


solving school and _— student-body problems 
through mutual planning and agreement rathe1 
than through forced procedures 

3. The Advisory Council would emphasize 
corrective measures, 


preventive rather than 


avoiding use of student courts and judges. 


Activities— 
Taking first things first 
cil, working under the guidance of the spon- 


the Advisory Coun- 
sor, considered areas needing immediate atten- 
tion in the organization of a new school. They 
assumed leadership in promoting these activities: 
1. Playground Safety; Cafeteria Organization 
Standards for the use of playground 
equipment were set through the planning and 
mutual consent of the entire student body. The 
cafeteria accommodated 301 students at a time 
I'he Advisory Council solved the problem of 
feeding 1,050 students by planning a rotating 
noon-hour schedule with tables assigned to the 
various classes. They also set standards for table 
manners and courtesy. 
2 Lunch and Noon-Hour Pa ses 
S.A.C. members made use of the District 
Lunch Pass form for those leaving the grounds 
at noon. They wrote explanatory letters to par- 
ents of all children going home to lunch. These 
communications emphasized the joint responsi- 
bility of home and school in encouraging good 
behavior standards on the way to and from 
school. A rotating schedule permitted seventh- 
and eighth-grade checkers to help establish use 
of passes. These checkers did not punish o1 
“threaten,” but emphasized development of an 
underst inding of the need for certain controls. 
}. Clean Campus ( am paign 
A rotating schedule permitted each class- 
room to accept this responsibility for a week’s 









STUDENT 
ADVISORY 


COUNCIL 


—_— 





at assemblies helped 


time. Verbal recognition 
to sustain interest. A poster contest empha ized 
the responsibility and contribution of each stu 
dent toward pride in a clean campus 
t. Miscellaneous Activities 
Phese included organizing and schedul- 
ing, holding assembly programs, maintaining a 


ft bicycle safety education, setting up 


program 

noon-hour intramural events and social danc- 

ing, forming extracurricular clubs for all stu- 
a 


ol "- 


dents, setting and maintaining standard 
havior in restrooms and halls, organizing a group 
of hosts and hostesses to welcome new students 
to the school 

The teaching staff now feels that “the sky is 
the limit” as long as problems are real and the 
problem solving doesn’t deteriorate into “bu 
work.” With pride we look back on what the 
Student Advisory 
for Carl Steele School. The result is a 


‘discipline problem a are 


Council has accol iplished 
smooth 
running school where 


it a minimum 


EVALUATION SHOWS 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The outcomes reaffirmed our faith that stu 
dents who part ipate in the process will acce pt 
the responsibility for their mistakes and learn 
to solve their own problems. Student control 
and self-dis« ipline have been gained through co- 
operation and mutual problem solving rathe1 


than through force. Children have learned 


through making errors, replanning, and find- 
ing the right solution. Parents apparently hav- 
ing caught some of the student enthusiasm 
have taken a more active interest in school 

We feel that this worked for us 
believed in the capability of our children. We 


because we 


saw the school as thei? experimental laboratery 
an experiment in a life process where we solved 
Finished? Oh, no! We'll al 


ways be solving new problems as horizons en- 


large After all, what doe 5 one do for recreatior 


problems tove the I 


on a satellite? 
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: and inexpensive 
| MATERIALS 


tA Cut out each coupon separately and mail All in One enve- 
, 
, Service, 


' " ~ t lope— with required remittance—to Coupon 


any 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





_ ae — _— _— — _ CUT APART HERE —_— — — _— —_— —_— _— 
PRANK H. PLEER CORPORATION, Dept. A-35. Please tell me how to obtein the 
complete portfolio of 6 full color @” by 10” bird pictures suitable for wall mount 
ng, together with descriptive material for each bird 273 

Name . s Grade 

Street of ® OC School 

City Zone State Ins. 2-58 

a= om —_ «== «se — CUT APART HERE mmm meee ee 


Please send reprint of your 
which appears on 


UNIT ON INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR. 


classroom unit Every Class Can Study the Geophysice! Year 


pages 55-58 of this issue 269 
Name an 
Street of RD 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— _— — — _— — _ CUT APART HERE _ _— — — _ —_— _— 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC... Home Economics Department. Piease 
send me your free sample materials Check one) []) Story of a Loaf of Bread for 
Primary Grades A Trip with Baker Bill for Primary Gredes Bread to Help 
Build Strong Bodies for intermediate Grades 424A 
Neme aint ® 
Street or 8.O School 
ty Zone State Ins. 2-586 
— — a _— _ _ —_ CUT APART HERE _— — —_——_ a a — 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS Please send information r New 
Musical Multiplication Records that teach tabies 2s - 12s Home tutoring course 
For the Child Who is @ Poor Reader series that drills the child in phonics 
with records and cards 582 
Name a s Grade 
Street of #0 No. Pupils 
ty Zone State ins. 2-58 
a ms a -— — — -—— CUT APART HERE -- — — _—_ —_ _— 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your illustrated 
health chart, Picture of Health 357 
Name RIN a? Grade 
Street of RD oe Mo. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 2-58 
om ous — = — — — CUT APART HERE _— _ _— _ _— _— _— 


Please send me the Audubor 


THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM | enclose ten cents 


Nature Program album, 30 color prints and FREE handbook ‘Fun with Birds and enrol 
me as @ member with privileges described on page 7 348A 
Name @iN . Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— —_ —_ — — — _ CUT APART WERE _ —_— —_ — —<— —_—_ << 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY — Know Your America | enclose 10c. Please 
send me the ‘‘Guide-Book album, color prints, giant wall map and protective case, and 
enroll me as &@ member with privileges described on Page | 3488 
Name 


Zone State Ins. 2-58 


— —_ —_ — — _— _ CUT APART HERE _ — —_ _ _ _ _ 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. 
tack Miracle Discs | enclose 25¢ 


Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik 
420 


Neme RINT OF 


i Zone State Ins. 2-58 


— CUT APART WERE = 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES Please send sample copy of Arts & Activities and the 1958 Buyers 
Guide—a $1.60 vaive for 50c ncluding handling and postage costs 23 
Neme 


Grade 


Street of R.0 No. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 2-58 
am a== = = a —_— — CUT APART HERE = onm — = == — a 


BIRD MOBILE. Ful! color silhouettes of twenty-one American birds, each bird identified 
by neme, color, habitat. Free swinging—24” « 24”. Available from Chicago Natural 


History Museum 542 
Name , ain ® TY Grade 
Street or R.D. .. No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
— — —_— —_— — a — CUT APART HERE — - a — — — a 


Coupons: pages 96, 98, 100, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116, 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Books for Children—Listing of 
books for the 1'4-year-old up to the 
teen-ager; selected by a committee of 
the faculty of Bank Street College of 
Education; each book is described and 
an appropriate age level suggested (69 
Bank Street Publications, 69 Bank St. 
New York 14; free if accompanied by 
a self-addressed envelope). 
Equipment and Supplies —Compi- 
lation of suggested equipment and 
supplies for nursery, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and intermediate schools together 
with manufacturers and distributors; 
useful for checking on how your school 
compares, and for ideas on what to add 
(Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St.. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C.; $1.25). 

Forest Service Films — Listing of 
films available on loan for educational 
purposes to schools,  civi groups, 
churches, television, together with di- 
rectory of where to apply for them 
(Forest Service, Washington 25, D.C., 
or any other U.S. Forest Service office; 
single copy free to teachers 


How to Stimulate Your Science 
Program —A 32-page guide to some 
simple science activities, many of 
which could be carried on in primary 
classrooms (Fearon Publishers, 2450 
Fillmore St.. San Francisco 15, Calif.; 


$1.50). 


Making and Using Charts —Book- 
let prepared to show teachers the easi- 
est way to make charts, with step-by-step 
illustrations; ideas can be used at all 
grade levels (Fearon Publishers, 2450 
Fillmore St., San Francisco 15; $1.50). 


Meteorite Crater Study Kit 
Box containing a 70-page booklet dis- 
cussing what happens when a comet 
strikes the earth, as well as three small 
samples of mineral fragments from the 
Arizona meteorite crater; will be help- 
ful to older children with a special in- 
terest in science (American Meteorite 
Museum, P.O. Box 146, Sedona, Ari- 
zona; $1.25 plus $.08 postage). 


100 Activities for Gifted Chil- 
dren—Collection of activities of par- 
ticular interest to gifted children, 
grouped according to subject matter; 
planned primarily for teachers who need 
enrichment activities for this group 
Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif.; $1.00). 


Our Flag—Inspirational and histori- 
cal booklet of early American flags, 
do’s and don't’s about displaying the 
flag, and points to remember in show- 
ing it respect (Ticonderoga Publishers, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17; $.15 each, 
rates for quantity orders). 
Reading in Action—-Conference 
proceedings of the International Read- 
ing Association held in New York City 


Order 


last May; contains speeches and dis- 
cussions of the conference; edited by 
Naney Larrick (Scholastic, 33° West 
42nd St.. New York 36; $2.00). 


Resource Literature for Seci- 
ence Teachers— Classified, annota- 
ted bibliography of printed materials 
useful for both elementary and second. 
ary teachers; edited by John 5 
Richardson (Ohio State University. 
Columbus 10, Ohio; $1.00). 


Shees You Wear —Well illustrated 
booklet describing how shoes are made, 
from the cutting to finishing and pack- 
ing and finally proper shoe fitting: 
there are eight points to follow in good 
foot care (International Shoe Co., Edu- 
cational Department, 1509 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.; free). 


Story of Steam— Attractive 32-page 
well illustrated booklet giving history 
of steam, how steam engines have devel- 
oped over the years, and the modern 
uses of steam; teacher's manual avail- 
able (Public Relations Department. 
Babcock and Wilcox Co., 161 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17; free). 


Story ef Wool Older children will 
find much of value in this new 24-page 
booklet of facts about the world’s old- 
est clothing fiber (Wool Bureau. 16 W. 
foth St.. New York 36; 20 for $1.00). 


Teachers’ Guide to Easy Tested 
Experiments— Sample pages and ac- 
tivities from the Beeler and Branley 
science books prepared to give teachers 
an idea of what the complete books 
contain (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; free). 


Teaching with the Flannel 
Board—New 32-page book describing 
at least fifty ways to use the flannel 
board in teaching situations; also de- 
scribes what kind of cutouts are avail- 
able, what kind a teacher can prepare 
with felt, and the technique and “show- 
manship” of presenting lessons (Ja- 
eronda Mfg. Co. 5449 Hunter St.. 
Philadelphia 31, Pa.; $.50). 






Wonder Read-Aloud Books—Se- 
ries of books especially designed for 
reading aloud to preschool and primary 
children; six titles currently available 
are Mother Goose, Fairy Tales, Train 
Stories, Nursery Tales, Puppy Stories, 
Kindergarten Stories; 160 pages each 
with black and white illustrations 
(Wonder Books, Inc, 1107 Broadway. 
New York 10; $.39 each). : 


World Chart—Chart of 39 columns 
of important facts about 88 countries; 
nearly 5,000 facts are listed, including 
area, population, capital, largest city, 
exports, illiteracy, and major 
sports (Civic Education Service, Inc.. 
1733 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 
$2.00 each; write for rates for quantity 


yearly 


orders). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE 





DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 








a 


New, 
, You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


DECORATION- x SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 

A RECOGNIZED 

CREATIVE ART 
ct 


: 


liking ul 


“PRANG TEXTILE ae Omg” | 
: 


Tom, 
nears 

In this Geophysical Year, v . ie 
a rotating PICTORIAL RE- r 
LIEF GLOBE showing politi- | 


eal and physical features in 
a realistic three-dimensional 





view can be your number one 
AV equipment to interest 
youngsters in learning about 
their world. Prices vary with 
the mounting: 16” globe, 
$43.50 to $65.25. Other styles, 
$10.95 to $69.00. Folder from 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 N. 
Elston Ave. Chicago 18, HL. 
By using the HRS ‘Hear .. . Re- 
peat . . . Speak) HI FI METHOD, 
any child from 7 to 14 can start speak- "wa yriy 
ing French after hearing the two 33 1/3 4 
rpm LP HI FI records, “French for . 4 ie . . ute ee 
Children.” Records for Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian are also available. 








4 


SPANISH @ | 
FOR CHILDREN | 





Written specially for young girls 


¥. Each course is on two 10” records (1 just beginning ‘o menstruatle 
hr. playing time). Ottenheimer Pub- 
lishers. Available in stores. Your students may be too shy to ask 


Send to J. L. Hammett Company, 2393 
Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey, for 
your 16-color card describing DISPLAY- Phis beautiful new edition of “Grow. 
TEX, the corrugated paper that comes ing | p and Liking It” expl 1ins men- 
4’ wide and 25’ long, for only $4.35 plus express charges. In 13 colors also, 
and exactly like the regular Display-Tex, is Bemiss-Jason’s exclusive fire-resistant 
corrugated board, “Flame-Pruf.” $5.55. For displays or craft items. 


que stions about menstruation. 


struation with clarity and warmth. En- 





dorsed by doctors and educators, it’s a 
wonderful supplement to classroom dis- 
cussions. FREE, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 





“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


Other free educational materials: 
| 
valuable booklet for mothers. 


“Molly Grows I p” —award-winning 


There is no area of art and 
craft activity so challenging 
and useful as textile decora- 
tion. Here is a contemporary 


movie for girls 9to 14... excellent for 
howing to mothers. 16 mm., black and 


white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free 





craft that affords limitless loan.) Complete with Teacher's Guide. +e 
creative application on all “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
A unique teaching aid for use in classroom music is the MAGNE-MUSIC Hygiene’’—anatomy chart. general 


types of fabrics for al] ages. 
yP & BOARD, a durable steel-faced board 8” x 21” which comes with 27 magnetized 


: , : ; : ae teaching guide, above booklet 
plastic music symbols in the set. Its use is limited only by the imagination! i ” 


Prang Textile Colors are L & R Enterprises, Inc., 2001 Norshon Rd., Merrick, LL, N.Y. will send price. | ............ccccseeseseensenescceceesenecensees 
unmatched for developing A BIG TRAIN in your pri- > Director of Education, 
scores of techniques for : mary classroom may be a : Personal Products Corp. 


trick that makes some child . Box 5864-2, Milltown, N. J, 


stenciling, free brush, hand glad to hurry to hool on 
blocking, spray painting and 


screen printing. 


_ “ Please send me [ree 
even a dark day in February. 


This one, of sturdy cardboard, 
will hold a child’s weight, but 


copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 








16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up 
. it is more fascinating to run >) Millen thee Rede 
Both Prang Textile Colors by hand. A large station build- : “aio cei tiadis 
and the new easy-to-use ing is the carton that contains | : one “Educational Portfolio on a eeniill 
Prang Aaua Colors are readi- the engine and 4 cars. They | : Hygiene.” 
e- : are each a foot long, printed 
ly available at your favorite seeps Ages ote Nam 
im realistic colors, with wire 
y source of supply. couplers provided for connect- : Sect a 
ing them. $3.98 from Modern 
= loy Company, 225 W. Illinois > Street ee 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH PRANG TODAY! Street, Chicago 10, IIL. : 
With the electronic HOME RE- . —State_ 
. a CORDER you can make records on Wanees cipher Papell serine sy fare ee Ee 
Write for new descriptive your own phonograph— (33 1/3, 45, or 





circulars and idea _ sheets. 78 rpm according to the dises ordered). 


Dept. I-73. 


Test your voice, talk, sing, or play a 
musical instrument. Then play the ree- 
ord back for a preview. I rom Johnson 
Smith Co. 6615 E. Jefferson Ave. De- 
troit 7, Mich. get complete equipment 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


including dises, $14.95. (5 dises $1.95.) 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


> Cut out each coupon separately and mail Al/ in One enve- 

gi tik § lope—with any rea ired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 

_ CUT APART HERE —_— _— — — —_ — — 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE. Piease send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color 
plus Specie! Teacher's Manual. If not satisfied | will return chart in 10 days for full cash 
refund. [) | enclose $1.00 602 


Grade 


Street of &.D No. Pupils 


Zone State ins. 2-58 
— — —_ —_— — CUT APART HERE — — om — —_ —_ — 


OLD SQUARE DANCES OF AMERICA Over 40 authentic dances with complete descrip- 
tion and instructions for calls. Familiar tunes suggested. Recommended for educational 
and recreational programs. (See H. T. FitzSimons Company ad on Page 21.) 255 


Grade 


Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 


Zone State Ins. 2-58 
—_— — — — —- CUT APART HERE — —_— — — _ — — 


FRACTION PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS FOR TEACHERS. Piesse send me complete box 
Plymouth Fraction Percentage Flash Cards with suggestions—aes described on Page 21 of 
the September issue 237A 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


Zone State Ins. 2-58 


CUT APART HERE — a - - _ — 
CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD. Piease send mv CRE HO's new set of 
PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS for primary classroom teach ng, display, and word 
color matching geme Eight 9 « 11 posters with animals showing + .jor colors and in 
structions, for $1.50 enclosed. (See ad on Page 17 505 


PRINT OR TYP Grade 


Street of RD ° No. Pupils 


City Zone State Ins. 2-58 


— -—— — —_ CUT APART HERE _ _ _ — — a a 
WORKBOOK end MANUAL STRESSING SHORT VOWEL SOUNDS. | enclose $2.00 (list 
price $3.50). Please send me your introductory offer of Workbook and Manual planned for 
lower elementary aid in Spelling and Word attack, with prominent story background. A 
meaeningtul setting for experience with Short Vowe! Sounds 600 


Name PRINT OR Tret Grade 


Street of R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State Ins. 2-58 
=> — a= ==» = — — CUT APART HERE _ a es —= a — — 


CADACO ELLIS, INC. Please send me Math Magic, the new arithmetic game, 
school tested and approved | enclose $ $3.00 per game See Page 91 


for full details.) 564 
Neme . P ' Type Grade 
Street of A.D. ... , School 


Zone 2-58 
Cul aAPagT HERE — _ 


FROM SPUTNIK TO THE MOON BY FILMSTRIP! | enclose $5.00 (check or money order) 
Send me your SVE fiimstrip The Sky above our Earth which discusses elementary 
astronomy, etc. and motivates study of 1.G.Y 1978 


Neme eee + *+*PRINT OR TYPE- . . Grade 
Street of R.D 


City Zone State 


= —=_— —_—-——— el CUT APART HERE —_——_=e = = = =a 


Coupons: pages 96, 98, 100, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116. 


4 
MES 


FOR CHILDREN 


y EVERYDAY GAMES 
‘a JFOR CHILDREN is primarily a 


well-illustrated reference book containing complete information and 
easy-to-follow directions for more than 300 games. For ready 
reference, the games are indexed three ways - alphabetically, 
by grades, and by type of game. Three introductory chapters 
provide background material. Included are Dramatic Games and Story 
Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games and 
Party Games. Hard cover binding. Each book $3.25. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
Your December cover was the most 
Christmasy touch in our magazine rack. 
Debbora C. Meguire, Alabama 


I leoked all through the magazine 
and I can't find who did the December 
cover. Don't you give credit where 
credit is due? 

Wilson Saddler, Texas 


. .. Was it a woodcut or linoleum 
block? I say woodcut. 
Theresa C. Wittich, California 


John Crane of our own staff made 
the cover. He experimented with 
some linoleum left over from his 
kitchen floor. Then he cut the block 
that turned out to be your cover. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My daughter is a teacher and she 
subscribes to your magazine. In the last 
issue | saw a picture of a baker (Dec., 
p. 20). I have had a bakery in our town 
for fifty-five years and I am proud ot 
my work. It is a pleasure to see that 
you consider this profession worthy of 
being called to children’s attention. For 
the past two years I have been hunting 
a young man to serve as my apprentice 
but have been unable to find one. I 
know the hours of work are bad, and 
today many housewives can buy pre- 
pared mixes. . . I think this is too no- 
ble a skill to die off. 

Peter Willmark, Maine 


We have a bakery just a block 
from our office that we suspect is 
similar to Mr. Willmark’s. We agree 
that the local bakery is an institu- 
tion to be preserved at all costs. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Your lovely presentation of the song, 
“Twelve Days of Christmas” (Dec., pp. 
14 and 15), inspired us to carry on a 
special Christmas activity. We had been 
writing to a class in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, during the fall and had talked 
about what to send for Christmas. We 
practiced the song and cut a record 
which went into our Christmas box. . . 
Mrs. Helen M. Tanner, Virginia 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

After reading the article, “A New 
Look at Slow Learners” (Dec., p. 6), I 
had the feeling that The Instructor does 
not recognize the I.Q. as constant. I 
learned in psychology that it was some- 
thing you were born with, that stayed 
the same all through life. 

Pauline Rankin, Arkansas 


In recent years there has been 
much rethinking about the 1.Q. En- 
vironmental and emotional factors 
can influence it greatly. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our teacher gets your magazine by 
airplane. She pays two dollars extra so 
she gets it here in Alaska as soon as 
other teachers get it in the States. We 
are sending this letter by airplane, too. 
Our teacher sang us a song in the maga- 
zine called “Santa’s Travels” (Dec., p. 
62). It tells about Santa traveling on a 
bus, plane, jet, train, car, sleigh, horse, 
ski, boat, skates, and blimp. Please tell 
Mrs. Daniels that Santa Claus arrives in 
our town by helicopter. He can’t come 
on Christmas because he has lots of 


Coane ~werwy 





Mil a | 








stops to make other places. He is com- 
ing December 23 this year. 

Billy Blue 

Hestor Yuma, Alaska 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
My class of fifth-graders chose to 
make the Three-Hanky Apron (Dec., p. 
36) as a Christmas gilt project. They 
were delighted with the results and re- 
ported that their mothers (and grand- 
mothers) were pleased, too. There was 
great variety in the finished aprons and 
even the boys enjoyed making them. 
Marjorie R. Lang, Oklahoma 


the idea of making an apron 

from three handkerchiefs was so good, 

I even tried a few myself for novelty 
gifts. Incidentally, they made a hit. 

Sally Forbes, Wisconsin 


This was a popular projeci, girls. 
Several of our own editors admitted 
that they tried it themselves. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My class enjoyed your page about the 
toadstool very much, but we have one 
question. Why wasn't it in color? Oth- 
er pages in this series have been in col- 
or and it does add to the interest and 
effectiveness. 

Richard S. Lang, Indiana 


We quite agree with you, Richard, 
but the all-over magazine planning 
just didn’t permit it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Betty MacDonald's ideas on letting 
the children put on their own Christ- 
mas program (Dec. p. 43) gave me a 
good idea. Our school Christmas pro- 
gram became the project of our student 
council and it turned out very success- 
fully. . 
Jack Callahan, Florida 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As secretary of our class I have been 
appointed to ask The Instructor a ques- 
tion. Our teacher put a page from your 
magazine called “The Toadstool” on 
our bulletin board (Dec. p. 42). Is 
there any sure test for telling a toad- 
stool from a mushroom? 

Billy Baxter, Washington 


Not that we know of, Billy. One 
test usually accepted is to stir cooked 
mushrooms with a silver spoon. If 
a toadstool is present, the spoon will 
turn black. However, mushroom 
growers say that this test is not in- 
fallible. The safest thing to do is 
to buy mushrooms at the store. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

After reading Mr. Piltz’s suggestions 
for science Christmas activities (Dec. 
p. 18) we collected samples of all the 
types of evergreens in our community. 
Then we got a book on botany and 
were able to identify nine varieties. . . 

Paul A. Folsom, Connecticut 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank you for supplying me with the 
Sabold School outline of Christmas ac- 
tivities. It’s wonderful! 


Philip R. Porteus, Illinois 








ARITHMETIC 
CLINIC 








ADDITION and SUBTRACTION 


MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION 
FRACTIONS and DECIMALS 


ALL the NUMBER FACTS are Learned 
.. FASTER, EASIER, with SURER RETENTION .. 





















. 
by Dorothy Weible thru MAGIC SLATE Number Practice! 

MAGIC SLATE Number Practice . . . 3 attractive books a 
omyeth \ pv tues - — Bet Naan 51 Your pupils are off to a fine start in prob- If you haven’t yet tried this new method be 
Results are excellent... t is low. Ea lem-working when the Number Facts are sure some of your boys and girls do it soon. 
rial rite er a on , fully mastered. Make this so-necessary job Send for a few books today. Watch their 
Was, hesh com bas eit, be more exciting for your boys and girls with faces while they fill in answers. FAST pupils 
eek: ai ies ieee clean te Magic Slate practice. Books have brilliantly move ahead easily by themselves. SLOW pu- 
work is erased “by Magic”! TI colorful covers convenient window pils are keyed up . . . more interested . . . 
n ag P we rege Bs spaces for jotting down each “Fact” with stick longer at “full attention” and gain 
ne Mei eee Miceiaee ai i. magic stylus . . . and one whisk erases a final mastery sooner! 
correct Number Fact freq tly and uch whole page! 
a “triendly attitud that retent t 
This new technique: —_ NOW ; Ov r 32 O00O C] 
AERA oe e IN e r; assrooms 
Makes Arithmetic FUN Well into its third year . . . the MAGIC SLATI 
Helps stop blackout spot ¢ method is adopted by more and more classrooms 
nations not fet Saou each month. It’s the new economical way to save 
cause of poor worl time... save money, too! No pencils, no paper. The % 
medial searching, Facts are learned, and recall is practiced naturall 

with the child in writing position ... the same situa- 


tion will exist during hi 


Ideal Binding for Use The ¢ 


binations 


problem work, making re- 


are print d on spec | 
call that much faster and « isier, 














paper, like a manila file folder, with 

die-cut openings t ONLY 

wer on the Magic Slate. B 7 

can be corrected by children or — ? 5c 

t icher. ciMALS 

nen post t t number of EACH 

right anc wror Tun the 

film erase | (less school 
discounts) 
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ECONOMY a du: Saves your 
at 18 or | PC CAR TIME 
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Recommended A 
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¢ Permanent use. 
Saves pencils & paper. 
(MAGIC ERASE FEATURE) 
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MANY WAYS 
TO USE 
NUMBER PRACTICE BOOKS 
1 ACCURACY 


trices tor 


~~ 
+e 


Send Coupon NOW 






Makes It FUN! 






Magic Slate NUMBER PRACTICE Books 
The STRATHMORE Co., AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Child take 


time... 
pertect core 


Dept. 128 and ERASE Fill in 


SCHOOL 
supervision. 





Pa hes ’ Sins’ ” 


ADDRESS 8 TEST and EXCHANGE Checked 


ind scored | hbor. Fill in answers 


| | 
| | 2. PRACTICE 
Send us POSTPAID: und era \ ral tin it own speed. 
| doz. ADDITION and SUBTRACTION | 3 SLOW PUPILS Special periods 
doz. MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION or take hon with sealed note to 4 
| doz. FRACTIONS and DECIMALS parents, 

Total dozens at $ perdoz. $3 4 TEST and COLLECT Teacher 
| Less than doz. at list price: 25¢ each. | salaaaeid a ate tee ——— 
| SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS S SPEED Time limit is set, children 

$2.40 per'do: $2.25 per doz 52.10 per doven $4.95 per doze | fit in rapidly, score on total correct. 
es ee Ee se osmaaninaionte 6 PRACTICE and EXCHANGE 

$ enclosed Bill our school. GUARANTEEI | More “group” spirit. Neighbor sees, 

erases, 
| NAME | 7 FAST PUPILS Opportunity to 
| | ‘range ahead vithout need of close 
| | 


CITY ZONE 
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N E W . «The 35c Music Series 


A Joy To Students 
A Help To Teachers 
A Boon To Supervisors 






STUDENTS welcome these books for the songs are so simple 
that even the slower students are able to learn the songs by note 
rather than rote. 

TEACHERS welcome the books for music teaching becomes an 
easy and joyful experience with these books. 

MUSIC SUPERVISORS welcome the books for the step- 
by-step presentation of music problems is a wonderful help to their 
teachers who have not had the music training necessary for success- 
ful music teaching. 

BEST OF ALL the songs are such that the students love to 
sing them and therefore look forward to the music period with a 
feeling of joy. (SEE LOWER PORTION OF COUPON FOR TITLES) 


FRE ae . _ Set: 

















‘SONG BOOKS THAT TEACH’ 








The Two-Octave 

SYMPHONET 

Serer 

—_— 

Al This For $1.50 

% Two-Octave Symphonet 
With Music Lyre . . Value $1.00 








* Plastic Bag ....... “ $§$ 
* Five Music Books 
@ 25c each ...... "$1.25 


*% Music Desk Stand. “ §$ .25 


TOTAL VALUE $2.65 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE: $1.50 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


The complete $1.50 Symphonet Kit, 
plus piano parts for all five books is 
provided free to teachers with initia! 
cash order of 10 or more Symphonet 
Kits. Payment must accompany order 
and offer is strictly limited to ONE per 
customer regardless of size or number 
of orders. 



































MELODY CHIMES 





- 12 Tones 


SPECIAL OFFER 


All This For $2.00 


($3.25 Value) 
Melody Chimes instrument 
with neck strap and wire 


music rack . VALUE $2.00 
Music booklets @ 25c 
WED Siaawe cans VALUE $1.25 


TOTAL VALUE $3.25 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE: $2.00 


The Symphonet and Chimes can be taught 
together for the five books provided with 
each instrument contain the same selec- 
tions. Books are self-instructive and con- 
tain solos, duets and trios. 
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JUST RUB ' 
Just rub back of the plastic staff with cloth and the § ° ° + 
plastic foam notes, sharps and flats adhere like magic. 4 The Chimes The Organ Pipes The Child Flute 
th rder amounts to $1 Jicat : Soprano, Alto & Tenor Soprano, Alto & Tenor & Harmony Pipes 
a os a. , ; Soprano, Alto & Tenor 
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FREE A music desk stand and BOOKS | and II of the g oe \ ' 3 
1-2-3 Harmony Band Method"’ are provided FREE 8 J" : “ Vo rano 
OF CHARGE with each Harmony Band instrument on all School - Cc . aoe 1 Flute at 1— 
j P 4 \ ans 
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HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. : <= | . a *) 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. ! —_a | (¢ f ee D> IIq 
_—— | | eo 
Soprano Child Flutes > $1.00 each S ; X f | | ~~ { 
Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $ ' >. — = 2 a es CE 
Tenor Harmony Pipes >» $1.00 each $ ' A \ manele ) 
Soprano Organ Pipes > $1.25 each $ : ' Pig 
Alto Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ ‘ y a 3 
Tenor Orgn Pipes @ $1.25 each S$ i EA Y A 1, y 
Soprano Chimes @ $1.75 each $ . 
Scprone Ei tp aeet PLAY BY NUMBER OR NOTE 
Tenor Chimes ® $1.75 each $ 1 
Melody Chime Kits @ $2.00 each $ ' ‘ ‘ 5 
fenduens Qeneheue im @ $1.50 each $ : IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO "THREE .he can play any alto or tenor instrument. 
; (Only three tones to master) 
whe i " " . 
sre et cetacean stn. Beli lle Rilke IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO "“FOUR"...he can play any soprano instrument. (Only 
¢ books w follow are { ; ; four tones to master) 
not for the Harmony Band instrument ‘ 4 ‘ 
Easy Songs for Young Singers Book 1 @ 35c each $ 5 BEST OF ALL...the children play in three-part harmony from the first lesson on. 
_a a . . . . . 
' soon EGR 3 @ Ms came 9 i THE INSTRUMENTS ARE SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR FIRST GRADE, and hold interest as high as 
Easy Two-Part Songs (S.A.) Book 1 @ 35¢ each $ ‘ . 
Book 2 @ 35¢ each $ : 6th grade. (Even adults enjoy playing these interesting instruments) 
ey Sree See aaeee » Sie cock $ ‘ You can have a Harmony Band with as tew as three players or as many as a 
Book 2 @ 35¢ each $ : hundred. You can have a band of chimes only; of organ pipes only; of child £ R gE he 
Easy Three-Part Songs for Changing Voices (S.A.B.) ' flutes and harmony pipes only; or you can combine all three types. Inasmuch as 
Book 1 @ 35¢ each $ ' the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is best to have a few more To T EA 7 fod E R S 
' 
Book 2 @ 35¢ each $ 5 oprano instruments than alto and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all A i P 
piano accompaniment booklet, 
Easy Four-Part Songs (S.A.T.B.) Book 1 @ 35¢ each $ t that is required. (If desired, the Melody Chimes and the Symphonet may be complete with teaching instruc- 
. Book 2 @ 35¢ each $ ' added to the band.) tions, is provided free of charge 
' —_ = = - teachers on all INITIAL or- 
I enclose $ ' <2 . E = | ers. 
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’ 2821 North 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


